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PREFACE. 



In tracing the derivation of Greograpfaical Namei, the 
Author has confined himself principidlj to those of most 
interest to the general reader. 

The Tolome contains the etjmologj of about 3000 



In addition to researches in the prindpal known lan- 
guages, the worics of Camden, Spelman, Selden, Bochart, 
Baxter, Ldunbaide, Due, Wachter, and most of the his- 
tories in the British Museum, have been consulted. The 
Author is also indebted for much useful information to 
the following worics: — Dr. Bosworth's Anglo-Saxon 
Dicticmary ; Chalmers' Caledonia ; Professor Wilson's 
Glossary of Indian Terms ; Shakespear's Hindustani 
Dictionary; The Statistical Account of Scotland; La- 
martiniere's Grande Dictionnaire Geographique et Cri- 
tique ; Canes' Dictionary in Spanish, Arabic, and Latin ; 



VIU PREFACE. 



ArmstroDg's Gaelic IKctionary; and Piyce's Comii 
Archaeology. 

In derivatioDB from the Oriental langnagea, the Authc 
has deemed it advisable to ^ve not only the Orienti 
character, but also the Italic eqaivalents. 

The reader is invited to compare the Additions asi 
Corrections at page SOTy et seq.j with the body of th 
work. 

The Index of Grouped Names refers to such as do na 
occur in their alphabetical order, but are explained incir 
dentally under other heads. 



8, Grat's Inn Square, 
Deetmbery 1858. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 



A. S Anglo-Saxon. 

Anc. Brit Ancient British. 

Arab Arabic. 

Armen Armenian. 

Arm Armoric. 

Barb. Gr Barbaric Greek. 

Bas Bret Bas Breton. 

Basq Basque. 

Belg Belgic. 

Beng Beng^. 

Boh Bohemian. 

C. Chin Cochin Chinese. 

Celt Celtic. 

Chal Chaldee. 

Chin Chinese. 

Copt Coptic. 

Com Cornish. 

D Dutch. 

Dan Danish. 

Eng English. 

Eth Ethiopic. 

Flem Flemish. 

Fr French. 

Fries Friesic. 

G German. 

Gael Gaelic. 

Goth Gothic. 

Gr Greek. 

Heb Hebrew. 



Hind Uindtist^i. 

Hung Hungarian. 

Ice Icelandic. 

Illyr Illyrian. 

Ir Irish or Elrse. 

It Italian. 

Kam Eam^ta. 

L Latin. 

Low L Low Latin. 

M. Ototh MsBso-Gothic. 

Mai Malay. 

Mex Mexican. 

N. & Q Notes & Queries. 

Norm Norman. 

Old. 

P Prussian. 

P. Cyc Penny Cyclop«- 

dia. 

Pers Persic. 

Phoen Phoenician. 

Plat Plat-Deutsch. 

Pol Polish. 

Port Portuguese. 

priv privative. 

pron pronounced. 

Pun Punic, i.e. Car- 

thaguiian. 

Russ Russian. 

Sans Sanskrit. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 



Sax Saxon. 

Slav Slavonic. 

Sco Scotch. 

Sp Spanish. 

Stat. Ace. Scot. The New Statis- 
tical Account 
of Scotland. 

Styr Styrian. 

Sw Swedish. 



Syr Syriac. 

Tam Tamil. 

Tart Tartar or Tatar. 

Tel Telugu. 

Teut Teutonic. 

Turc Turcic. 

Tyr Tyrolese. 

W Welsh. 

Walach Walachian. 



LOCAL ETYMOLOGY. 



AALB0R6, a town in Jutland^ famous for eels ; from Dan. 
aal an eel^ borff a town. 

AB, in local names in England^ is sometimes an abbreyiation 
of abbey or abbot, as Abton, i.e. abbey-town, or abbot-town. 

AB, AUB, in local names in India, as Punjab, Doab, is the 

Pers. i^ dh water, from Sans. 6pah. 

ABAD, in local names in India, is the Pers. dh&d a city, as 
Akbarabad, Aurangabad. It means literally^ populous, cultivated, 
as a village or tract of country. In revenue phrase, abctd denotes 
a village or tract from which revenue may be levied ; in military 
topography, a place where suppUes may be expected. (See WiUon.) 

ABER, a Celtic prefix of several names of places in Great 
Britain, particularly in Wales. It generally means the mouth or 
embouchure of a river, whether it falls into a greater river or into 
the sea, and by metaphor a port or harbour ; as Abergavenny, 
Aberdale, Aberdour, Aberdeen, Aberbroath (Arbroath), Aber- 
fraw, Aberystwith, Aberayron, Abergele. The W. and Com. 
aber may come from Heb. habar, to join together ; dial. Syr. 
and Eth. id. Boxhom considers aber a Phoenician word. 

ABERDEEN, NEW; named from its situation near the 
mouth {aber) of the river Dee. 

ABERDEEN, OLD ; formerly and correctly Aberdon, named 
from its situation on the south bank of the Don, near its moutlu 
It is sometimes called Old Machar, from the cathedral of St. 
Machar, part of which has been converted into the parish church, 
and the rest nearly demolished. 

ABERDOUR, co. Aberdeen ; named from its situation at the 
mouth of the Dour. 

B 



2 LOCAL BTTMOLOGT. 

ABEBFBA W, nuned from its sttuatua at die maaih of H 



ABER6ATENXT {mUrymn^my), co. Momaoutii, warned fi« 
its aitu mt iott at the confluence of die riTeis Usk and CScvma 
See niRiiMi 

ABERYSTW YTU, co. Cardigan, named from its s^toata 
near the oatlet («&er) of the Tstwith. It stands on a kmd • 
pemnsnia b e t w e en the liTer Rheidbl and the sea. The Tstvi 
enters the sea ahont half a mik fimn the cmboiidmie of 4 
Rheidiol, hot theie is a tradition that the sea has heie encfoai^ 
on the hmd, and thoe ma j hare been fbnneriy a town at d 
outlet of the Tstwith. 

ABINGDON, from A. S. mbbam abbots iftm a hilL 

ABYSSINIA, Arab. ^ U_h - kaMdm^ Abyssiniatts,£thioi«an 

firom kabaska, to congregate, collect. Hmbd^kmhm doiotes 
mixed body of men not of one race. 

ACH (ai). Kohl, speaking of Loch Achray, sajrs, *' in whoa 
name I again found the mek (o^put) which so often occurs « 
names of places in Scotland." In the neighbourhood of Lod 
Achraj he gires Adi, Acham, Achoan, Achirgam, Aehepan 
Adiinrer, Achaltic, AdmagOlin, Achenboni, AchnacrieTe, Adia 
nellan, Yenachar, Trosachs, &c. Here, however, ock is not i 
prefix in the sense suggested; it is neither the O. G. mck i 
brook, nor the L. aqua water. It is found in composition in a) 
least 100 local names in Scotland, and generally means a field: 
firom Gael, ack a field {aehadh a field, plain, meadow, cornfield) 
In some names it may be aeha a mound or bank, or aeh, acka^ i 
skirmish. 

ACHAB (a^ar), the obelisk of, Argyle, from Gael, aeha a fieldj 
e&rragh a pillar — the field of the pillar. 

ACKEBMAN, Bessarabia. See Ak and Inkbrman. 

ACBE. The ruins of Ptolemais or St. Jean d*Acre or 
Acra, from its ancient Hebrew name Acco or Accho. This 
town, among several others mentioned in the Book of Judges as 
being in the tribe of Ashur, was so strong, that that tribe could 
not drive out the old inhabitants ; so that it retained its name 
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among the natives, seeing the Arabs still call it Akka. The 
name of Ptolemais was since given it from one of the Ptolemies 
of Egypt, and that of Acra probably from its fortifications and 
importance ; whence the knights of St. John of Jerusalem after- 
wards gave it that of St. Jean d'Acre. Univ. Hist, See also 
Pocock. 

ACTON, Middlesex, from A. S. ac an oak, tun a town ; the 
neighbourhood having, in former times, abounded with oak-trees» 
and some land in the parish having, from time immemorial, been 
called Old Oak Common. 

ADEN, Arabia ; qu. Arab, ^sc- *adan a permanent dwelling, 

also the Garden of Eden. Aden is called in the Periplus 
Eudaimon, (Gr.) or The Prosperous. 

ADDERBOURN, a river in Wilts, so called from its crooked 
windings, like a snake. {Bailey.) 

ADRLANOPLE, Turkey, from the Emperor Adrian or 
Hadrian, by whom it was built ; Gr. *oX<c a city. 

ADUR, a river in Sussex ; qu. Anc. Brit, dwr water. There 
is also a river called the Adour in France. See Durum. 

AFFGHANISTAN, the stan or country of the Affghans, who 
claim to be descendants of the Jews of the Babylonish captivity. 

AFRICA. Dr. Hyde derives Africa from Phoen. or Punic 
Havarca, or Avreca, i.e. the Barca, or country of Barca, which 
was one of the most remarkable parts of this continent. Serenius 
says from Gr. avsv^piKrj^ without cold, an appellation expressing 
the heat of the climate. Servius and Isidorus say Africa is as 
though aprica, sunny, warmed with the sun, because greatly ex- 
posed thereto ; or from a^piKrjv, because void of cold. Cleodenus 
derives it from Afra and Afer, the two sons of Abraha ; Solinus 
and Cedrenus from Afrus, either the son of Hercules or of Saturn ; 
others from Ifricus, king of the Arabs ; Suidas, from Africa, the 
ancient name of Carthage; others again from Heb. "i&M ephor 
dust, because Africa is a sandy country. Leo says from Heb. 
piti pharaka to separate, tear asunder, because the Nile divides it 
from Asia, and Gades from Europe. Bochart ridicules this, for, 

B 2 



4 LOCAL ETTMOLOGY. 

sajs be, neither is A:frica any more divided from Europe, th 
Europe from Africa, or Asia from dther ; and he derives it frc 
a Panic word signifying an ear of com, referring it to the fi 
tility of the connlay. He sajs that in the Sjr. perae Qn An 
pkamea) is to rub, and perue (in Arab, pkerie) is an ear of coi 
Warburton also derives Africa from a Panic word signifying oor 
applied by the Romans to the northern districts, now callt 
Tripoli and Tunis, whidi constituted their granaiy. Salm< 
derires Africa from a, priv., and piyow to shiver with col 
because it is not cold in AfHca. 

AG'ORA, Athens ; from Gr. ayopoj a place where men mo 
to transact business ; market, forum, conndl, assembly ; fron 
ayeipco to collect, assemble, meet ; aHied to Heb. offer to gathei 

AG^A, Hindustan ; corruption of Akbar, i.e. Akbar-4b&d, tb 
city of Akbar, which he made his capital. See Abad. 

AK, in names of places, &c., in Turkey, is the Turc. x\ ok whiti 

as ah denffiz, the Mediterranean Sea ; lit. the White Sea ; M 
kerman, Ackerman (Bielograd), a town of Bessarabia. 

ALAND. The Aland Isles, at the entrance of the Gulf o 
Bothnia, in one of which was the fortress of Bomarsund. TIm 
word is usually pronounced Awalano, water-land, from Groth 
ahwa water (from L. aqua), and land. A northern traveller saya^ 
" the name ' water-land ' is well ^ted to the place, so intricatelj 
are land and water, sea and tarn, rock and island, twisted and 
jumbled together." See Oeland. 

ALAUNA, a town of the Damnii, who anciently inhabited a 
tract of county in Scotland. Chalmers derives Alauna from 
Brit. Allan, the river on which it stood, from al-wen the clear or 
white stream. There is a village in Perth named Allan, and 
Allen is the name of a bog in Ireland, and of a river and of a parish 
— St. Allen — ^in Cornwall. 

ALBACETE ialbathet/te), in Spain, from Arab, al the, and 

Vr Ao mabasat plain, level, extended. Canes says, "En el 

reyno de Murcia hay una villa que se llama Albacete, nombre 
que le impusieron los Arabes, por lo llano y extendido del tern- 
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torio donde esta fundada, y asi lo mismo es decir Albacetei que 
lugar llanOy 6 fandado en un terreno llano 7 extenso." 

ALBION, the oldest name by which Great Britain was known 
to the Greeks and Romans. Albion is usually derived from 
L. albus white. It is more probably from the O. Gael, alb, 
an eminence, height, and inn, in, from innis a country, island — 
" the high country or island." Alba, Albainn or Albuin (Com. 
Atban) is still the only name by which the Highlanders call Scot- 
land. Caesar calls England Britannia ; Pliny Albion ; the whole 
set of islands being called Britannic. '' The name of Albion waa 
probably given to England by the Gaels of the opposite eoast, 
who could not (ail to be stmck with the chalky diffs that cha- 
racterize the nearest part <^ Kent." (P.Cye.) The Breton bards 
identify Albioo with the isle of Alwoo, or of Gwion. An M 
Grallic poet caDs Britain ** he pays de Meroure,'' and, says YiDe- 
marqu^, it is admitted lliat the Celtic Blennea waa the greatest 
divinity ci the iasabr Bfitooa. The Rev. Th, Skinner says 
Al^ty-cn means the n mdt emt beyond the passage of the water, 
which also c u i mbo n Ue a the etymology ci Ih, Borlaae. See 
Barbas-Breis, duorta Fop. de la Bretagne, par TilleBiafqii^ Paris, 
1846, qooCii^ MyvyriaB t. L p. 158 ; Eostate^s Con. in Vkm, 
p. 566 ; and Agsdwiaenis 6^og> ii« e. iz« ; also C^rsai^s Orig« 
of the Gad, and AnBstroB^ Gad. Diet. 

ALBUFERA {M^mi/m), tbe Mune of serml lagnMS on 
the soothem coast of Span tmd Tortmffit, gtmtni^ su p p o s ed to 

be formed by the seas horn Anh. at/ ikt, bmkekrm Urn. of^^ 

hahr, a great ^asarifj of water, tbe sea. 

ALBUQUEBqCE (Mmie/i^, m f | aaht VMmmdmtn, fnm 
L. aibm wtike^ Immj^ fterem a» 4Mk« 

ALCANTARA, m fl|Miit tMntm^mn. VmJkrthtUtmaum 
it bore tbe mmie ^ %mU^ Cmmnm, m4 wm Aftmpmhtdhfm 
hentiM hMpt €4 ta ambea <9^er Ae riter Ts«^ss, Uit » tbe 
reigD of Tfayaa hf €ke nMhnUd mMUM Ueir. Wbca tbe 
Arabs Weame tMsiefs ^ Om p<rt ef d^ fisiBiiii, tbe 
waa cidbiiyHi liir AMJMtSMl^aMMr, ^^ 
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of which its present name is an abbreviation — ^from Arab, al, the 

JiaAJj kantarat a bridge. Canes says, "En Toledo hay un 

famoso puente que le Uaman el paente de Alcantara, y es lo 
mismo que decir el puente del puente.^ 

ALCAZAR, or ALCACER (fl/A;flMarO, 'Hhe name given by 
the Moors to their royal palaces. It is used in Portugal for any 
fortress, castle, or palace. The capital city of the province of 
Asgar, upon the coast of Barbary. A village in Portugal, where 
the famous mathematician, Peter Nunnes, was bom." . {Vieyra,) 
From same root as Luxor. 

ALCESTER, co. Warwick, found written Aulcester, Alencester, 
Alnacester, Alceter, Awseter, commonly pronounced Aulster and 
Auster, and by some of the inhabitants in Camden's time, 
Ouldceater. It is situated at the confluence of the Arrow 
and Alne, from which last river it derives the first part of its 
name. It is a place of great antiquity, and was probably a 
Roman station. Bailey gives also Alncester in Cumberland, 
famous for a synod of English Saxons, from the river Aln, which 
runs by it ; also Ancaster (co. Lincoln), from An (qu. Aln) and 
Sax. ceaster, a castle. Alchester, or Alcester (Oxon), is said to 
be the JElia Castra of Richard of Cirencester. 

ALCHURCH. See Alton. 

ALCOBA'QA, a town in Portuguese Estremadura, situate 
between the rivers Coa and Bdga, whence, with the addition of 
the Arab, article al the, its name — Al-Coa-Bd^a. 

ALDEA (aldat/a), in local names in Spain and Portugal, is the 

Sp. and Port. aldSa, a village, from Arab, al the, ixju? dai 'at 
a field, plain, farm ; " lugar corto, L. pagus, vicus," say others. 

ALENTEJO (alentayho), a province in Portugal, on the S. side 
of the river Tagus ; from Port. Alemtijo ; alem beyond, on the 
farther side, Tejo the Tagus. 

ALEPPO (called by the Turks ^J^ haleb), in Syria. Golius 

and others deduce this name from the Arab, haleb, a variegated gray 
and white colour, from the colour of the soil and the buildings. 
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The Arab writers assert that when the patriarch Abraham 
migrated into the land of Canaan^ he rested for some time 
on the hill where the castle of Aleppo now stands^ and that 
the name Haleb is derived from the circumstance of his dis- 
tributing milk (halah) to the poor of a neighbouring village. 
Their frequent repetition of the words Ibraheem haleb, or 
" Abraham has milked/' gave occasion, it is said, to the name 
Haleb, which was conferred on the town afterwards built on this 
spot. (Bees.) 

ALEUTIAN ISLANDS, called also Aleutan, Aleutic, or 
Aleutsky Islands. A group of islands in the North Pacific 
Ocean : from^Russ. aleut, a bald rock. 

ALEXANDRIA, so called from Alexander the Great, who 
either founded this city or one in its neighbourhood. See Scan- 

DEROON. 

AL6ABTE, a province of Portugal, called also the kingdom 
of Algarva : from Arab, algarve a level and fruitful country, or 
a country lying towards the west. {Vieyra.) The Arab, has 

^tS- gharbi western, gharb the west. 

'^ AL6EZIBAS {alghetkdraa), an ancient town of Andalusia, 
Here the Moors are said to have made their first landing in Spain, 
and they held this place nearly 700 years. The name is derived 

from Arab, aliht, i^\^jazira an island, peninsula ; the harbour 

being formed by two islands. The Spaniards have added the Sp. 
plural. 

ALGIERS, found written Argel, from Arab. Sj\a^\ Aljazira, 

i.e. The Island, to which was formerly added the epithet Al Gkazi, 
The Warlike. The oldest Arabian writers, however, call it Jezira 
Beni Mazighanan, the Island of the Sons of Mazigh, whose race, 
it is believed, at one time extended all over North Africa, from 
the borders of Egypt to the Canary Islands. Algiers does not, 
however, appear to be an island. Its shape is that of an irr^ular 
triangle, of which one side is formed by the sea-coast, and the 
other two run up the declivity of a steep hill. It may have taken 
its name from the island on which the light-house is built, which 
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AmmiaDus Maroellinos calls Insula MauMtna. Hie Turks n 
yl>- djagttir. , 

ALHAMA (alyc^ma), in Granada, Spain, takes its name ft 
the baths in the neighbourhood ; from Arab, al the, hammdm 
pi. of hammdm a bath ; hanUm hot water. See Hummumb. 

ALHAMBRA, an ancient castle and palaee of the Mnha 
madan kings of Granada, built by Muhammad II. about a 
1273. Some derive its name from the tribe ci Muhannn 
Alhafnar, i.e. the Red ; others say, Muhammad gave it the nai 
of Madinat Alhambra, or the Red City, from being built of 

kind of red clay : from Arab, al the, jA^\ ahmar, red. Othc 

derive the name from 1 j^ hembera care-free, MnB-wuei. 

ALHUC£N (alhocfthen) a town in Spain ; from Aral 

t'"^ ^ alhasan, lit. good, beautiful. It here means beautifn 

or pleasant to the sight: ''lugar hermoso 6 agradable & la vista. 
Compare It. Belvedere, Fr. Bellevue. 

ALLAHABAD, i. e. the abode of Allah or God, it being th 
capital of Agra, the chief abode of the Brahmins, and mud 
resorted to by pilgrims. Allah and abad, q. v. 

ALLAN. See Alauna. 

ALLEMAGNE, Fr. for Germany. This name is properly 
applicable to that part of Germany which was inhabited by the 
Alemanni, who are said to take their name from Celt. aU other, 
man place : one of another place, a stranger. 

ALLEN. See Alavna. 

ALMADEN (aPmadayn), in Cordova, Spain ; from Arab. 
^J^\ alma *aden, the mine. '' Al fin de la Sierra de Cordoba 
hay uno lugar que se llama Almad^n, nombre que se le impuso 
por estar junto ^ la mina az6gue [quicksilver]." See Canes. 

ALMANZA (alman'tha), a town in New Castile, Spain, 
famous for a victory which placed Philip II. firmly on the throne. 
From Arab, al the, t Jx« mama foundation, level, plain. 

ALMAZAN (almathan!), a town in Spain. This name is 
probably synonymous with AlmacSn, from Arab, al the, i^u 
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mahhzan a storehouse,^ a magazine. The Spanish has almazen, 
almacin, almagacSn, storehouse, warehouse, magazine of military 
or warlike stores. From mahhzan comes also our word magazine. 

ALMERIA, a maritime city in Granada, Spain, from h jA^\ 

almariyyaty i. e. a clear place, a place where a great deal of 
country may he seen. 

ALNWICK {an^nich)f found written Anwick; a town in 
Northumberland, remarkable for the captivity of William, and 
for the death of Malcolm III., kings of Scotland ; from A. S. 
Ealnwich, from the river Alne and unc village, castle, &c. 

ALP, ALPS, some derive from L. albuSf Gr. aX^og, white ; 
others from O. Gael, alb, an eminence, or alb, white, or from 
Gael, ailp, mountain, or ailp, white ; as being always white with 
snow, says Armstrong. The Celts called the high mountains 
Alpes or Olbe. (Cluver.) Another writer says, the name is sup- 
posed to be derived from Celt, alp, signifying verdant heights or 
mountains ; and, amongst the ancient Scythians, the spirit of a 
mountain ; or from L. albus, alpus, white with snow. (Lond, 
Encyc.) The Chal. has alban to be white, Syr. alben to whiten, 
Teut. alp a swan. See also Isid. in Orig. lib. iii. and Servitia in 
Virg. ^n. lib. iii. 

ALSACE (ahastf), a province of France. In L. it is found 
written Elisatia, Alisatia, and Alsatia. According to some writers 
its ancient name was Elsas, i.e. the Country of the Elsassin, 
a tribe who are supposed to have derived their name from the 
river III, on the banks of which they dwelt. Manage says the 
111, Ellus, or lUus was anciently called the Alsa, as appears by 
old title-deeds at Strasburg ; hence Alsa-tia, Alsace. 

ALSATIA, Blackfriars, London. Sheridan thinks Alsatia 
may have been the habitation of the Ancient Saxons. Qu. A. S. 
Eald Seaxen, Old Saxons. See Alsace. 

ALSTON, in Cornwall. Als-ton in Com. means the high- 
cUffhill. 

ALTAI. The Altai are a vast ridge of mountains extending, 
in an easterly direction, through a considerable part of Asia, and 
forming a boundary between the Russian and Chinese dominions. 
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(Pinkerton.) Tooke, i. 121, derives Altai from Tart, alatau, 
perhaps al-tag, high mountain. Altai may, however, come from 
Turc. aMn gold. The Chinese call these mountains kin-chan, 
or mountains of gold. 

ALTEN (alt'n) a town in N. of Norway, situated at the mouth 
of the Alten Elv, or river. 

ALTON, ALVETON, the parish of Alton, Alveton, Alchurch, 
or Alvechurch, co. Stafford. Alve may he another orthogr^hy 
of the O. Eng. alne (Fr. aune, aulne; A. S. air) an alder- tree; 
from L. alrms. Cowel says, alvetum is the same as alnetum, 
which he translates, '' a place where alder-trees grow." Bailey 
gives alvetum same as alnetum, an alder-grove. Nash says, 
" Douhtless the place Alvechurch took its name from the Saxon 
founder of the church here, one iElfgyth ; which, with Alfwith, 
Alluuith, and the like, were common appellations of our Saxon 
ancestors; that in the most ancient writings Alvechurch was 
called iElfgy the Circea ; in Domesday survey, Alvieve Church ; 
and in the later records, Alviuechurch, Alvieth-church, Alvechurch 
or AUchurch, as it is at this day." Alton is a contraction of 
Alveton. 

ALVERTHORPE, co. York. See Thorpe. 

ALVERTON, a village in Cornwall. Jl'ver-ton in Corn, 
means the high green hill. 

AMAZONIA, AMAZON, S. America. Amazonia was first 
traversed in 1580 by Francisco Orellana, who, coming from Peru, 
sailed down the great river to the Atlantic. Observing companies 
of women in arms on its banks, he called the country Amazonia, 
and the river Amazon, Oriedo and Condamine both speak of these 
Amazon women. When the Abb6 Gilii, who lived in S. America 
many years, asked of the Quaquis, on the borders of the Cuccivere, 
which discharges itself into the Orinoco, the names of the dif- 
ferent tribes in the vicinity of this river, they replied that there 
were the Acherecottes, Payures, Aich^am, and Benano, which 
latter word, in the language of the Quaquis, the Abb6 translates, 
'' a nation composed solely of women." 

AMERICA, from Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine, who, in 
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1497^ landed on that part of the continent to the south of the 
Equator. The continent was, however, first discovered by 
Columhus, a Genoese, in 1492. Wehster'sajs, "first discovered 
hj Sebastian Cabot, June 1 1, o. s., 1498, and by Columbus, or 
Christoval Colon, August 1, in the same year." Vespucci's real 
Christian name was Emmericus (the German St. Emmerich), 
afterwards Italianized into Amerigo. 

AMIENS, {f£fnianf) in France, from L. ambianum^ from 
amhientibus aquis, because surrounded by water. (Diet. Nat.) 

AMSTERDAM has its name from the river Amstel, on the 
confluence of which, with an arm of the Zuider Zee, called the Y, 
it is situated, and dam, a dam, bank to confine water. 

ANATOLIA, or NATOLIA, a geographical term now gene- 
rally considered as synonymous in extent with Asia Minor ; from 
Gr. avaroXrj the east, the part where the sun rises ; lit. a coming 
forth ; the rising of the sun or moon ; from avareXAo;, of ava up, 
reXXw to bring to an end ; mid, to be, arise, &c. AvaroX^ may 
be compared with the Fr. Levant and the Arab, shark, the rising 
of the sun, the place where the sun rises, the east. 

ANCONA, Italy, named from its angular shape, from Gr. 
ayKotJv angle, corner, valley, anything angular, from ayxij any- 
thing curved ; perhaps from Sans, ak, ag ; to bend. Thus, ak, 
ag, ayxTj, ayKcuv, ancon, Ancona. See also Procop. Goth, war, 
lib. 2, c. 13. 

ANDALUSIA, a province of Spain. Some authors assert that 
Andalusia is a corruption of Vandalusia, i. e. the country of the 
Vandals. B. P. Hardouin says, if this word was derived from 
Vandal, it would have been Vandalia. Others say Spain was first 
peopled by Andalous, son of Japhet. Uerbelot says, Andahus 
is the name the Arabs gave to Spain in general, from the name of 
one of its provinces, Andalusia ; that this province was the first 
known to the Moors, and the first conquered by them ; and that it 
is not to be wondered at, that the Arabs, knowing nothing of the 
Vandals, who were ancient in comparison with the Moors, should 
have imagined that Andalous was the grandson of Noah ; and that 
Oriental nations believed that Spain^was one of the isles which. 
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MfimKiig to Saocd Wnt^ w«e biyirttif t» tkr 
Jqilict. 

ANDABTON, a ^Shgt m GdnrvdL J mim i m , m Gb 
BMSBS the <»k kOL 

ANDES (mafdees^ the gffnoil bbbt grm to tfe gvcit 
of m iwi ntaifw whiek ram afioB? ^^ wcatcrn. aUr if S. 
Considaiiig thst m the Ingaage of die Inoe 
aie called jfa/^ and as Acj ibQ«Bd ia capper 
Humboldt bof opiiuQatliattiheiiamabdemedficQMtheBefm 
word mmim^ signii^ixi^ ^i^Ppc* ^^d laeC^ m gcocxaL 

AN6LESEA, finm A. Sw ^^e nlni Jj^^ca of the Amf^ 
It was ancieatif caDed Maaa^ aad Aa^Eesea after it was caiM|aca 
bj the fii^Ksk. {BomBwriL,) 

ANT, ANTON, a mcr in H»ts^ See SorrHAXiTOs. 

ANTARCTIC OCEAN. See Aacnc. 

ANTILLES (ca/iffarV a general aaav lor thoae ialnEb whi 
fie bcjood the Ben n odas towards die Golf of MexiccK An 
stroD^ aaj% aecoidizig to a great aiitiq|Barj, .SuUUm Kcans watc 
land, and be dams it firom CraeL ca water, and temUm lam 
In the lai^u^e of the natifes AmtiBem maj mean water4uid, hi 
how the word can be connected with the Ga^e it is difficult 1 



ANTWERP (Fr. AnTers, Rem. Antwcrpen, O. 6. Antari 
Sp. EnTcres, Amberes, AnTcresi^ and AnTcrsa ; Low L. Antwerpi 
and HandoTerpia. The G«rmans Laxe called it in L. Amtorfk 
and the authors of the chroniries write Aaimtrfkm and Amdmm 
p^am)' Some derire the name from Flem. kinuit hand, irerpea t 
throw, because l^lrhis Brabon cnt off the hand of the giaa 
Antigone (who fired upon the banks of the Sdiddt) and threw i 
into that rirer I What maj hare contributed to strengthen th 
storj, is a tooth that is shown, greater eren than the hand, am 
weighing 601. ; as also the custom, in certain f^e&, of exhibitin| 
representations of casdes with the figure of a giant ; and stil 
further from the fact that the arms of the town are a castle am 
two hands. The most judicious historians, howerer, agree tha 
the true etymology is from the Flem. AeHwtrpy added — not, m 
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some bmre thoi^t, 

made nmnd the town, as br AyijLi ii 

size, but because in 

being restrained br anr d|Tkc;, 

them a foreign deposit, whi^ finllr 

to enable the present citr to be hail; tn 

derired from saA wifgf.w 

came A eiuLtijt eu, l^tlnlmmA 

werpem, (Tians. horn 

APENXINE; horn L. 
applied to a peak or rid^ of the Alpi; 
peak of a mountain. (See Litf.) 

APPLEBY, CO. 
Apnlby, and called bj 

present name^ with the addilki ci Dte. ij 
derires Aballaba from << «A vd cr, fHd cat teca r^ 
Tel amnis ;" L e. the fork or wtpantkm af the 
The historian doubts this^ aod dddks it 
and says there b a place ci thb 
Lincoln ; also Applebj 
Applethwaite, Aj^tleg^othb ApplefeoB, demed m Bee 

APPLEDORE, Kent. "Apaidic^AppUoi 
a harbour on the coast ci Denm; Apuldbr 
Comb, Isle of W^it." jBtumtHh.) Fi 
apuldury ttpmUre, €tpmUre, jrjyaf^rr, 
an apple-tree; ofi, mpl^ afiple, trtmm 
yflla or Tillage.'* 

APPLEDRAM, fonnerlT Apiddraiii, co. 
says Apnldram, or Apuldre-haB is • Sasoa 
its situation, viz. a house or Tilhge i^ob 
He refers to Lje, wfaoi, however, is apeakiB|g af AffMis» 
Kent ** Apuldre, riPa in agio CatJaBO hofc A|ni4f diwwf 
From same root as Apflkdokk. 

ARANJUEZ (ann'ioo-^a), a town ui Spa«, Mid to I* 
rupted from L. Arm JacUt the altar of Jove. 

ARABIA, andendj called Anbah, wbidi mmt demt hmm 
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Heb. arab or ereb, sigmfying the west ; also merchandise, traffic; 
&c.; others from Jarab, son of Joktan; or from Arabah^ oi 
Jrbah, a district of Tehama, which was inhabited bj Ishmad 
By the Syrians and many of the Orientals it was called Arabistan. 
Moses styles western Arabia, Arabah, which affords a strong 
presumption that its original name was derived from its situation. 

(Rees.) The Arab, has t-jyi '^rb, or *arab, " The Arab nation,** 

peculiarly those who inhabit cities. 

ARARAT, the mountain on which the Ark is said to have 
rested. The name, according to some writers, is properly that 
of a region, not of a mountain. See Moses Chorenensis, ffist. 
Arm. ed. Whiston^pp. 289 — 361. This region is nearly in the 
middle of Armenia, between the Araxes and Lake Van, and is still 
called by the Armenians Ararat. It is sometimes used in a 
wider sense for the whole of Armenia itself. Some derive the 
Heb. to'inM ararat from Sans, arjawarta^ holy ground. See 
Wahl, Asien, 518, 806, seq.; Morier, Second Journey, 312; 
Schroeder, Thes. Ling. Arm. 55 ; Ker Porter, Travels, vol. L 178, 
seq. ; Smith & Dwight's Res. in Armen. vol. ii. 73, and Gresen. 
Tregelles, Lond. 1846. 

ARBROATH, sometimes Aberbrothwick, more correctly Aber* 
brothock, a town in Forfar, Scotland, named from its situation at 
the mouth of the small river Brothock. See Aber. 

ARCHANGEL, Russia, named after Michael the archangel. 

ARCHES COURT, an Ecclesiastical Court in England, so 
called from the Church of St. Marj-^e-Bow (de arcubus), 
whose top is raised of stone pillars, built bow or archwise, 
where it was anciently held. {Blackstane.) From L. aretu 
abow, arch, vault. Court from A. S. curt (Arm. court; It. 
Sp. and Port, eorte ; Fr. cour), from Gr. %oproc an endosore, 
court-yard. 

ARCHIPELAGO, properly the sea which separates Greece 
from Asia Minor, otherwise called the iBgean Sea; but also 
applied to a sea interspersed with many isles, or a group of isles. 
Some say from Gr. apyoQ chief, others from Aiyoioc .£gean, and 
TcAflyoc sea, from or allied to Heb. peleg stream. 
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ARCTIC OCEAN, i.e. the Northern Ocean, whence the Ant- 
arctic Ocean, i.e. the ocean opposite to the Arctic Ocean — ^from 
6r. apurmog, id., from apKrog a hear, also a northern constella- 
tion (the Bear). 

AKDENNES (arden!), a tract of country in France and 
Belgium, from the O. Gaul, word arden a wood ; others say from 
ar great, den a forest. Manage, quoting Camden, says, "whence 
Arden, now called Woodland, co. Warwick, which was the greatest 
forest in England;" further, "that in Sweden, pr^s de TOstro- 
gothie, is a forest named Com-Arden." Csesar calls Ardennes 
Arduenna ; Fortunatus, Ardenna. 

ABGH, ER6H (which form the last syllable of many local 
names in Lancashire, Westmoreland, and the adjoining parts of 
Yorkshire, as in Strasergh, Mansergh, Sizergh, Frisergh, Britergh, 
Grimsargh), Whitaker derives from Sw. arf, ploughed land. 
Arf may be from L. arvum a field, literally arable land, from 
arvus ploughed, for aruus, from aro to plough. 

ARGYLL, found written Argyle, a county in Scotland ; from 
Gael. Argaily said to be contracted from Arre^Gaidhely i.e. the 
frontier of the Gaels ; some say Earra^Ghaidhealf the country 
of the West Gael. 

ARLBERG, in Tyrol ; properly Adler's berg, i.e. eagle's 
mountain. See Vorarlberg. 

ARLON, Belgium, said to be the Roman Orolanum. 

ARMENIA. The Greeks derive the name of this tract of 
country from one Armenus, who, after accompanying Jason in 
the Argonautic expedition, settled here. Others, transforming 
Armenia into Aramia, derive it from Aram, ton of Shem, or from 
a king of Armenia of that name. Bochart thinks Armenia may 
come from Heb. aar mountain, and Jftftm, the name of a province 
in this country, mentioned by Jeremiah, and placed by that 
prophet between Ararat and Ashchenaz. This opinion is sup- 
ported by Chaldee interpreters, who on this and a like passage in 
Amos, instead of Mini read Armeina, so that Armenia may mean 
the mountain or mountainous part of Mini or Mynias, as Nicolas 
of Damascus calls it. The name Mini, Menni, and Mynias, or 
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Mylias, was at first pecaliar to one province^ bat in time became 
common to the whole country. Mini or Menni is supposed to 
be derived from a Heb. word signifying metal ; Armenia, according 
to Procopius, abounding with mines. See Moses Choren. Hist. 
Armen. p. 49 ; Boch. Phaleg. lib. i. c. 3 ; Jerem. li. 27 ; 
Amos» iv. 3 ; Procop. lib. i. De Bell. Pers. 

ARMORIG A« the ancient appellation of that part of France 
now called Bretagne ; from Celt, ar upon» wwr the sea» i. e. 
maritime. 

ARRAS» a town of France — *' a corruption of Origiacum, its 
ancient name, said to be from Gelt, or mouth, embouchure, 
riffui cut, divided, ae river.** 

ARRO, a river in co. Radnor, properly arw, from W. gano 
rough. Bryn Arw is the name of a mountain in co. Monmouth. 

ARUN, a river in Sussex ; qu. W. anayn very white, bright, 
from prefix ar, and gwyn white ; or Arun may be an extension of 
the Gelt, ar. See Ayrshire. 

ARUNDEL, Sussex. The earliest conjectural accounts ascribe 
the name of this place to hirondelie, a swallow, which is still the 
arms of the town, though the origin of the bearing is not known. 
Some assert that the celebrated Bevis of Hampton (South), the 
conqueror of the giant Ascapart, and hero of ancient romances, 
who is supposed to have been keeper of the castle here, had a 
favourite horse, which for its swiftness he not only termed 
Hirondelie, or Orundele in Norman-French, but also the demesne 
after its name. There is still a tradition among the Norwegians, 
which asserts that their countrymen, in the course of their 
descents on these coasts, established themselves here, and gave 
the name of their own Arendal to this place. The etymology of 
Arundel seems simple enough, i.e. Dell of the Arun, on which 
river this town is situated. King Alfred left JErundele to his 
brother Athelm. But see Tierney, Hist. Arundel. See also 
Arun. 

ASGENSION ISLE, one of the African islands in the South 
Atlantic Ocean. It was first discovered in 1501 by Galego, 
a Portuguese navigator, who called it Ilha de Nossa Senhora de 
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Conoei^ao ; Isle of Our Lady of Conception. It waa seen a 
second time hj Albuquerque, on his Tojage to India in 1503, 
probably on Ascension Day, when it received its present name. 
{Rees.) There. is also another isle of this name, lying about 
100 leagues £. from the coast of Braiil. 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCIl, co. Leicester. lU original de 
signation was simply Ashby ; it received the addition *' De-la- 
Zouch" from the Zouches, who were lords of it. Ashby, in 
ancient writings is called Ascebi and Esseby — perhaps the by or 
town of the Jlsci or Essi. Zouch was formerly written Zuohe 
(Low L. Zueheui) and Souoh, which signifies a withered or dry 
stock ; from Fr. 90uche, a corruption of G. stock, 

ASIA. A name originally given to Asia Minor, or some part of 
it ; perhaps from the Asses, Ases, or Osses about Mount Taurus. 
Mallet, North. Antiq. i. 60. Qu. 6r. a^w to dry, make dry, a^A 
drought, allied to Heb. ae to bum. Bochart*s etymology is 
very reasonable. He says the term Asia was first applied to the 
great peninsula — ^now commonly called Asia Minor — which occu- 
pies a middle place between Europe and Africa, and he derives 
it from the Phoen. ^im oW, which signifies not only half, but 
middle ; and he quotes Pliny, who says, " IDnc, id est li 
Gadibus, intranti dextrd Africa est, lavd Europa. Inter has 
Asia est." Also Mela de Asid, lib. i. cap. 2 : ** Media nostris 
eequoribus excipitur." Others derive Asia from Sans, aswa a 
horse. 

ASSYNT, CO. Sutherland. Assynt or Assint is said to be a 
contraction of the Gael, as agus innte, signifying "out and in,*' 
evidently referring to and descriptive of the general outline of 
thii parish. A glance at the map of Assynt makes it extremely 
probable that this derivation is correct. (Stat, Jee. Scot,) 

ASTO, ASTA, ASTI, in names of places in the Basque pro- 
vinces of Spain, as in Astobeza, Astorga, and in Sp. names men- 
tioned by Roman writers, as in Asta, Astige, Astapa, Astura, 
Asturica, is a corruption of the Basq. achOf aiteat a rock ; thus 
Asta-pa, a dwelling at the foot of a rock ; Ast-ura, the river 
Astura, literally rock-water {urd water). See Asturiai. 

c 
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ASPORGA, in Spain, corrupted from Astorica (Augusta) its 
ancient name ; but see Asto, 

AS'TRAKHAN, found written Astrakan, Astracan, and Astra- 
chan ; name of a province of the Russian Empire, and formeily 
of a Khannate— i.e. the dominion or district of a Khan — ^whicfa 
extended northward from the river Terek to the sources of the 
Ufa in the Ural Mountains* Astrakhan is also the name of the 
capital of the province. Some assert that this city was built by 
a Tartar king named Astra Khan, who. gave it his name. M. de 
risle, in his Carte d'Asie for his Hist, of Jangiz Khan, names 
this city Hadji Tercan or Astracan, and the historians of Jangia 
Khan and Timur Bee speak of a title giving great privileges, and 
called a tercan. 

ASTU'RI AS, a province of Spain lying near the Bay of Biscay ; 
the country inhabited by the Astures, i.e. those who dwelt on 
the banks of the Astura. Silius Italicus says the Astures take 
their name from Astur or Astyr, Memnon's charioteer ! There 
is a viUage called Astura, 39 miles S. £. of Rome, at the month 
of a little river of the same name. Strabo calls it Sro^oc v'orofA^ ; 
Pliny, Astura ; Festus, Stura. Lamartini^re thinks the Astures 
of Spain may have originally dwelt on the banks of this river. 
But see Asto. 

ATCHAFALAYA, a river of the United SUtes, one of the 
western arms of the Mississippi at its delta. The name means 
the ''lost water." (JoJbw^oti.) 

ATHENS (Fr. Atkhk^ L. Aikmug, Sp. Jtenas, It. Aiene), 
from Gr. Adifyoi, ASi^m}, from Atijin}, ASi^yfluo, Minerva or PSidlas, 
goddess of Wisdom. At Athens was a tribunal famous for the 
justice and impartiality of its dedsions, caUed Areopagus. Labbe 
derives the name from A^oc itayot* the hiU of Mars. A^c may 
come from Sans, arak the planet Mars. 

ATHERSTONE, amarkettown, co. Warwick,a conruption of 
Ardoa's-town, it bdng situated cm the confines of the great 
forest. See A&ojbnnbs. 

ATLANTIC. This ocean was caUed Atlanticiis, dther from 
its washing the coast not fiur from Mount Atlas, on the western 
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side of Africa, or from its being the great sea bejond Mount 
Atlas. ** Atlas is sayed to support the heavens near where the 
Hesperides are situated. Atlas might possibly have been the 
founder of the people who possessed the extremest parts of 
Africa about Mount Atlas, which on account of its extraordinary 
height, seemed to prop up heaven, and because it was far in the 
west, where they imagined heaven almost met the earth. This 
mountain might have had the name from the first ruler of the 
people." (Cooke, notes on Hesiod.) From L. Jtlanticus, from 
Gr. ArAavrixoc, from ArXac, one who carries burdens ; not sup- 
porting pain or toil, a, priv., rXtnui, rAao;, to bear, endure, suffer. 

Some of the Arabic lexicons give ^jyJL^ athu^ bare, smooth, 

satin, sphere, &c. 

ATLANTICA or ATLANTIS, an isle mentioned by the 
ancients as situated W. of Cadiz, on the strait of Gibraltar, 
and which they allege to have been sunk and overwhelmed 
by the ocean. Atlas, Atlantis, Atlanticus, Atlantica. See At- 

UiNTIC. 

ATTOCK, a fort and small town in the Panjab. Its name 
signifies ** obstacle," which is supposed to have been given to it 
under the presumption that no scrupulous Hindoo would pro- 
ceed westward of it. Some assert that the name was given to 
it by the Emperor Akbar, because he here found much difficulty 
in crossing the river. The river itself is at this place frequently 

by the natives called Attock. {Thornton,) From Hind. i^^\ 

atdk, prevention, stop, hindrance, obstruction, bar, obstacle; 
atak-nd, to be stopped, prevented. 

AU, as a termination of names of places in Grermany, is the 
G. aue a pasture, meadow. 

AUDLEY, from A. S. aid, old, leag, a field—the old field. 

AUDLEY END, Essex, takes its name from a magnificent 
palace built there by Thomas Audley, Chancellor of England. 

AUGSBURG {owg^burg) in Bavaria, situated near the junction 
of the rivers Wertach and Lech ; called by the Romans Vindo 
and licus ; whence the original city founded by them was n^ 

c 2 
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Augusta yiDdelicorum ; and from Augusta comes the first syllable 
in Augsburg. Thus, Augusta-burg, Augstburg, Augsburg. 

AUNE, or Avon, name of a river in Devon, and of several 
rivers in England. See Avon, 

AURANGABAD, a city in Hindustan ; the city of Aurang- 
zeb. See Abad. 

AUSTIN FRIARS, contraction of Augustine Friars. 

AUSTRALIA, contraction of Austral Asia, i.e. Southern Asia, 
fVom L. auatraliSy from au8ter the South. 

AUSTRIA, Latinized from G. Oesterreieh; Mer Eastern, 
reich kingdom ; the Eastern Empire, so called in reference to the 
Western dominions of Charlemagne. ** Ostirrichi " (pst-reich or 
dster-reich, the eastern realm) first occurs in a diploma of Otho III. 

AUTUN (otun'). See Dunum. 

AUVERGNE (ovatm!), a province of France ; from Low L. 
Jrvemia, said to be from Celt, ar excellence, hem, contraction 
of baran soldiers, because the Auvergnats were very warlike. 

AVA, capital of Birma. Its native name is Angwa, which 
means a fish-pond ; and it is said to have been so called because 
erected where such a pond had formerly been. Angwa was cor- 
rupted by the Hindus and Malays into Awa, and by the Eu- 
ropeans into Ava. Its official name is Ratnapura (City of the 
Pearl). The capital is not confined to Ava, but embraces Sagaing 
and Amarapura (Town of Immortality). 

AVE MARIA LANE. See Paternoster Row. 

AVERNUS, The Lake of, Campania, Italy, so called because 
the vapours that exhaled from it were so poisonous, that they 
struck dead the birds that flew over it. The name was not 
peculiar to Italy. One of these Avemi was near the Temple of 
Minerva at Athens, and another in Syria. Avernus is from Gr. 
aopvoc, a, priv,, opvtg a bird. See Cic, also Liv., Plin. lib. 4 ; 
Virg. ^n. Hb. iv. 512, vi. 242 ; Lucret. vi. 738 et seq., also 818. 

AVON, found written Aune, Afene, and Afon; a river in 
Somerset ; also the name of four other rivers in England ; from 
W, a/on, avon, Arm. a/onf Com. atian, Ir. abhan, Manx mm 
a river, from Gael, amhainn, which Armstrong derives from amk 
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water, ocean, ain water. '* Avon " is found in names of places 
in Wales, as Aberavon, S. Wales. See Aber. 

AXHOLM (aa/home), co. Lincoln ; from Sax. Eaxanholm, from 
the town Axel, and holm an isle having many rivers in it. 
(Bailey.) But see Isca. 

AXMINSTER, from A. S. Eaxanmiruter. See Isca. 

AXMOUTH. See Isca. 

AYLESBURY, co. Bucks. The British name is said to be 
lost. The Saxons called this city Aeglesburge. In Domesday 
it is mentioned under Eilesberia and Elesberie. Leland writer 
Alesbury, Camden, Ailesbury, which mode of spelling is retained 
in the title of the Marquis of Ailesbury (Eng. Ency,). The 
name is also found written Ailesburie and Aylesburie. " Ailsbury 
derived great fame from Eadburg or Edburg and her sister 
Eaditha, two holy virgins, the daughters of Frewald or Fredewall, 
a king or Mercian prince, who was lord of this country." 
(Eennett, Paroch. Antiq.) Speed affirms that Aylesbury " be- 
came much frequented on account of the holiness of St. Edith^ 
and that the town was allotted to her for her dowry," &c. &c. 
Elfleda, Duchess of Mercia, daughter of King Alfred, is said to 
have induced her brother Edward, called the Elder, to repair 
Edsbury, after the town had been laid waste by the Danes. 
Leland also speaks of '* Ellesburotoe, in Chiltem HiUes, three 
miles from Alesbury by south." Eadburg, Eadsburg, Eadsbury, 
Ealsbury, Alesbury, Ailsbury, Aylesbury. 

AYRSHIRE. The river Ayr is said to give its name not only 
to the town of Ayr, at whose mouth it stands, but also to the 
parish and county. In royal charters, and in all ancient records, 
the name of the burgh is written Are, subsequently changed to 
Air, and since the end of the last century it has been written Ayr. 
The name of the river may be from Celt, ar clear, " said to be 
sufficiently characteristic of this stream, which, flowing above a 
gravelly bed, continues clear and limpid through the whole of its 
course. There are other rivers bearing the same name, and 
doubtless having a common etymology, not only in England, 
France, and Switzerland, but in almost every country in Europe." 
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AZORES) or Western Isles, a series of islands in the N. Atlan* 
tic, belonging to Portogal, were so called from the great number 
of hawks fonnd there ; from Port, a^ea, pi. of a^ a hawk. 

AZ'OV, the Sea of, in Russia, takes its name from the town of 
Azov, on the mainland. Azov is found written Azoph, Azaph« 
Azov, Azach, Azoff, Assoff, and Asoph. Li ancient history there 
were several rivers and towns named respectively Asopie, Asopo, 
AsopuSy and Asopa. Josephus mentions Asoph or Asophon as 
the name of a viUage in Palestine, near the Jordan. Ortelius» 
referring to Josephus, says that by Asophos is meant the village 
of Asochis. Some assert that the river in Boeotia was so called 
on account of its extreme muddiness ; others that Asophus, son 
of Neptune, gave his name to this river. 



B. 



BAALBEC, BALBEC. Mr. Francis Crossley thinks Baalbec 
is the Phoen.-Ir. baal-beact, i.e. the sun-circle ; and he says it was 
no doubt originally one of those vast circular earthen embankments 
with upright stones, and an altar in the centre, such as the 
Phoenicians erected at Amesbury ; at the Giant's Ring, near 
Belfast ; and at Greenan Mountain, co. Donegal ; and that the 
name of the latter particularly carries us back to remote antiquity : 
Grian, i.e. Grynoeus ; an, i.e. ain a circle. In Arab, it is pro- 
nounced Ba'albak, and was called by the Greeks Heliopolis, i.e. 
City of the Sun. Some assert that Baalbec is the Baalath of 
Scripture. 

BABEL, from Arab. Jjb bdb bel, the gate or court (city) of 

Bel, or Belus, in allusion to the Tower or Temple of Belus, 
commonly called Tower of Babel. Some say Babel is for Heb. 
h^b^ bilbel confusion ; balal, to mix or confuse. See Babbi.- 

MANDEL. 

BABELMANDEL, properly Babelmandeb, a strait which 
joins the Red Sea to the Ocean, called by some Latin geographers 



i 
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Ostium Luct^ : from Arab. Bdbu 7 mandab, i.e. the funeral gate, 
passage of mourning, the gate of tears, from c-^U bdb a gate, 

A\ al the, 4_^jJ nadaha to bewail (a death). It received its 

name from the old Arabians, from the danger of the navigation, 
and the number of shipwrecks b j which it was distinguished ; 
which induced them to consider as dead, and to wear mourning 
for all who had the boldness to hazard the passage through it 
into the Ethiopic Ocean. 

BABYLON, supposed to have stood on the spot where the 
Tower of Babel was built ; from Babel. 

BACH (hak\ in names of places in Wales, is the W. bach 
small. 

Bx\CHARACH {bakarak), on the Rhine, a contraction of 
L. Bacchi ara, the altar of Bacchus, a name conferred upon a 
rock in the bed of the river, usually covered with water, but in 
very dry seasons appearing above the surface. The sight of it is 
hailed with joy by the owner of the vineyard, who regards this 
as a sure sign of a fine vintage. (Murray.) 

BADAJOZ (bad'ahoth)), "from Arab, beled aix, land of life." 

{VieyraJ) Perhaps jjj balad province, city, town, iiijcc *auh 

life. 

BADEN (bah!d*n), the name of many places in Germany, &c. 
The word Baden is simply the pi. of G. bad a bath, most of the 
places in question being, or having once been, famous for their 
baths. Baden-Baden is so called to distinguish it from the 
others. 

BAFFA, in Cyprus, corrupted from Ghr. ILafog, a city which 
was sacred to Venus. 

BAGDAD (in Arab. j\tijo bdghddd). It is said that the city 

of Seleuca (built by Seleucus) was reduced to such a state of 
desolation, as to have nothing remaining on the spot where it 
formerly stood but the cell of a monk called Bad^ and a garden 
adjoining, whence it was called Bagdad, i.e* the Grarden of Dad. 

cb bdgh in Pers. is a garden. Paradise. 
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BAGH, or BAG, in local names in India, is the Pers. c\j bagk 

a garden, orchard, plantation ; as Kndsiya h^h, the name of a 
garden outside the walls of DelhL 

BAHAR', or BIHAR', capital of a province of the same name 
in Hindustan, and which, though distinct from, is sometimes 
identified with Bengal ; corrupted from Sans. viAdr, a Buddhist 
monastery. 

BAKTSCHISERAl, a town in the Crimea, hidden in a valley. 

The name means "the palace of the gardens," from Turc. d^^U 

bdgtehe a garden, ^\j^ serdi palace. 

BALA, in names of places in Wales and Ireland, means the 
exit of a river out of a lake. (W. and Ir.) 

BALA HISSAB, of the city of Cahul, Affghanistan, signifies 
the upper town or castle, ''as Bala-Khanen means the upper 
room of the royal palace, which commanded the lower and more 
extensive portion, divided into two hy the Cabul river." {Black" 
wood.) The Pers. h&ld signifies above, high ; the Arab hiadr is 
a fortified town, a castle. 

6ALAKLATA (Crimea). The Genoese founded the little 
town at the bottom of the haven, and built the fort on the 
adjoining cliff. The name is corrupted from It. beUa chiawe 
beautiful quay ; an appellation which it well deserves. 

BALEARIC ISLES. Majorca and Minorca were anciently 
called Baleares. The most western, being the greatest, was named 
Balearis Major, whence Majorca; the most eastern, for same 
reason, was called Balearis Minor, whence Minorca. Some derive 
Baleares from Gr. fiaWw to throw, because the inhabitants were 
good slingers. Bochart agrees with Strabo and others, who 
consider the name to be of native origin, and he derives it from 
Phoen. baal lord, also skilful, and yarah to throw, i.e. skilful in 
the art of throwing. 

BALKH, one of the capitals of Khurasan, supposed to be the 
ancient Bactra, whence the name may have been corrupted. The 
historians of Persia attribute the foundation of this town to 
Kajumarath, first king of this country, and say that he named it 
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Balkhe, from balkiden or halgiden, to welcome a friendy because, 
having for a long time lost his brother, he at last found him at 
this place. Balkh in Arab, means ''proud/' 

BALKAN, from Turc. ^\i2b bdlkdn, meaning chains of 

mountains in general ; particularly the Balkan, or Mount Haemus, 
which separates Bulgaria from Roumelia. 

BALLANGLEICH, a pathway leading down from the brow of 
the castle hill at Stirling. The name is Grael., and signifies 
'' the winding pass.'* 

BALLY or BAL, BALLYROBE, BALLYSHANNON. BaUy 
or Bal in local names in Ireland is the Ir. baile a town, village, 
townland — ^thus, Ballymony, town on the bog; Ballintra, town 
on the strand ; Ballymore, the great town ; Ballinahinch, town on 
the island ; Ballyrobe, Bally shannon, towns on the rivers Robe 
and Shannon. 

BALSCOTE {baiscut), Oxon. See Cote. 

BALTA LIMAN', on the European shore of the Bosphorus, 
celebrated for a treaty between the Turks and Russians which 

was signed there. The Turc. ^UjJ limdn is a port, from Grr. 

BALTIC SEA. This sea has either been named from its 
having the shape or appearance of a belt, or frt)m certain straits 
or channels surrounding its isles, called belts ; as the Greater and 
Lesser Belt on the coast of Denmark. Bailey says, "the sea 
belonging to Baltia, an island in the German Ocean " — from L. 
Balticutn (mare), from balteum (A. S. belt, Sw. bait, Dan. balte) 
a belt, which some derive from the Grael. beilt. 

BALTIMORE, one of the chief cities in Maryland, U.S., 
takes its name from Lord Baltimore, who settled the province of 
Maryland in 1635. 

BALHQCHAR. Under " Bdlu-ehar, or chur, land covered by 
a deposit of sand, a sand-bank formed by a deposit of sand from 
the waters of a river," Wilson says, ''name of a village near 
Morshidabad, perhaps originally so formed from the river" — 

from Hind. A\j bdlu sand (from Sans, bdlukd), _>. char, ehoor^ 

a shoal, bank. 
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BAM, BEAM, found as initials in names of places in England, 
are said to denote that they received their names from heing 
situated in woody places, or near a groTe. The A« S. beam is a 
tree. See Bampton and Beamfleet. 

BAMBERG, a Itown of Germany, in Franconia, anciently 
Bahenherg, the name supposed to have been given to it by Babe, 
(daughter of the Emperor Otho II.), who enlarged it. 

BAMPTON. Many places in England have been so named, 
from their elevated situation and being covered with wood, from 
A, S. beam-dune ; beam a tree, dune a hill. 

BANBURY, Oxon, means, according to some, *'high fastness." 
(See Bury.) Bailey says, *' of Sax. bana manslaughter, byrigh 
a city, perhaps so called from some great slaughter there." 
Bailey probably refers to the great battle between King Cynric 
and the Britons, a.d. 556 ; but Banbury in Wilts also lays claim 
to being the site of the same event. Camden says the Saxon 
name of this place was Banesbyrig ; in Domesday it is called 
Banesberie. The A. S. bdna is destruction ; the W. ban is high. 

BANGOR, found written Banchor, N. Wales. De Band, 
speaking of the cathedral church of Bangor, says, *' it must not 
be confounded with the celebrated college of the same name in 
Flintshire. Bangor (i.e. the college in Caermarthen) is properly 
called Bangor Deiniol, Bangor Vawr yn Arllechwdh." The 
historian Cressy places the date of its foundation in a.d. 516, and 
adds, '^ Malgo Conan not long after built a city, which for the 
beauty of its situation he called Ban'cdr, i.e. the high or con- 
spicuous choir ;" and in a note De Barri adds, *' When Christianity 
was first established in Britain, it was only in particular societies, 
which went by the appellation of C6r, i.e. circle, society, or con- 
gregation, distinguished after by the names of those teachers who 
established them. When these CSrau began to have authority, 
they came to be called by the name of Bangor, from ban high, 
and c6r, i.e. the supreme society or college." Somner derives 
the A. S. Bancorena-burh, Bancorna-byrig (Bangor) from bane 
a bank, an elevation, chor a choir, and burh or byrig, a burg or 
city. 
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BAR6ARY9 a large tract of country in the N. of Africa, so 

called bj the Arabs, and said to be from ^ j barriyyun an 

uncultivated country, or harriyyat a desert, because it was very 
little populated before the Arabs inhabited it. See Lamartinidre, 
quoting Dapper, p. 116. 

BARBICAN. Pennant says, ** the Barbican which I men- 
tioned as originally a Roman specula or watch-tower, lay a little 
to the north of this street (Noble Street). It was an appendage 
to most fortified places. The Saxons gave them the title of 
Burgh- kenning. They were esteemed so important, that the 
custody was always committed to some man of rank." ** There 
was of old a manor-house of the king's, called Base-court, or 
Barbican, destroyed in 1251 ; but it was restored, as appears 
above." See Pennant, pp. 12, 331 , Lond. 1813. 

BARCELONA, Spain, corrupted from L. Bareina-ams ; thus, 
Barcinone, Barcelone, Barcelona. Pineda says, "anciently 
Barcimdne, a name given it by Amilcar Bareinus" 

BAR'DAWAN, a district and a city in Bengal ; from Pers. 

joU'J'f^ hardawdn, from Sans, vardhamdna thriving. 

BARDNEY, co. Lincoln, from A. S. cege island, beordana of 
birds. It is found written Beordan-ige. See Bosworth. 

BARD^Y, an island off the coast of Caernarvon, so called from 
having been the last retreat of the Welsh bards ; from W. bardd 
a bard, ey from A. S. ig, an isle. 

BARLOW. See Low. 

BARMOUTH, N. Wales ; named from its situation near the 
conflux {aber) of the Maw — usually called Avon Vawr, i. e. the 
Great River — ^from aber maw ; thus, Aber Maw, Bermaw, Bar- 
mouth. 

BAR'NAGORE. See Nagore. 

BARTON. See Berwick. 

BASING, OLD, a town and castle near Basingstoke, Hants ; 
Bailey says, from Sax. basing^ a coat of mail, because of the re- 
semblance it has thereto. But see Ing. 

BASINGHALL STREET, a corruption of Basing-haugh, i. e. 
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the haugh belonging to the Basing family. Haugh or haw is a 
small piece of ground adjoining a house, a small field ; literally 
an inclosed piece of land, from A. S. haga. The Sco. haugh is a 
low-lying meadow. Bailey says, ** Basing-hall or Bassishaw Street, 
once called Basingis-hawe, from Sax. basing a cloak, atoe a hall, 
q. d. a place for cloth of which cloaks, &c., are made." 

BASLE, Basel, Basil, or B&le, a town in Switzerland, built upon 
the site of the ancient Basilia; from 6r. fiaa-^KBix queen, 
princess ; also kingdom, sovereignty. The French pronounce it 
bahl : the Germans bas^L 

BASQUE PROVINCES. The Basques call themselves Viz- 
cainos and B&scos. Some derive Basque from the Basq. bassoco 
a mountaineer, a highlander. Humboldt says from bancoa a 
forest, whence baso'Coa, belonging to a forest, pL Basocoac, The 
Basques have been also called Vasques, Vascones, and Vascons* 
The general opinion seems to be that Gascony was peopled, 
towards the end of the sixth century, by a Spanish tribe that 
crossed the Pyrenees, and took possession of Novempopulaui. 
Gascon is therefore most probably merely another orthography of 
Vascon. The Gascons, like the Basques, confound the letters v 
and 6, which gave rise to Scaliger's pleasantry — ** Felices populi 
quibus bibere est vivere.'^ According to some writers, the Basques 
call themselves Euscaldunac, their country Euscalerria, and their 
language Euscara, or Escuara. Larramendi derives Escuara from 
eseuco free, era mode, or manner. It is more than probable that 
the only etymological part of Escuara is esc, and that esc and 
eusc may be synonymous with the first syllable laBasq-ue, Vasq-ue^ 
Bisq-ue, and GasC'Ony ; and perhaps with vesc and osc in some 
names of places, as Vesci, Vescia, Vescovato, and Osca. 

BASSORAH, or Basra, Balsorah, Turkey ; in Arab. " a mar- 
gin." It is situated on the Shat-al-Jrab, '* river of the Arabs*'' 
See Johnston, 

BASTIA, chief town of the island of Corsica. Qu. It. bastia 
rampart, trench, fence, from Low L. bastum, 

BATAVIA (Betuwe), an isle in Holland between the Rhine 
and the Waal. The word is thought by many to be contracted 
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from bat-auwer$, «* inhabitants of good or fruitful land," from 
bat, bet, good, auwe ground, country. It is thought that the 
name is preserved in part of Gelderland, the Betuwe, fruitful 
country, in opposition to Feluwe, bad land from vale falling, 
defective, &c. (Hist. Dutch Lang, by Ypey.) Others say this 
isle occupies part of the country of the ancient Batavi or Insula 
Batavorum, and that the name Betuwe is derived from that of 
Batavia. It seems more reasonable to presume that Betuwe is 
the original of Batavia. 

BATCH, BACH, a termination of local names in England, as 
in Comberbatch and Sandbach (Cheshire), Woodbatch (Salop), 
may be the G. bach a stream, rivulet. The A. S. beck is still 
common in the northern counties. 

BATH. So called on account of the celebrity of its hot baths, 
from A. S. bath, batho, a bath (W. badh, or bos, 6. D. Sw. and 
Dan. bad), bathian to bathe. *' It was called by Antoninus the 
Waters of the Sun (Aquae Solis) ; and from the great concourse of 
diseased people Acemanni Civitas, in A. S. Acmanceaster, i. e. 
the sick folks' town." The Britons named it Badiza, and the 
Saxons Bathan-cester. 

BATTLE, Sussex. '* Battle Abbey, so called by William the 
Conqueror, in token of a signal victory obtained over Harold, the 
last Danish king ; which was the first step to his reducing the 
whole kingdom to obedience." {Bailey.) 

BATTERSEA. Bailey writes Batereea, " once called Patric's 
Ea, i. e. Patrick's Isle." According to Lysons it is called in the 
Conqueror's survey Patricesy, and has since been written Bat- 
trichsey, Battersey. Aubrey derives its name from St. Patrick. 
Lambarde says, '< Battersey quasi Botersey ; because it was near 
the water-side, and was the removing-house of the archbishops of 
York." But, as Lysons observes, to confute so absurd an ety- 
mology, it is scarcely necessary to say that the archbishops of 
York had no property in Battersea till the reign of Edward IV. ; 
that Patricesy in the Saxon is " Peter's water " or river ; and as 
the same record which caUs it Patricesy mentions that it was 
given to St. Peter, it might then first assume that appellation ; 
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but this, he owns, is conjecture. Petersham, which is writtx 
precisely the same in Domesday, tiz., Patriceham, belonged ' 
St. Peter's Abbey, Chertsey, and retains its original name, a litl 
modernized. 

BAVARIA (L.), anciently Boioaria, i. e. the country of tl 
Boii, or Boioarii. 

BAYONNE (bayon'), Sp. Bay6na, a city in the S. W. of Fnmo 
near the frontiers of Spain, from Basq. Bayon, from baiya, bayim 
a port, i.e. a good port. 

BEALACHNAM-BO, Loch Katrine : '< the pass of cattle* 
(Gael.) 

BEAMFLEET, Beamfled (Hunts) Bamfleet, Benfled (Essex) 
from A. S. Beam-fleot ; beam a tree (see Bafn)^ fleot an arm * 
the sea, an estuary. See Chron. 897, and Bosworth, 

BEAUMARIS (bclmorria), in the Isle of Anglesey ; from F 
beau, fine, and marais a fen or marsh. {Bailey,) 

BEAIJNE {bone)y in France ; from Celt, bel sources, na fron 
maou two {Diet, Nat.) : perhaps watered by two streams havin 
their source near the town. Beaune was anciently written Beauli 
(in L. Pagus Belnisus). 

BEAUVAIS (bo'vay), in France, in L. Bellovacum, firom Cell 
beloo valour, ywys man. The inhabitants were anciently n 
nowned for their courage. (Did. Nat.) 

BECC, BEC, BECK, in names of places, or as a terminatio 
of names of places, in England, &c., denotes their situation to b 
near a brook or river ; from A. S. becc a brook, rivulet, from roo 
of Ice. becky D. beck, G. bach. Beck is still used in the N. c 
England, particularly in Westmoreland, Cumberland, and nortl 
Lancashire for a mountain stream, or rivulet. See also Baswortl 
and Chr. 1 140 ; lug. p. 370, 4. 

BEDDGELERT (beth'gelert\ Caernarvon, N. Wales, proper! 
Bedd Celert. Its name, says Carlisle, according to traditioi 
implies ** the grave of Celert," a greyhound which belonged t 
Lly welyn, the last Prince of Wales ; and a large rock is stil 
pointed out as the monument of this celebrated dog, being on thi 
spot where it was found dead, together with the stag which it h«< 
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pursued from Caernarvon. In W. bedd is a grave. For the 
tradition seeBinpley (Excurs. in N. Wales). 

BEDFORD, formerly Bedanford, a contraction of Bedicanford, 
from A. S. bedican to bedike, fortify with a mound, and /ore?, id. 
" The fortress of the ford." The battle between Cuthwulf and 
the Britons, in a.d. 572, is said to have been fought here. 

BEDFORD ROW, Holbom, " took its name from the uses 
to which these lands, and others adjacent, were bequeathed by 
Sir William Harpur of Bedford ; viz., to found a free and per- 
petual school in that, his native place — for portioning poor 
maidens ; supporting poor children ; and maintaining the poor 
with the surplus ; all of them inhabitants of the said town." 
{Pennant,) 

BEDLAM, a corruption of Bethlehem (q. v.) ; the name of a 
religious house in London, afterwards converted into a lunatic 
asylum. 

BEER, in names of places in the Holy Land, is the Heb. IMl 

(Arab. JO beer) a well ; thus. Beer, name of a city near Jeru- 
salem ; Beer-elim, the well of heroes ; Beer-sheba, the well or 
fountain of an oath {shabah an oath). 

BEER ALSTON, BEER FERRIS. Beer Alston is a small 
market town in the parish of Beer Ferris, Devon. Risdon says 
it was given by William the Conqueror to the French family of 
Allenson, soon after the conquest, from whom it took its name ; 
and that in the reign of Henry H. this honour, as well as 
Beer Ferrers, erroneously called Bere Ferris, was held by Henry 
Ferrers ; and Martin Ferrers, the last of that ancient house, was 
put in special trust to defend the sea-coast against the invasion 
of the French in Edward III.'s time. (See P. Cyc) Beer may 
come from A. S. beorh a hill, rampart, citadel, fortification, heap. 
The A. S. has also beora, beam, a grove, bearw, bearo, a barrow, 
high or hilly place, wood, grove, hill covered with wood. 

BEERSHEBA. See Beer. 

BEHRING'S STRAITS (written also Beering and Bering). 
Captain Cook, who explored these straits, gave them this name, 
after Behring, an eminent navigator, who first discovered them. 
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BELGIUM. The Belgse were most probably the same peop 
as the Yolkes. Strabo and Titas Livius call them Yolcse, Csesa 
Yolgse, AusoniuS) Bolgse, Cicero, Belgse, and in Greek they ai 
called OvoXytai. One of their chiefs is named by historiai 
indifferently Bolgius and Belgius. Thierry and others assert thj 
the Bolg or Fir-bolg were originally from Asia, and that, o 
quitting that continent, they for a long time dwelt on the bordei 
of the Euxine, where the Greeks reduced them to servitudi 
From Thrace they emigrated to Ireland, and, having conqaere 
the inhabitants, remained in the country for some time. The 
were, however/ subsequently expelled by the inhabitants after 
bloody battle, when they retired to the Isle of Man and tl 
Hebrides, where several names of places still recall their passagi 
The traditions of Ireland also make mention of an emigratio 
into that isle of Belgse (Fir-bolg) from the embouchure of Ui 
Khine in Gaul. Fir-Bholg means the ancient Irish, the anciec 
Belgse. Fir in Irish means men. Keating observes that thei 
are still three families in Ireland descended from the Bdga 
viz. the Gabhruighe of Connaught, the Fairsigh of Failghe, an 
the Galliuns of Leinster. The Belgse doubtless took their nam 
from the Volga or Bolga, on the banks of which they dwelt. (Se 
Bulgaria.) Volga, Bolga, Bolgse, Belgae, Belgseum, Belgium. 

BELGRADE, formerly the capital of Servia ; from Illyr. he 
white, grad a castle, town. The Turks call it Beligrad. L 
Slav, it is Bjelohrad, in G. Griechisch-Weissenburg, anc 
Belgrad, and in Hung. Ndndor-Fej^rv^, all signifying whit 
town. But see Bolgrad and Gtorod. 

BEN, in names of places in Scotland, is the Gael, heann^ beinn, 
beinne, a hill, mountain, summit, pinnacle. (Ir. beatm^ W. 60911 
and pen, G. bann high, pinn a summit.) 

BEN LEDI, a river flowing out of Loch Venachoir, Perth ; alsc 
the name of the most conspicuous mountain in Callender — said tc 
be a contraction of Gael. beinn-le-Dia, " the hill of God." Some 
think it was named by the Druids, who had a temple on the 
summit of this hill, where the inhabitants in the vicinity assembled 
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for devotion once a year ; and it is said that ibis meeting con- 
tinued three days. 

BEN LOMOND denotes, according to some, a bare green hill ; 
others say it is a contraction of Ben-hch-lomin^ " the hill of the 
lake full of islands." Ben-more means the great mountain; 
Benyenue, the small mountain ; Beindeirg, the red mountain ; 
Bencleughs, the rock mountain. The Gael, lorn is bare, naked, 
open or exposed ; heagan is little (whence venue) ; dearg red ; 
elach, cloichy stone, pebble, rock. 

BEN NEVIS, the highest mountain in Britain, co. Inverness, 
Scotland. The .name is generally derived from Gael, beinn 
a mountain, and L. nivis of snow. The better opinion seems to be 
that Benevis is for Benhns, contracted from beinn-n^amh-bhathaia, 
i.e. ''the mountain with its summit in the clouds," or, as in 
Pope's Homer, '* cloud-kissing hill." Beinn a hill, n^am the 
heavens or clouds ; bathais, the part of the human head between 
the forehead and the crown. The name may have come thus : 
Beinn-n^amh-bhathais, Beinnambathais, Bennamvathais, Benna- 
vatais, Bennavais, Bennevais, Ben Nevis. 

BENARES, a city of Hindustan, on the Ganges, from Pers. 

imXkj BandriSf also B&ndras, from Sans. Varafidsi, from the 

two streams Vara and Nasi, as some say. Others derive Benares 
from Sans. Varanashi or K<isi, the splendid. 

BENDER, a town in Russia (formerly in Turkey), on the 
Dniester. It was anciently called Teckin or Tegine. This place 
is rendered famous from the sojourn here of Charles XII., after 
having been defeated by Peter the Great at Pultwa. The name 
is said to signify a tombt and on that account, and in conse- 
quence of the length of the king's absence, many thought him 
dead. Bender in Turc. signifies a place of passage, a place 
of commerce upon the frontiers ; port de mer, 6chelle du 
Levant. 

BENT, CHOW-BENT. Chowbent is a village in Lanca- 
shire ; the name means the bent or common of Chow or Chew. 
(See Baines' Hist. Lane.) Bent^ a coarse kind of grass 

D 
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growing on hilly groond {lAghtfoot) ; the open field, the plan 
i^S, Douglas), Bintz, bins, is a rush, joncus, sdrpas. (Janueaoi^ 
Sco. Diet.) 

BERDIANSK, in South Russia, named from its situatioD at 
the mouth of the Berda. 

BERE REGIS. See Regis. 

BERGEN^ capital of the province of Bergenhuys, Norway. 
The name is found written Bei^hen and Bjorgin, and in Low L. 
Berga. Pliny calls it Bergio. Some derive the name from G. 
bergen, to hide, conceal. It is more prohably from berg^ Dan. 
bierg, a mountain, from being surrounded on the land side by 
seven high mountains. 

BERI A, BERRA, BERIE, BERRY, found in names of places, 
is an O. Eng. word denoting a plain open heath or wide flat 
champaign ; as in Mix-berie, Cornberrie, Beria Sancti Edmundi — 
mentioned by Matthew Paris — which does not refer to the town, 
but to the adjoining plain. Cowel says, ''that many flat and 
wide meads, and other open grounds, are still called by the name 
of beries and 6«n>-fields. So the spacious mead between Oxford 
and Isley was in the reign of King Athelstan called Bery, as now 
the largest pasture-ground in Quarendon, Bucks, is known by the 
name Berry-field. And such, indeed, were the berie meadows, 
which, though Sir H. Spelman interprets them to be the 
demesne meadows, or manor meadows, yet were truly any flat 
open meadows that lay adjoining to any vill or firm." See Cowel, 
Law Diet. ; Dufresne, Glos. 

BERKELEY (barklg), co. Gloucester, from A. S. beorce 
a beech-tree, leag a field ; on account of the number of beech- 
trees originally growing there. 

BERK'HAMPSTEAD, Herts, formerly Berkhamsted. Bailey 
derives Bergamsted in Kent, from Sax. beorg a fort, Aam a house, 
stedda a place ; but berk may be from A. S. birce birch. 

BERKSHIRE, "the bare oak shire," so called from a polled 
(lopped) oak in Windsor Forest, where public meetings were held. 
(Brompt. p. 801.) It was written most commonly by the Anglo- 
Saxons Barruc, Bearruc, and Bearwucscire. Bailey writes 
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"Barkshire^ so called from the abundance of box growing there." 
From Sax. herroc a wood, and scire shire. 

BERLIN. Some assert that Albert^ sumamed the Bear 
{der Bar), Count of Anhalt, built this city. Werdenhagen 
(de Reb. Ansea. part 3, c. 23, fol. 338) says that Albert (who 
was Margrave of Brandenburg) only enlarged this city and sur- 
rounded it with walls, on which account it took its name from 
him, like Beemaw, Beerwald, Beemstein, and other places which 
he also built ; and in corroboration it is said that it has for its 
arms a bear. The later opinion seems to be that the name is 
derived from berle, signif3dng uncultivated land, in the language 
of the Slavonian Vends, who were the earliest settlers in this 
part of the country. See Zeyler, Brandenb. Topog., p. 26 ; 
and Zedler, Lex. 

BERMONDSEY, formerly Bermundsey, and in the Conqueror's 
survey Bermundesye ; from BermuruTs ige, i.e. Bermund's Isle, 
formerly (says Bailey) famous for an abbey erected by Bermund, 
either lord or abbot of that place. Bermund from A. S. beran 
to bear, mund peace. 

BERMUDA. The Bermudas, which consist of five small 
islands in the Atlantic Ocean, were named from Juan Bermudez, 
their Spanish discoverer. They are also called Somers' Isles, 
from Sir Geo. Somers, who was shipwrecked there in 1609. 

BERNICIA, name of a tract of country which formerly 
reached from the Tyne to the Frith of Forth. Some derive 
the name from Anc. Brit, brynaich^ i.e. mountain land. Bailey 
says q. d. the province of Berwick, from Sax. beom a man-child, 
6r. viKti victory, so called from the warlike disposition of the 
inhabitants ; but Bernicia is more probably from Berenice, from 
Gr. ^epviKTj one that brings victory, from ^spco to bring, vixi^ 
victory. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED (berrick), from A. S. beor, beer, 
or bere, barley, corn, wic a village ; " a com village." Bailey 
gives also " Aberwick, i.e. a town at the mouth of a river." In 
Domesday Bermca is a village. Dr. Bosworth derives Barton from 
beor or bere, and tun an enclosure, court-yard, corn-farm, grange. 

D 2 
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BESAN'QON, a town of France ; from Low L. Vesontio, 
Visontinm, Besantio. Some historians have called it Chrjsopolisy 
" the golden city." See LamartinUre ; also Piganiol^ Desc. de la 
France, t. 6, p. 397 ; Chiflet, Vesont. part 1, p. 44. 

BETH, BETHEL, BETHLEHEM. Beth, in names of places 

in Palestine, is the Heb. t^l heth (Arab. l::^ou bayt) a house; 

thus, Beth-el, ** house of God," a very ancient city of the 
Canaanites ; Beth-seda, "house of mercy;'* Beth-sdida, "place 
of hunting and fishing ;*' Beth-aven (same with Bethel), " house 
of vanity or idols ;" Beth-lehem, " house of bread," the birth- 
place of our Saviour, near Jerusalem. 

BETTWS-Y-COED (betfoos-koict), N. Wales. Bettws is 
frequently found in local names in Wales. Carlisle says bettwa 
is a station or place of moderate temperature, between hill 
and vale. Others say it appertained at first to a monastery, 
from L. abbatis (abbas, abbatis, an abbot). The W. coed is a 
wood. Bettws Garmon was named from its church, which is 
dedicated to St. Germanus, who led on the Britons to the famous 
" Alleluia " victory, obtained over the Saxons at Maes-Garmon, 
near Mold. 

BEVER, a castle in Leicestershire. There are several places 
named Bever in England. There is Bever in the neighbour- 
hood of Colchester. From Fr. belvoir, a fine prospect, bel, and 
voir, from L. videre to see. 

BEYROUT (beeroof) found written Beyrut, Bairout, Berout, 
and Beirut, a town in Syria. Some say from Heb. beroth wells 
(pi. of l«n beer), on account of the springs of water there. 
Others say the name originated from the Phoenician deity Baal 
Beerith, "lord of wells." Periegetes tells us it was a Phoenician 
city of great antiquity, and was called B6rytus, or Bery'tus ; 
that Augustus, who made it a colony, called it after his daughter, 
Coloniii Julia Augusta Felix Berytus ; and that medals were 
afterwards struck in honour of the Roman emperors, bearing the 
legend " Colonia Felix Berytus." (Plin. v. 20.) 

BHAR, in the names of places in Scotland, is the Gael, bhhrr. 
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aspirated form of bhrr, bhr, bhir (Corn. W. and Arm. bar)^ top, 
summit, height, or hill ; perhaps from or allied to Heb. barhh 
high, O. Pers. and Chald. bar above. 

BHURTPORE, or BHARx\TPO()R, Hindustan ; " the town 
of Bharata." See Poor. 

BICESTER {bUlter), Oxon, found written Bisetter and Bur- 
chester ; corruption of Birincester, " Birin's fortress," because 
built, by his advice and assistance, out of the ruins of Alchester 
and Chesterton, or because a church was built and endowed by 
him. Birin or Birinus was bishop of Caer Dor, or Dorchester, 
Oxon, about the middle of the seventh century. 

A 

BICETRE (besai/tr), Paris, an hospital, lunatic asylum, and 
penitentiary, formerly called La Grange aux Gueux. It is said 
to take its name from Wincestre (Winchester), from occupying 
the site of a country house built in 1290 by John, bishop of Win- 
chester. Thus, Wincestre, Vincestre, Vicestre, Bicestre, Bic^tre. 
Others say the name is derived from its owner, in the 15 th century 
(1410), John, Due de Berry (in L. Dux Bituricensia). See Fauchet, 
Antiq. ; Du Chesne, sur Alain Char tier, p. 817 ; and Menage, 

BIiyEFORD, Devon, has its name from its situation near an 
ancient ford, i.e. *' by theford.^* It is built on both sides of the 
river Torridge, near its confluence with the Taw. 

BIGGIN, BYGGYN, a common termination of local names in 
the northern counties and in Scotland ; as Newbiggin, Northum- 
berland and Westmoreland ; Dowbiggin, Lancashire. It means 
a house of a large size as opposed to a cottage ; a building. It 
may come from A. S. byggan a building ; New-biggin, the new 
building ; Dow-biggin, the old building. Dow is here a corruption 
of "Old ;'* thus, old, d'old, d'owd, Dow. In Scotland biggin 
is sometimes used to designate certain small buildings on the 
banks of rivers, &c., in which night lights are placed to prevent 
vessels from mistaking their course. 

BIJANAGrORE, a celebrated city in Hindustan, now decayed 
and deserted, from Fijayanagar, " The City of Triumph," 
from Hind, bijai or vi-jaya, triumph (from Sans, vt, and jaya 
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victory, from ji to conquer), nagar, nugur, a town, city,. 
See Nagore. 

BIL'LERICAY, Essex. In ancient records the name is found 
written Beleuca. Its most ancient name is said to have been 
Baleuga, or Banleuga (in Fr. banlieu, Low L. bannum leuea), 
denoting the territory or precinct round a manor or borough. 

BILLINGSGATE, or, says Pennant—** to adapt the spelHng 
to the conjectures of antiquaries, who go beyond the realms of 
Chaos and old Night — Belin's-gate, or the gate of Belinus, king 
of Britain, fellow-adventurer with Brennus, king of the Gauls, at 
the sacking of Rome, 360 years before the Christian aera : and 
the BeH Mawr, who graces the pedigrees of numbers of us 
ancient Britons. For fear of falling on some inglorious name, 
I submit to the etymology, but must confess there does not appear 
any record of a gate at this place. His son Lud was more 
fortunate, for Ludgate preserves his memory to every citizen who 
knows the just value of antiquity. * Gate * here signifies only a 
place where there was a concourse of people — a common quay or 
wharf, where there is a free going in and out of the same." 

BILLOCKBY {billo'hy). See Runham. 

BINGLEY, York (in Domesday Bingheleia), a market-town, 
CO. York. The name is said to signify the field of Bing, the 
original proprietor in Saxon times. A. S. leag a field. 

BIR'BHOOM, a district in Bengal ; corrupted from Vira- 
bMmi, " the land of heroes." (Sans, vira a hero, bhumi land, 
earth, the earth.) 

BIRDTWISLE. See Twistle. 

BIRMINGHAM ; found written Bermyngham, Bermingham ; 
in the Letters Patent of Edw. VI., Brymymcham, and in other 
old writings Brumwycheham. Dugdale says the general opinion 
seems to be that the " appellation Berming was originally taken 
from some ancient owner or planter there in the Saxons' time." 
Others assert that the original spelling was '' JBrum-wich-katn/' 
(A. S.) i.e. " the broom-place dwelling," in allusion to the natural 
growth of the shrub termed broom on its site ; and, indeed, there 
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are two places in the neighbourhood called Bromwich. This 
latter etymology agrees with the vulgar pronounciation, ** Brum' 
mieham.*^ See Smith, Hist. Warw. 

BISCAY, the Bay of, which washes the western shore of France 
and the northern shore of Spain, i.e. the Biscaya or Yizcaya, one of 
the Basque provinces. Biscay, Basque, and Gkiscony are merely 
different orthographies of the Sp. word. Some derive Biscaya 
from the Greek, others from an African word. Larramendi says 
Bizcaya is from Basq. Intsbitsd foamy, caya a port ; or that 
it means ''Let it be a port," from big, and cay a! But see 
Basque. 

BIS'HAM, or Bisham Montague, co. Berks ; corrupted from 
Bustleham, its ancient name ; " Bustle's ham or dwelling." 

BLACKHEATH. See Jack Straw's Castle. 

BLACK SEA. " The reason for calling this sea ' Black' may 
have been the frequent recurrence of storms and fogs ; but it 
might also have been the abounding black rocks in the extensive 
coal-fields between the Bosphorus and Heraclea." (Timbs,) More 
probably from the dark appearance which this sea sometimes has 
from the shadows of these rocks. The Turks call the Black Sea 
Karah Dengiz ; in Russ. it is Tshemoe More, in 6. Schwarzes 
Meer, in Fr. La Mer Noire, in Sp. Mar N^o, in L. Pontus 
Euxinus, and Pontus, and in 6r. Ilovroc and Eugsivoc. 

BLENHEIM, in Germany. See Hochbt. 

BLOUS, BOLOUS, BOL, BOLI, a termination in Oriental 
names of places, as in Istimb61 (Constantinople), Guel^boH 
(Gallipoli), Tirdbolous (Tripoli), Nablous (Asia Minor), is a cor- 
ruption of Gr. iroXic a city. See Stamboul. 

BODEN-SEE (zay). See Bregenz. 

BODMIN, in Cornwall ; Com. " stone-house." Bodmyn, the 
"kite's abode;" also "the dwellings on the ridge of a hill." 
(Lhuyd.) Bailey says, ** from W. bod a kite, min the bank of a 
river, by reason of the great number of kites that frequent it." 

BOHEMIA, L., said to be from Bq^hemum, from Bojes, the 
name of the people. In ancient maps it is named Boiohemum. 
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BOLGRAD, Bessarabia, found written Beloigorod, Bialogorod, 
Bialogrod, and Biellogrod ; from beloi white, gorod town. But 
see Belgrade, Gorod, and Ackerman. 

BOLSENA (bolsaj/na), near Acquapendente, in the Roman 
States ; a corruption of Vulsinio, its ancient name. " The per- 
fection and elegance of workmanship of many articles lately dis- 
coyered there confirm what writers assert, viz., that Vulsinio in 
Phcen. signifies * the city of the arts.* " " It is called by 
Strabo the capital of Etruria, by Valerius Maximus caput Etruria, 
and opulentissima by writers of high authority." 

BOLTON, Lancashire, found written Botltune, Bodeltune ; 
from A. S. botl, bold, bolt, an abode, dwelling, hall, mansion, 
house ; tun, an enclosure, village, &c. Cynilic botl, a kingly 
dwelling. Hicks translates Wicanbottle, Aula Wicensis. See 
Bosworth, also Whitaker (Craven), Qu. Wolfenbuttel in N. Ger- 
many. 

BOMBAY was first taken possession of by the Portuguese, 
soon after their arrival in India, and called by them B6m Bahia, 
or "good bay," from the excellence of its harbour. B6m, or 
bda, is from L. bonus good. 

BOOTH, a frequent adjunct to local names in Lancashire, as 
Hey Booth, Barrowford Booth, Laund Booth, Wheally Carr Booth, 
Rawtonstall Booth, Crawshaw Booth, Constable-le-Booth, Oaken- 
head Booth. Camden derives Booth from D. boed, a temporary 
house built of boards. It may be from the Dan. bod (toldbod, 
Tolbooth). The W. has bwth, Ir. boith or both, G. bude. The 
root of all may be the Heb. beth (Chal. bith, Arab, bai/t) a house. 

BORDEAUX (bordo'), in France, sometimes Bourdeaux, named 
from its situation au bord des eaux. Some writers say its name 
is derived from two streams, the Bourde and the Jalle, not far 
from the city, whence L. Burdigala ; but, say others, the Bourde 
discharges itself into the Garonne a quarter of a league above the 
city, and the Jalle more than a league below the city, and it is not 
likely that the Bourde gave its name to a great city watered by 
the Garonne. 

BORMIO, found written Bormeo and Vormeo, a little town at 
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the foot of Monte Stelvio in Italy. The Germans call Bormio, 
Worms. They are doubtless the same word, but which is the 
original seems doubtful. The Germans call Monte Stelvio the 
Wormser Joch, and also Stilfser Joch, from the little village 
of Stilfs, perched up on a height, like a bird's nest, on the 
Tyrolese side of the pass. The G. Veltlin (Eng. Valteline) is a 
corruption of the It. Yal Tellina, one of the four valleys which 
open out at Bormio. 

BORN, BOURN, BOURNE, BURN, and BONE, in names 
of places in England (as in Holboru, Marylebone, Tyburn, i. e. 
the Old-bourn, Mary-le-bourn, the Ty-burn), is the A. S. bum a 
brook. The A. S. word is still in use in Scotland. 

BORNEO. A place and kingdom in the island of the same 
name, in the Eastern Archipelago ; from Mai. ^j^^ burni, some- 
times, but incorrectly, burni, 

BORN'HOLM, an island in the Baltic, formerly called Burgen- 
daland, or land of Burgundians. Burgenda was first corrupted 
into Barring, and then into Born ; and land has been changed 
into Dan. holm, an isle. Thus, Borringholm, Bornholm. See 
Bosworth, 

BOROUGH, another orthography of Burh, q. v. 

BORSTAL, BURSTAL, found written Burgstal, and Burgstol, 
from A. S. beorg a hill, stal seat, dwelling ; " the names of places 
built on a hill." See Bosworth. 

BOSPHORUS. Some derive this word from G. ^ovq an ox, 
tropoc a ford (Ox-ford) ; from being an ox-passage, a strait over 
which an ox may swim. Others say from ^ovq, and (pepou to bear, 
because lo, changed into the form of an ox, was borne over this 
strait. 

BOTANY BAY was discovered by Captain Cook in 1770, and 
received its name from the great variety of herbs which abounded 
on the shore ; from Gr. jSoravij a herb. 

BOTH'AM, in names of places in Lancashire, as in Rams- 
botham, now Ramsbottom, is the O. Etig. word bothna, buthna, 
buthenut a park where cattle are enclosed and fed. Bothena is a 
barony, lordship, a sheriff- wick. See Cowel, 
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BOULOGNE (boo-Unf), a sea-port in France, from L. Booonia, 
by change of n into /. Thus, Bononia, Bolognia, Bokgjna, Bou- 
logne. 

BOWDEN (bau/den), a pkoe in Cornwall. The name in 
Ck>m. means a sorry fellow, a bad man, a nasty place. It is abo 
a fiunily name. 

BOTNE, the name of a riTcr in Ireland, and of seyeral streams 
in Scotland ; from Ir. buinne a stream, rapid river ; Gael. id. 

BBABANT (brab'anff), a province of Belgium, said to take 
its name from Silyius Brabon, or Brubon, a Roman, who slew the 
giant at Antwerp! Brabant was anciently written Brachbant. 
The Dutch write Braband. See Antwerp. 

BRADFORD, WUts, from A. S. Bridan-ford, from brad 
broad, /orcf a ford. 

BRANSCOMB, perhaps from Abraham' 9 Comb, i.e. Abra- 
ham's Httle valley or low piece of ground; thus, Abraham's 
Comb, Abram's Comb, Bramscomb, Branscomb. 

BRAY, a parish and village near Maidenhead, Berks. Some 
think that the village occupies the site of the Roman station 
Bibracte, from which its present name may have been corrupted. 

BRAY, the name of a place in Cornwall ; from Com. 6r^, brea, 
a hill. It is also a family name. 

BRAZIL. " De brasa, en Port, braise^ k cause de la couleur 
rouge&tre du bois de teinture que Ton tire de ce pays." {Diet, 
Nat,) The Port. Diet, does not give braise, but braza is a live 
coal, burning coal. The Sp. has brasU, brazil wood used by 
dyers. 

BREADALBANE, or Braidalbin, formerly one of the six dis- 
tricts into which Perthshire was divided. It is still popularly 
applied to this district, and is retained in the title of the present 
marquis ; from Gael, braidh, for braigh, the top of a mountain, 
an upland country, the upper or higher part of any country 
(as Braigh Raineach, the high grounds of Rannoch), and Alba, 
Albainn, Albuin, the Gael, name for Scotland, also the ancient 
name for England. Chalmers says the Scoto-Irish people gave 
to the south part of the Albani country [the name of Braid- Alban, 
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** the opper part of Alban," and to a ridge of moontains in the 
north, that of Drum-alban, ** the ridge of Alban." 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE, sometimes Breconshire, **caUed in 
W. BreekiwuHf from Brechianns, a prince that had 24 daughters, 
who were all canonized in the Choir of Saints/' (Bailey,) ''From 
a prince of that country of the name of Brychan, who ruled 
over it ahout a.d. 400. From him this part of the principality 
was called ' Land of Brychan,' which in the British language 
at different periods is written Brechiniauc, Brechiniawg, Bre- 
chini(^ and Brecheiniog. Others suggest that, as wrekin (per- 
haps from crugyn a hiUock, or gwrychin a bristle) means an 
abrupt steep mountain, Brecheiniog may be a corruption of 
wrekinioff, or rather cruginiog or gwrychiniog, full of mountains 
or sharp ridges of hills, resembling the bristles of a hog's 
back. This is said to be confirmed by the neighbouring counties 
being called Mdr-gan-wg, the maritime country; Penfro, the 
head of the valley, or promontory, on the western extremity 
of the island. Brecknockshire was anciently called Garth- 
marthrin or Madrin, i. e. ' Fox-hill ' or ' Fox-hold, ' because 
perhaps formerly infested with that animal ; from garths a pre- 
cipitous or abrupt eminence ; madrin, an obsolete word for a fox. 
This name was succeeded by Llwynog, or 'the inhabitants of 
the boshes,' which was afterwards changed to Cadno (pron« 
canddo), the only name by which the fox is at present known 
in Wales." (Jones, Hist. Breckn.) Llwynog means also a fox 
in Welsh. See Caermarthen. 

BRE6ENZ {bre^ntz), a town in Austria, at the east end of 
Lake Constance. It takes its name from a small river which ffllls 
into this lake near the town. The Romans called Bregenz 
Brigantium and Brigantia, and the lake, Brigantinus Venacus, and 
Potamicus Lacus. Pliny calls it the Lake of Rhsetia. Its former 
German name was Bregenzer-see. The modern German name is 
Boden-see. The town of Constance (in G. Constanz, and found 
written Costantz and Costnitz), situated on this lake, owes its 
origin to Constantius, father of the Kiiiperor Con»tantine the 
Great, who founded it and built a strong fort here to protect 
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the frontier from the Germans. See Strabo, Ptolemy, Pliny, 
Lamartini^re, and Zeyler, Suevise Topog., p. 23. 

BRENDON, a place in Cornwall, from Com. Brahan-dun, 
signifying " the crow's hill ;" also a family name. 

BRENTFORD, Middlesex, found written Bregenford, Brende- 
ford, and Brenford ; situated on the spot where the river Brent 
falls into the Thames ; Brent, and A. S,/ord a ford. 

BRENTWOOD, Essex ; from Burnt-wood, 

BREST, a sea-port of France (Low L. Brestum). Some say 
from Brivates Porttts ; others from Celt, hras, brea, great (port, 
understood). M. de Longuerue (Desc. de la France, part 1, 
p. 94), does not consider it to be an ancient town, and says it has 
only become important since the reunion of Bretagne with the 
crown of France. 

BRIDEWELL, a house of correction for the confinement of 
disorderly persons ; so called from the palace built near St. 
Bride's, i. e. St. Bridget *s well, in London, which was turned into 
a workhouse. (Johnson,) 

BRIENTZ, BRIENZ {bree-entz), a town and lake in Switzer- 
land ; from Celt, bri a town, and hen embouchure ; '* ville situ^ 
k 1' embouchure d'une riviere." (Diet, Nat.) 

BRIG^A is often found as a termination of ancient names of 
places and peoples in Spain, &c., as in Augustobriga, Flaviobriga, 
Juliobriga, Lacobriga, Deobriga, Nertobriga, Segobriga (now 
Segorbe), Veriobriga. Larramendi says it is an old Sp. word, signi- 
fying population, people, land, country, city, from Basq. uriga^ 
id. from uri, iri, population, and the termination pa, denoting 
place, situation ; and he says that both the Greeks and the Latins 
have briffa from the same root. (P. Cye,) Humboldt thinks 
briffa is not a Basq. word, and says it is found more frequently 
in names of places in Gaul. Astarloa says bri, vri, and uri mean 
peopled places, upon which a learned writer observes, that ffa is a 
negative, and that therefore briga would mean a place without 
inhabitants, or a wild population (whence as some say Sp. ber- 
gante^ Fr. briyante) ; but as briya is always found as a termiua- 
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tion in the name of a town or inhabited place, it must have ac- 
quired a meaning contrary to its previous meaning. 

BRIGHTON ; found written Brighthelmston, Brightelmston, 
Brightelmestone, Brigbthelmestone, Brightelmyston, Bright- 
helymyston, Brighthelmvston, Brighthelmstead. It is said to 
derive its name from Brighthelm, a Saxon bishop, who lived either 
there or in the vicinity, and A. S. tun a town. 

BRISTOL, formerly Bricg-stow, Bric-stow, Bristow, from A. S. 
brycff a bridge, stow a place, or stol a seat. (Bosworth.) Some 
assert that its ancient name was Caer Brito or Briton, i.e. the 
British city, nigh to and just under the Roman city, or station 
above, at Clifton. Henry of Huntingdon, in 114S, copying from 
Nennius, gives Caer Bristow for Caer Brito. The name is also 
found virritten Bryghsto, Brightstoe, Bricgstowe, Brigestow, 
Brigston, Bristowe, Brigestou, Bristallum, and in Domesday, 
and in ancient charters of Hen. II. and Hen. III., Bristold, 
Bristou, and Bristow ; and, says Barrett, " since by Leland and in 
most of the old manuscripts, Brycghstowe. But the Saxons, who 
seem to have imposed this name of Brycghstowe, i.e. a bright 
illustrious place, we may reasonably presume found it in that 
flourishing condition, or the name could have been applied with 
no sort of propriety, unless we suppose it to be the casual varia« 
tion of Caer Brito, its original name. It might, indeed, have the 
name of Brigston from the Sax. bricff a bridge, i.e. a town with 
bridges, as Bishop Gibson has derived it, which seems well enough 
calculated for the peninsular situation of the old town, surrounded 
almost with water, which had great need, and still hath, of bridges, 
to preserve a communication with different places about it ; 
though the great bridge over the Avon till a later date was not in 
being." 

BRITAIN. Camden thinks that Britain may have its 
name from the abundance of tin which it contains, and says 
that in the Syriac varatanac means "land of tin,'* whence 
Britain. Bochart derives the Gr. ppsrayiycrj from the Punic 
*7:k nin barat anae, the land of tin or lead. Shaw (Hist, 
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Stc^.) says, " Dr. Boerhaave, fond of chymistry, and willing to 
do honour to England^ from whence he had received not a few 
guineas, asserts that in Chal. and Syr. Braehmanac means hoth 
the kingdom of Jupiter and of tin, which metal the chymists 
assigned to the god ; and that Britain may easily be derived 
therefrom." Borlase says it may come from Heb. bara to create, 
which (in conjugation ''Pihel") signifies to divide/ separate, 
cut off; for the word brith or brif, which means a covenant, 
might also mean an island, or country separated from the con- 
tinent, as Britain really is, and long ago was described by the 
Roman poet ''Et penitils toto divisos orbe Britannos.'' Most 
authors derive Briton from W. brith, brit, divers colours, spotted, 
from the manner in which the ancient Britons used to paint 
their bodies ; and some of them instance the Picts, from L. 
piettis, painted ; but Pict is not from pictus, but from a Gaelic 
word. Shaw, quoting the latter derivation, says, " other nations 
as well as the Britons, had this custom of painting or staining 
their skins, for the Arii, Geloni, and Agathyrsi all did so ; and 
yet I never heard that any of these words signified paint in any 
of these languages, or that these nations were so called from this 
particular circumstance." Bosworth, under Bryt a Briton, gives 
W. brith, brit, of divers colours, spotted ; Heb. Til brd, hence 
the pi. Dmi brdim, spots, spotted with colours. The A. S. has 
Bryt, Brit, Bret, a Briton (applicable both to Great Britain and 
Bretagne), also Bryten, Bryton, Brytene, Breoten, Bretene, 
Bryttene, for Britain. The Irish call Britain Breatain, and a 
Welshman Breathnach. The Gaels call a Briton Breatunnaeh, 
and a Welshman Breathnach. The name Brython is preserved 
among the populations which speak the Armoric dialect. They 
call their country Breiz, and themselves Breizaded, or Breiziz. 
The Latins called the Britons Britanni and Bretanni. Owen 
(Welsh Diet.) says, " Prydain (pryd), exhibiting presence, or 
cognizance ; exhibiting an open or fair aspect ; full of beauty, 
well-seeming, beautiful ; polished or civilized, with respect to 
morals. Tnys Prydain, * the fair island,' 'the isle of Britain.' 
Tri enw Ynys Prydain : cyn ei 9yvannezu y Gal Gre ai galwai 
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Clas merzin ; gwedi ei 9afael, j Vel Tnjs ; a gwedi 9afael o 
Brydjn ab Aez Mawr hi, Ynjs PrjdjD. The three names of 
the isle of Britain : before it was inhabited, the Hord Grali used 
to call it the water girt Green Plat ; after obtaining it, the Honey 
Island ; and after Prjdyn, son of Aez the Great, had obtained 
it, the Isle of Prydyn." (Trioz.) Armstrong {Gael. Diet.), 
under Breatunn^ prefers Clark's derivation from Braith-tonn, 
the top of the wave, and says, *' to perceive the force of this, 
one has merely to imagine himself viewing Britain across the 
Channel from the north coast of France, whence came our Celtic 
ancestors ; that our island from that quarter seems a low dark 
line lying along the surface of the deep ; and that no term could 
have been found more descriptive of that appearance than Brbith- 
tonn, or Braith-tuinn (pronounced braitonn or braituinn), 
the land on the top of the waves. Others say Breatunn is 
a corruption of Bretinny a high island, from the O. Celt. 
bret high, inn an island. Some derive Britain from Brutus, a 
fabulous king of it ; others, again, from W. bri honour, tain a 
river, " being an island exceeding all others in Europe for the 
great and many rivers with which it abounds." One of the 
earliest names of Britain was that of FiUTnys^ i. e. Isle of Honey, 
which was no doubt given to it by the Graels. Some think 
F^l'Tnya is another orthography of Inis-Fal, one of the most 
celebrated surnames of Ireland ; but Inis-Fal {Phail or Fait) 
means Isle of Shepherds. Thierry (Hist, des OauloO), quoting 
O'Connor, Ber. Hib. Scrip. I. ii. 25, 4, says, " Inis-Fail, 
insula fatidica, oti existait la fameuse pierre appelee Lia-Ftil, 
si^ge des rois d'Irlande." 

BRITTOX, The, a street in Devizes. This word is found 
written La Britaachey La Brutasche, and La Brutax, and is pro- 
bably corrupted from 0. Fr. breteaque, which Roquefort trans- 
lates a fortress, castle, strong place, parapet. The O. Fr. has also 
bretSche, an embattled fortress ; also the public place whence 
proclamations were made ; breteacher, bretequer, fortifier, gamir 
de cr6neaux. Manage derives breteche from It. berteaca, " qui 
se dit de cette barridre qu'on met d'ordinaire devant la porte des 
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palais/' and he sajs the breteches were made of wood, and deriref 
bertesca from 6. bret, hoard, plank, tahle. Thus, bret, btti^ 
bertiscuSf bertisca^ bertesca. He says, however, that the Fr. 
word may have come thus : bret, bretMcus, bretisca, breteeke. 
The Norm, has bretagea battlements, and britask a fortress witli 
battlements ; the Low L. bretachia. See Manage, Fr. EtymoL 
Diet. ; Manage, Orig. del. Ling. Ital. ; Bouteiller, Som. Rur« 
liv. 1, tit. 3, p. 13; Giov. Vallani, ix. 46, 3, x. 29, 7; Gug. 
Britone, de Gest. Phil. Aug. ; Jal. Antiq. Nav. ii. p. 260 ; 
Waylen, Chron. Deviz. p. 323 ; Roquefort, Gloss. Bom. ; 
Froissart, Ann. 1390 ; Devizes Gaz. 16 and 23, Ap. 1857 ; and 
Dufresne. 

BRO, in names of places in Scandinavia, as in Rote-bro, Ore- 
bro, in Sweden, may be the Sw. and Dan. bro ; a bridge. See 
Carisbroke. 

BROUGHx^M {brew^am), or Burgham, co. Westmoreland; 
the ancient Brovacum. See Camden^ Burke, and Lodge. 

BRUSSELS (Flem. Bnixellas), Some derive this name from 
Flem. brugge-senne, bridge on the Senne ; others from brugael, 
hermitage bridge, or from broysell, a nest of swans, on account 
of the number of these birds found in the adjacent rivers and 
marshes, or from broussailles bushes, a bushy place, this place 
being formerly surrounded by woods. Some derive broase and 
broussailles from bruscus (whence Sp. bruscoy butcher's broom 
or prickly pettigree), from L. ruscus, broom, holm, furze. The 
Bas-Bretons call a boscage bruscoat. 

BRUTON, Somerset ; from the river Brew or Brue, on which 
it is situated, A. S. tun an enclosure, &c. 

BRYN, in names of places in Wales, is the W. bryn a hill, 
mound. 

BUACHAILLE, Staffa, remarkable for its arched columns of 
basalt ; properly Boo-cha-la, " the herdsman's isle." 

BUCKINGHAM, from A. S. bucen or becen (sometimes boccen 
and buccen) beechen, ham a village ; so called, says Camden, from 
the number and size of its beech-trees. (Chr, 918.) Bucen or 
becen is from boc, a beech-tree. Spelman thinks the name may 
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be derived from buceen, bucks or deer. Ljsons gives the pre- 
ference to Spelman's conjecture, for, says he, although beech 
woods abound in some parts of Buckinghamshire, they are remote 
from the county town (from which, no doubt, the name of the 
county has been derived) ; and the soil of its neighbourhood is 
not favourable to their growth ; that it is well known that charter 
lands were anciently called by the Saxons boch-fand, in contra- 
distinction to copyholds, which were called /olk-lRud (whence 
Folkingham). That in Domesday and other ancient records the 
county town is called Boch-ing-ham^ and that many villages of 
the name of fiuckland occur in various parts of the kingdom, all 
of which are called in old records Boch-land, lit. charter-land, 
and that Boch-ing would be charter meadow. Lipscomb (Hist. 
Bucks) prefers Spelman's derivation, and says Lysons should 
have shown some reason why the term *' book " or charter land 
should have been applied to places where the nature of the 
tenure does not accord with the expression ; or how Buckenham, 
or Bockingham, could have been an appropriate term for a town 
in which the tenures do not appear to have agreed with that 
signification. That if the town imparts its name to the county, 
and if that town were anciently situated in a forest, where were 
vast herds of deer, where no remarkable feature of the country, 
besides those and the woods they inhabited, presented itself to 
the attention of those who gave it the name, the term bock or 
bucken would be more likely to mean " bucks '* in a place where 
there were many, than beech trees were there were few. More- 
over, that bocken bucks, and ham a home, agree perfectly well 
with the site of a town on the border of a river, and a forest, 
of whatever trees that forest might have consisted : and bucks, 
feeding on the border of that forest, or disporting themselves on 
the banks of that river, would suggest an appellation which, in 
the simplicity of an early age, might have been readily adopted, 
as descriptive of situation, so as to entitle the name to be perma- 
nently annexed to the district. Others think Buckingham may 
derive its name from Booking, the Saxon possessor of the lands ; 
like Walsingham, from Walsing. 

E 
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BFENOS ATRES [bao-a-HOM air-€s), so called on accomD 
the sRlubrity of the air: meaning in Sp. good air, fine dimati 

BIjKUOVINE [book'horetn), a prorince of Austria. ^ 
name is said to come from Slav, hukowina^ "the land of beeehc 
Tlie Slay, hnlioirvia is beech wood, huk a beech tree. 

Br LG ARIA. Tlie Voii^ans were originallj Hnns, i 
wttleti iienr tlie Vui;;a. About the end of the seventh centi 
ther made imiptioiis towards the Danube, and inundated 
Roman empire. Aller passing through Moldavia and Wallad 
tliey LTossed the Danube, and settled in part of Dada and McB 
i;ivini; their name to the country, which is still called Bulgv 
\ Foifiiirt*. ) Volga, V<3lgarii. Volgaria, Bolgaiia, Bulgaria. 

BirNDELCUND, Hindustan. See Kund. 

BITR, in names of places in England, is the A. 3. 6^ a lod 
coittit^', dwellinc, inner room, storehouse. 

BURBA CH, a viiloiic, eo. Leicester, said to derive its ni 
from ^jfirr, a species of thistle for which the land there ia i 
remarkable, and bacA a brook. 

BURFORD, Oxon. found written Beoigford and Beorhfin 
from A. S. 6eorA a hill. Jbrd a ford : "collis ad vadnm." (Z| 
But see Bcr. 

BURG, BURGH, from A. S. burh or burcg (Dan.Sw.andl 
bon/) ; primarily a place of defence, whether strong bj nuti 
or fortided by art, and situated on an eminence ; and thei 
fort, cnstk, city, town, court, palace, &c. Some derive burh^ bur 
from beoryan^ borgait, byrtjan^ to defend, keep safe, fbrti 
strenpithen ; from Goth, bairgan. Others derive the synonynu 
word, the Fr. bourg, from Low L. burgusy from Gr. irjpyo^ a tow 
turret, defence. Casaubon says from Sopyoq, which in i 
Macedonian and Thrncian dialects was used for mjoyo^. Cjii 
translates irjpyo^ turrisy burgus. The Arab, has ^ j 6107 a east 
tower, wall, and c » burgh a dam, marsh. 

BURGCLERE. See Burg and Clere. 

BURGOS, capital of Old Castile, Spain. It is situated a 
Tnonntain. Qu. Gr. rirysc, or Goth, bairgs a tower, tun 
ca.ule, city. See Burg. 
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BURH (whence Borough), from A. S. burh or hureg. See Burg. 

BURI DIHING^ a river in Asam* Buri means the Great, 
in contradistinction to Noa the Little, Dihing. 

BURRAMPOOTER, a river in Hindustan ; from Pers. 
Barahmaputar, from Sans. Brahma'putra, •* Brahma's son." 

BURY, from A. S. burg, dative byrtg. See Burg. 

BUXTON (called in Sax. Baddecan, i.e. hot haths), a town in 
Derbyshire ; *• of A. S. bocce a beech- tree, and town (^wn), by 
reason of the plenty of beeches growing there." {Bailey.) 

BUYUKDERE', a village on the European shore of the 
Bosphorus ; from Turc. cJ^JU buyuk great, J . j der^ valley. 
Baron llubsch, of Chrosathal, chose his title from Buyukder^. 

BY (6e), in names of places in Sweden and Norway, is the 
Sw. by a village, hamlet ; Dan. by a city, town, borough ; Ice. by 
a habitation, village ; A. S. by, bye, a dwelling, habitation. Thus, 
Mosby, Rissby, Soderby, Wisby, &c. The Dan. by is also very fre- 
quently found in local names in England ; particularly in the north. 

BYZANTIUM (Fr. Byzance), an ancient Greek city, which 
occupied part of the site of modem Constantinople, from Gr. 
pvXfiLvriov (on coins sometimes Pva-xvriov); said to be derived 
from Byzas — ^leader of the Megarian colony — by whom it was built, 
and who is reported to have been son of Neptune ; perhaps 
because he was commander of the fleet of this colony. 



c. 



CA'ABA, the Temple at Mecca ; in Arab. JLu$3t alka^bat, 
so called from its quadrangular form ; al the, ka^bai a four-coniered 
house (domus quadrata). 

CABUL (kaboof), Afghanistan, named from its situation on 
the river Cabul. A Scriptural writer, referring to Cabul, in Asia 
Minor, says, " Cabul (Heb. dirty), the name which Hiram, king 
of Tyre, gave to the twenty cities of which Solomon made him a 
present : these cities not being agreeable to Hiram, he gave them 

E 2 
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the name Cabul." Some translate the Heb. kabul, a barren 
country, **une terre sterile, sabloneuse, dess^h^, une terre 
boueuse et humide, trop charg^e d'herbes.'' Josephus says, 
kab^l in Phoen. means that which does not please. Others think 
kabitl is for gab^l frontier. It seems to correspond to the village 
Xaj3a;Aa;, mentioned by Josephus. A fortress called J^\^ kdbiil 
is mentioned by Arabian writers in the district of Safed. See 
Gesen. (Robinson,) 

CADER IDRIS, Wales ; " the chair of Idris." Archdeacon 
Williams thinks Idris was a great astronomer. He says the Arab 
in the East, as well as the Cymro in the West, recognised a great 
astronomer by the name of Idris or Edris ; although the Arab 
would have him to be the patriarch Enoch, the Cymro, a giant, 
whose observatory was the bold mountain called Cader Idris, the 
chair of Idris, and whose name was connected with a locality in 
the holy island of Mona. He says that the Homeric iSpic is 
applied to a skilful sailor, whose vocation required a knowledge 
of the stars. The W. cader is a fortress, stronghold, chair 
(Gael, cathair, a town, city, fortified city, chair, seat, bench ; 
Corn, cadair. Arm. cader and cadoer, a chair). The root of 
these words may be the Phoen. kartha, Chal. and Syr. id.. 
Pun. karta, cart ha, clrtha, a town. But see Oude. 

CA'DIZ (pronounced in Sp. kacPith), a maritime city in Spain, 
built by the Phoenicians, who called it Gadir or Gaddir, which is 
said to s*ignify "enclosed or hemmed in;" either because the 
island on which it is built was surrounded by the sea, or on 
account of the fortifications with which it was surrounded. The 
Romans afterwards corrupted Gadir into Gades, which the 
Spaniards changed into Cadiz. By some of the ancients it is called 
Tartessus, and in the old Spanish chroniclers Calis ; hence English 
sailors used formerly to call it Cales. Vallaucey says the Aire- 
Coti, or ancient Irish, named Cadiz Cotineusa, i.e. Coti-inse, or 
the island of sheep pasture, whence Gadir, its synonymous name. 
The Phoen. Gadir may, however, be another orthography of the 

Arab, .jlj kddir, or kadir, powerful. 

CAEN (kaunff), in Normandy. Some derive the name of this 
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C AERMARTilEN, S. Vnit- s, lomierh Caer M«dii^ « 
tuwn ;" from W. carr cusik, ciry, and J^rrdU^ or ,' 
It i» said that Merlin, tlie iiiagicuiu, lived liere, Joi 
Breekn.) tliiuks CaiermarLljeu may Ix* from Oftith-VW 
Madriii. See Brecrnockshirk. 

C AERN A R VON, N . Wales. The Ruman S^gontii 
about half a mile 6uuth of Caernarvon, ft^m bi 
Moiia, \)T Anglesea, was called (^ac*r \ ii Arvoil 
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in the country opposite to Mona ; which appellation was after- 
wards transferred to the present town of Caernarvon. Some 
remains of Segontium, which the Welsh call Caer Segont, i.e. the 
fort of the river Scion t, and Caer Custeint, the fort of Constantino 
are still visible. (P. Cyc) The Welsh call Anglesea Sir Fon 
or Vdn, which has been corrupted from Men or Mona. Thus, 
Mon, Von, Arvon, Caer-yn-Arvon, Caernarvon. 

CAFIRISTAN, a country lying on the other side of the 
Hindoo Koosh ; the atan or country of the C^rs. See 
Caffraria and Stan. 

CAFFRAllIA or KAFFRARIA, a large district of S. 
Africa, so called from being inhabited by a people called the 
Caffers, Cafres, or Kaffirs. The name was given to them by the 
Arabs, who look upon them as infidels ; from Arab. Jl^ kdfir an 
infidel, one who denies the dogmas of the Muhammadan religion ; 
from J^ kafr a village. A Kaffir is literally one who lives in a 
hut, apart from civilization ; therefore one who does not acknow- 
ledge the religion of Muhammad. The words ''pagan" and 
*' heathen" have been formed upon the same principle. 

CAGLIARI (Jcal-ye'tt/e), chief town in the island of Sardima ; 
corrupted from L. Caralis ; thus, Caralis, Carali, Calari^ Caglari» 
Cagliari. 

CAIRO (kyro), the metropolis of Egypt ; from Arab* 
i.i'U!! alkdhirah, "the victorious." It was named by Jawhar, 
general to the first Fdtimite khalif of Egypt, who ordered the 
foundations to be laid (a.d. 968) when the planet Mars (to 
which the Arabian astronomers give the epithet kdhir, or " the 
conqueror") was in the ascendant. {Richardson.) Others say 
Jawhar named it Alkahirah, because he had subjected Egypt. 
This, however, agrees with the time chosen by him for laying tht: 
foundations. 

CAITH'NESS, in Scotland. Chalmers says Caithness isfinr 
Catti-ness, from the Catti or Catini who inhabited the eactninil|^j 
of N. Britain ; and that the Catti may derive their name from c 
or catai, the Brit, name of the weapon with which they fbog^i 
and that Catini may have meant '* club-men." See Ness. 
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Jr. colli), a wood, daoine, pL of duine, a man. Caledon in ancient 
writings is spoken of only as a division of Scotland ; Caledonia 
was latterly applied by the Romans to the whole of Scotland. 
(Camden.) Chalmers states that in early ages an extensive forest 
spread over the interior and western parts of the country on the 
W. side of the Forth and Clvde, to which the British colonists 
gave the descriptive name of Celyddon, \\U ** coverts," and 
generally denoting a woody region ; and that the large tribe who 
then inhabited a great portion of the forest Celyddon, were con- 
sequently called Celyddoni and Celyddoniaid ; '* the people of the 
coverts.'* 

CALICUT, a sea-port town in Malabar. The name of the 
place is properly Colicodu. Dr. Hamilton (Buchanan) gives the 
following account of the origin of the name. When Chemman 
Permal, the first monarch of Malabar, had divided that country 
among his nobles, and had no principality remaining to bestow 
on the ancestor of the Tamuri, he gave that chief his sword, with 
all the territory in which a cock, crowing at a small temple in the 
town, could be heard. This formed the original dominions of the 
Tamuri, and was called Colicodu, or the cock-crowing. 

CAL'LANDER, a parish in Scotland. The name is generally 
supposed to be derived from Gael, calladh a ferry, and srhid a 
street, way ; ** the way leading to the ferry over the Teath, a little 
below where the present bridge stands.'* 

CALVARY, a hill outside Jerusalem, where Christ was cruci- 
fied ; so called from the skulls of dead men found there. Fr. 
Calvaire, It. Calvdrio. Literally, a place of skulls ; from L. 
Caharia, lit. the skull ; from calva a skull, or scalp, the head ; 
from calvus bald. 

CAM'BRAY, or CAMBRAI, in France (in L. Cameracura 
Nerviorum, Cameracum, Urbs Cameracensis). Some assert that 
this town was built by an ancient duke of Cimbria and Denmark 
named Cambro or Cambre, who walled it in and named it afler 
himself; others think it was named Cambrai from the number of 
caverns (in O. Gaul. Cambres) and subterranean places found 
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If Gam were the origioal name of the riyer, it might come froiiu 
W. cam crooked, i.e. a river full of windings. Some derive ^rora 
in Grantebrige, from A. S. ffron, a fen. The Welsh call Cam«- 
bridge Caergraumt. 

CAMBRIDGE, Cornwall, in Com. means a crooked bridge, j 

CANAAN, the land of Canaan, was named after Canaai^ 
Noah's grandson, by whom it was peopled, and who died there* 
See Gen. xii. 6, 7, ziii. 14, et seq. Canaan in Heb. means a 
merchant, a trader. 

CANADA. Sir John Barrow says, " When the Portuguese, 
under Gaspar Cortereal, first ascended the St. Lawrence, they 
believed it to be the strait of which they were in search, and 
through which a passage might be discovered into the Indian Sea; 
but on arriving at the point whence they could clearly ascertain 
that it was not a strait, but a river, they, with all the emphasis of 
disappointed hopes, exclaimed repeatedly, * Canada I' '* (Here 
nothing) — words which were remembered and repeated by the 
natives on seeing Europeans arrive in 1534, who naturally con- 
jectured that the word they heard employed so often must denote 
the name of the country. This derivation would be from P<Nrt. 
ca here, ndda nothing — Canada. Father Hennipin, confirming 
this early visit of the Portuguese, says that, finding nothing to 
gratify their desire for gold, they called the country £1 Capo 3e 
Nada, " Cape Nothing." Others assert that it was named after 
a M. Cane, a French nobleman. '* The more generally recdved 
derivation, which is supported by the analogy of other names, is 
either that given by Charleroix from the Iroguis, kannata^ *a 
collection of huts,' or, by other writers, from two Indian words, 
kan or cauy a mouth, ada a country, "the mouth of the country;'* 
originally applied perhaps to the river St. Lawrence, and mistaken 
for the name of the province of Canada." 

CANTABRIA, in ancient geography, the name of a country on 
the coast of Spain, now comprehended by the provinces of Biscay, 
Alava, and Guipuscoa. The Abb6 D'llharci says the people of 
this country derive their name, Cautabri, by which they were 
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knoim to the Bomans, from Kkamimr-her, signifyiog sweet singers. 
But see Kemt. 

CANTERBURY, under the Saxon Heptarchy^ was the principal 
place in the kingdom of Kent, and at the time of the Norman 
Conquest it still possessed a castle. The Britons called it Caer 
Cant, and in A. S. it is found written Cant-wara-bjrig, -burghe, 
-buruh, and Cant-warae-burg. The name was afterwards changed 
to Cantuaria and Canterbury. The Kentish men were called 
Cant-waras. Wara is the A. S. warn, which in composition 
means people, inhabitants, from wer a man (Erse, fear, W. gwr, 
L. 9tr), from Sans, vira. See Kent and Burh. 

CANTON from Chin. Kvcang-tungy properly the province of 
Canton, but applied by Europeans to the town itself. Its real 
name is Kwang-chow foo-ching ; or Sang-ching, '< the provincial 
city,'' or metropolis of the empire. Kwang means large, great, 
wide, extensive, tung, east. 

CAPEL, in local names in Wales is the W. eapel a chapel. 

CAPRI {cap'ree), an island in the Tuscan sea, formerly Capre<B, 
so named from having once being famous for its wild goats. 
Capra, Caprea, Caprese, Capri. Capra is both L. and Etrusc. 
for a she-goat. 

CAFUA, Italy. VirgU {Mn. lib. x., 145) derives Capua 
from a leader named Capys ; Strabo (lib. v.) from caput a head, 
because Capua is the head, i.e. the chief city of Campania. 

CARDIGAN, from Caredigion, i.e. the territory of Caredig, 
the first king of this district, who was succeeded by a long line of 
princes. Or, " of caer and W. decariy * dean's town.' " {Bailey,) 

CARGILL, a parish in Perthshire, said to be from Celt, caer 
a fortress, town, &c., cil a place of worship. 

CARISBROOK CASTLE, Isle of Wight. Leland, speaking 
of Newport, says, <' There is also, fast by, an old castle which 
the Britons called Caerbro, because it stoade upon the sea ; for 
hro with theim signified eestuarium." '* I take it to be the same 
that is now called Caresbroke," says Lambarde. This castle, 
however, is at some distance from the sea, but Newport stands on 
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a river which falls into the sea at Cowes. ** Between Yarmoutli' 
and the Needles, the site of two other forts is known, and the 
points on which they stood bear the names of Cortfy'x Sconce, and 
Worsley's Tower ; but no restige of them exists." {HisL J. ^ 
Wight,) It is possible that "Carisbrook" may have been cor- 
rupted from its Sax. name, Wiht-gara-burh, '*the castle of 
the men of Wight." See Osborne, Pembrokeshire, and 
Kent. 

CARLISLE, CO. Cumberland, from W. eaer a town ; and 
LueU ; or from Car Lualid, from W. iugh a tower, ffwall a 
trench ; i.e. a fort nigh a trench ; for there is a Roman trench to 
be seen just by the city to this day. {Bailey,) Luel is said to 
be a Sax. corruption of Luguvallum, a Roman station mentioned 
in the Itinerary of Antoninus. 

CARLSRUHE, or KARLSRUHE {karl/ro<Mt), capital of 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, from 6. Karrs-ruhe, '* Charles' 
rest." It owes its origin to the Margrave Charles of Baden, who 
first built a hunting seat on this spot. 

CARLSTADT, or KARLSTADT, in the Austrian province of 
Agram (Hung. L. Carolastadium^ Slav. Karlaveez), may have its 
name from the fortress constructed there in 1579 by the Arch- 
duke Karl of Syria. 

CARMEL, Mount, in Syria. According to some writers 
Carmel in Heb. means ''the vine of Grod," and is constantly used 
to signify a fruitful spot, or any place planted with trees ; and this 
mount especially, we are told, was very fertile, particularly on the 
top. Mr. Sandys says that when cultivated it abounds with 
olives, vines, and a variety of plants and herbs, both medicinal and 
aromatic. (See also Hierom. Loc. Hebr.; Bochart, Hieroz. part I., 
Hb. ii. c. 48 ; Josh. xix. 26.) Others say Carmel means a garden, 
orchard, and is formed from the noun D'lD kerem, a vineyard, and 
that the termination el has only a diminutive force. 

CARNAC, a village or small town in Bretagne in France, 
remarkable for the remains of an extensive Celtic monument, 
having some resemblance to that at Stonehenge. Some assert 
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that in the Breton language Carnac means "field of flesh." 
Ducange translates it a burial place, cemetery. The name is 
most probably derived from the Gael, camach abounding in 
cairns, from eam^ cairn, cuim (Corn. W. and Ir. cam), a heap 
of stones loosely thrown together. 

CARNOCH, the name of a parish, and of a village, and of 
other places in Fifeshire. There is also Camock House in 
Lanark, and Camock Castle and Camock Water in Stirling. 
Some say Carnock means a village or collection of houses adjoining 
a small hill, from Gael, cam, cairn, a monumental heap of stones, 
a barrow, a cairn, and cnoc, cnoic, a hillock, little hill, knoll, 
eminence. ** The cnocs were the ancient scenes of religious cere- 
monies, and, in process of time, of festivity among the Gael; 
hence cnoc-aireachd signifies merry-making." {Amutrong,) But 
see Carnac. 

CARPENTARIA, the Gulf of, in the N. coast of Australia, 
discovered and surveyed by the Dutch General Carpenter, after 
whom it was named. 

CARPETANIA, Spain, the L. form of the Basq. gara-be, 
signifying the place at the foot of the hills. 

CARR, in names of places in Lincolnshire, as in Morton-Carr, 
near Gainsborough, Haxey-Carr, Star-Carr, Axholm-Carr, is said 
to mean a woody, moist, or boggy ground» a wood in a boggy 
place ; from Dan. carr a pool. '* The soil (Isle of Axholme) 
by the water, be fenny and morische and fill of carres." (Leland, 
Itin. vol. i. 39, 40. See also Whitaker, Hist. Craven, 421.) 
The A. S. carr is a rock ; north country, carrock, 

CARRICK, CARRICKFERGUS, &c. Carrick in local names 
in Ireland is the Ir. carraig or craig, a rock, also a castle built on 
or near a rock ; as Carrickfergus, castle of Fergus ; Carrick-on- 
Shannon, Carrick -on-Suir, castle on the Shannon, &c. 

CARRON, a river in Scotbmd which falls into the Forth, near 
Falkirk ; a corraption of Gael, carunn, contraction of car'amhainn, 
from car bending, twisting, tortuous, winding, amhainn a river* 
Chalmers says car^ carra, and carron, mean winding water, and 
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that there are several winding streams in N. Britain named Carron 
See Avon. 

CARSHALTON (casehawion). The name of this parish was 
anciently written Aulton, i.e. Old Town. About the reign oi 
King John it assumed the name of Kersaulton ; it was afterwards 
varied in the records to Kersalton^ Carsalton, Cresalton^ and 
Kresalton. It has now for nearly two centuries been uniformly 
written Carshalton. (Lysons,) 

CARTHAGE. Some say this city was first called Utica, or 
the ancient) and that when Dido arrived there she called it Carta- 
hadath, or Carthadt, the new city, which the Greeks converted 
into Kap^^ujy, and the Romans into Carthago. Among the more 
ancient Romans, however, the name of this city (derived from the 
Carthaginians themselves) was Cataco, as appears from the 
Columna Rostrata of Duilius. (Rees,) The Phoen. kartha. 
Pun. karia, cartha, means a city. 

CARY, or CAREY, a river in Somerset ; qu. W. ffarw rough. 
See Yarrow. 

CASPIAN SEA, an inland sea of W. Asia. Strabo derives 
the name from the Caspii, who inhabited its south coast. 

CASSEL, the name of many places in Germany ; from O. G. 
castell a castle, from L. casiellum, id. ; lit. any fortified place, 
dim. of castrum, a stronghold, fortress, camp ; lit. a large hut, 
from casa, perhaps from Sans. vdsa. Thus, v^a, uasa, quasa, 
casa, castra, and castrum, castellum, castell, CasseL See Ches- 
ter, from same root. 

CASSITERIDES (Gr.), << whither the Phoenicians from Gades 
(Cadiz), and the Romans after them, went for tin.'' The 
Cassiterides are supposed to have been either the Scilly Islands 
or the peninsula of Cornwall. From Gr. xaca-irBpos (mentioned 
in Homer), tin, or perhaps pewter, which some derive from the 
Sans. kdsHra. Bochart says *' Jonathan has kastira ; the Hierol. 
interpres kistara ; the Arabs kasdir ; that in some authors kaa^ 
titerion is used for stannuniy and that Buxtorf translates gasttnm 
as orichalcum, which is the same as xatra-irspOQ. (See Herodotus, 
iii. 115; Strabo, iii. 175.) 
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CASTILEy a province of Spain^ was so named from the 
numerous forts erected by Alfonso I. for its defence ; from L. 
eastelluM a castle. See Chester and Cassel. 

CATALONIA, a large province of Spain, from Sp. Cataluna, 
formerly Catalania^ said to be corrupted from Gothalania, from 
Crothi and Jllauni, two peoples who invaded the eastern parts of 
Spain after the breaking up of the Western Empire. 

CATMOSS, the Vale of, co. Rutland ; from Celt, coet maes, 
a wooded plain. {Camden.) 

CAUCASUS. In Persia they call high mountains kaf, and 
some think Caucasus may come from Koh-haf^ i.e. Mount Kaf ; 
but it must be remarked that this people do not know the 
Caucasus except under the name Elbrouz. Pliny says the name 
is of Scythian origin, and that Krau-kasus means *' white moun- 
tain." A French writer observes that at all events it is certain 
that the primitive word from which Caucasus has been corrupted, 
expresses in general the idea of a mountain ; that the Armenians 
have continued to call this chain Kaukas or Kavkas ; the 
Georgians lal-Bouz, the Turc. for criniere de glace, or ledi-ial- 
bouz, les sept crini^res de glace. In Georgia they also frequently 
call it Themi. See Bescherelle, Diet, de G^og.^ Paris, 1857. 

CAYENNE (ka-eW), a city and province in Guyana or Guiana, 
America, from which its name may have been corrupted. 

CEFN, in local names in Wales, is the W. ee/h (cevn) the 
back, upper side, a ridge, cevj/n o der, a ridge of land, a long 
extended mountain ; cevnen, a gentle rising hill. 

CERIGK), an island on the coast of Laconia, in Peloponnesus ; 
corrupted from Gr. KvSrjpa ( Cythera,) It was especially sacred 
to Venus, who was on that account called KuSspeia, Kv6ripr}. 

CERREG, in local names in Wales, is the W. carreg a stone. 

CERRIG Y DRUIDION (kerrig-e-drideon), a village in N. 
Wales. The name in W. means the rock of the Druids. See 
Cerrig. 

CEYLON, an island in the E. Indies, lying off the Coromaudel 
coast, and by some considered to be the finest and richest in the 
world ; from Port. Selan, some say CetZfio, a corruption of Sinhala- 
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dwipa (and so called in the Singhalese annals), i.e. the island oi 
lions. Sans, sinha, Hmd. singh, a lion ; Sans, dwipan an island 
'* In Sans, writings it is called Lunka, i.e. holy or resplendent, 
The Arabs named it Serendib> a corruption of the gennine name. 
It has been called Hebenaro, ' the fertile island ;' Eclam> ' the 
insular kingdom ;' and Tenessirim, ' the place of delight' To 
the Greeks and Romans it was known under the name of 

Taprobane and Salice." In Mai. it is now written ^JL)^ sSlan, 

Sinha, Sinhala, Singala, Singalese» Cingalese. 

CHALLOCK, or CHALK, in Kent, corrupted from A. S. 
cealc'hf/the, i.e. chalk-hithe. See Chr., 785. 

CHANCERY LANE. "The same street hath since been 
called Chancery Lane, by reason that King Edw. III. annexed 
the House of Converts (between the Old Temple and the New) 
by patent to the office of Custos Rotulorum, or Master of the 
Rolls." (Stow.) ** This Chancellor's Lane, now called Chancery 
Lane." (Stjype.) 

CHANDERI, or CHANDELI, a district in Hindustan, so 
named from Chandel, a tribe of Rajputs who claim to be of the 
Soroabansi, or lunar race ; perhaps from Sans, chandra the moon, 
Pers. ch&nd. Chanderi is also the name of a place on the left 
bank of the river Betwa. See Wilton, 

CHARING CROSS. Here stood formerly the village of 
Charing, and a cross erected by Eklward I. to commemorate his 
beloved Queen Eleanor. The cross occupied the last spot on 
which her body rested in its progress to sepulture in Westminster 
Abbey. Some contend that Charing was so called from having 
been the resting place of his Majesty's chkre reine (dear queen) ! 

CHARLESTON, United States ; •• Charles's Town ;" named 
after Charles IL 

CHARMOUTH, Dorset, situated at the mouth of the river 
Char. 

CHARTERHOUSE, London, a corruption of Chartreuse; 
name of a celebrated Carthusian monastery suppressed at the 
Reformation, and which formerly existed on this spot. The 
name is derived from a still more celebrated monastery called 
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Chartreuse^ in the Alps of Daaphiny, where the Carthusian order 
is said to have been first instituted. It was perhaps originally 
founded by a chartre or letters patent^ from L. chart a paper> 
everything written on paper ; from 6r. x^P^^' "^^^ ^** ^^^^^y 
G. Karthaus, and Carthusian are synonymous. 

CHARYBDIS^ a dangerous whirlpool in the Strait of Messina, 
Sicily, and nearly opposite to Scylla, on the coast of Italy ; (L.) 
from Gr. %a/7uj3^fc bh abyss, from %aa; (obs.) to stand open, 
foe empty, gape, and ^oijBSsuj, to engulph or absorb with a noise, 
to suck down ; poifi$oe the gush, the rush of water (a word formed 
foy sound). Bochart derives it from Pun. khovohdan, '* the hole 
of perdition." 

CHELMSFORD, Essex, named from its situation near the 
ancient ford of the Chelmer. Chelmer's-ford, Chelmesford, 
Chelmsford. 

CHELSEA. In the most ancient records (Chart. Edw. the 
Confessor) the name of this place is written Cealchylle. This is 
not satisfactory to Lysons, because there is neither chalk nor hill 
in the parish. In Domesday it is written Cercehede and Chelched ; 
in deeds in the time of Edward II. Chelchey. The most common 
way of spelling the name for centuries after the Conquest was 
Chelcheth or Chelchith. In the 16th century it began to be 
written Chelsey, and the modern way of spelling the name is only 
about a century old. Skinner derives the name from shelves of 
sand, and ey^ or ea, land situate near water ; but he admits that 
it is written in ancient records Cealchyth, in A. S. chalky haven. 
Newcourt derives it from ceald or ce/e, cold, hyth heath. Norden 
says it was called Chelsea from the nature of the place, whose 
strand is like the chesel {ceosel or cesol) which the sea casteth 
up of sand and pebble-stones, thereof called Cheselsey, briefly 
Chelsea, as is Chelsey in Sussex ; and Lysons says this latter 
etymology is best supported by fact. Others derive the name 
from A, S. ceoles-iye — ceol a ship, small bark, vessel, iy an island, 
Somner says, '< insularis olim et navibus accommodata, ut nomen 
significat." See Lysons, Skinner; Newcourt, Repert. vol. 1, 
p. 583 ; Norden, Spec. Brit. p. 17. 

F 
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CHELTENHAM, co. Gloucester, the dwelling (A. S. ham) on 
the ChUt ; a rivulet which runs past the town and falls into the 
Severn. 

CHELVINTON. Some derive this name from A. S. eealf 
a calf, tun an enclosure, garden, village, town. 

CHERBOURG {share! boorg), found written Chierisburgh, 
a sea-port in France. The name is said to be a contraction of 
CdBsaris burgtia, '* Caesar's town." See Guillaume de Jumiege, 
liv. 4 ; Hist, des Normands, chap. 7 ; Jan, La Vie de Gooffroy 
de Bel, Comte d'Anjou, and Minage, 

CHERRY, a termination of local names in the East Indies, is 

the Tam. and Mai. cheri a town, village, hamlet (Pers. J^ ahar 

a city), as Pondicherry, originally Puducheri, a new village or 
town ; Paraicheri, a village of Pariahs. See Wilson, 

CHERSONESE, a tract of land of any indefinite extent, nearly 
surrounded by water, but united to a larger tract by a neck of 
land, or isthmus ; a peninsula. There are many so called among 
the ancients, and five were more celebrated than the rest ; but the 
word is especially applied to the Thracian Chersonese, extending 
along the Hellespont. Jutland is the Cimbric Chersonese ; the 
Crimea, the Tauric Chersonese, i. e. the peninsula inhabited by 
the Tauri, a people of European Sarmatia. From Gr. x^P^^^^^^c, 
Att. %g/5/5oyTjcroc, from %6f?oc, xe^o-oc, land, continent, vt/jo-oq island, 
peninsula. 

CHERTSEY, from A. S. Ceortes-ig, « Cerot's island." 

CHESHIRE, contraction of Chestershire. See Chester. 

CHESTER, from A. S. ceaster, cester, from L. castrum, 
^* The names of all places ending in caster, cester, and cheater 
were probably sites of a castrum, i.e. a fortress built by the 
Romans. The Saxon word is burg" (Bosworth.) Castrum, 
says Riddle, ** is literally a large hut ; then in military science 
a fort, redoubt, intrenchment ; hence a stronghold, fortress ; 
pi. several intrenchments or redoubts lying in a quadrangular 
form; hence a camp. The Roman army pitched a camp 
after each march; hence castra with numerals for a day's 
march." Among many names of places ending in Chester^ &c., we 
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have Chichester^ Dorchester, Ilchester, Manchester, Winchester, 
Lancaster, Gloucester, Worcester. See Cassel and Bicetre. 

CHEYNE, CHEYNEY (Uka-ne), in local names, as in Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea ; Cheyney Court, Winchester, are corrupted from 
the Fr. chene an oak. In the Norman times the Bishop's Court 
at Winchester was held under an oak tree. 

CHICHESTER, formerly Cissa^aster, ** the fortress of Cissa." 
** Cissa succeeded his father in the government of the South- 
Saxon territory. He fixed the seat of his government on the 
site of Begnum, and gave both the origin and name to Cissan- 
ceaster, Chichester." (Horsfield, Sussex.) See Chester. 

CHIDLEY, Devon, " from A. S. cid a contention, ley a lock, 
or leffe a field ; i. e. a ground about which controversies arise, the 
right of possession thereof being disputable." (Bailey,) 

CHINA, from Chin, chunp'kwo, i. e. the middle nation ; ehuny 
middle, kwo, Jkwe, a general name for a state or nation, a kingdom, 
an empire. " A name,** says Morrison, " claimed for Arabia by 
some of the Mohamedan writers in China." This word may have 
come through the Pers. or Arab. The Buddhists write Che-na ; 

the Persians ^^jl>- chin. Others say China derives its name from 

that of the dynasty of Tsin. The natives sometimes call it 
Tang-shan^ ** Hills of Tang," the name of one of their most 
celebrated dynasties. China was known to the ancients under 
the name of Sine and Seres. 

CHINAB, a river in Hindustan. Chinab, Chenaub, or 
Chunaub is said to be a corruption of its former Sans, name, 
Chandra-bh&ga, " garden of the moon,** and to have been so called 
because it proceeds from a small lake of that name ; but that 
the Sans, name was not adopted by the followers of Alexander, 
because it sounded like Sandaro-phoffos, i.e. Alexander-eater. 
Chandra-baga, Chandraba, Chandrab, Chanrab, Chanab, Chinab. 

CHIPPING. From A. S. ceapian, to bargain, chaffer, trade, 
comes eeapf a bargain, sale, business, price, cattle, saleable com- 
modities, whence Cheapside, London, also Chepstow, Monmouth ; 
L e. a place for sale, a market. From ceap comes ceaping bujring, 

merchandise, and then chipping; as Chipping Bamet, Herts; 

F 2 
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Chipping Norton^ Oxon ; Chipping Ongar, Essex ; Chipping 
Sodbury, Gloucester; Chipping Warden, Northampton ; Chipping 
Wycorab. From ceaping come Ceaping-ham, Cyppenham, and 
Chippenham, Wilts ; lit. market-abode or place. In like manner 
from Sw. kOp, to purchase, comes kdping a borough, market. 
This word is found in many names of places in Scandinavia, 
particularly in Sweden ; as Koping, Jonkoping, Lidkoping, Lin- 
koping, Malmkoping, Norrkoping, Nykoping, Soderkoping, &c. 

CHIRBURY, Salop, found written Cyric-hyrig, Cereburih, 
and Cyrebnry, " the church city ;" from A. S. circe, circ, cyric, 
a church, and burg. See Bosworth, also Chr. 915, Ing. 

CHIRK, a village, co. Denbigh, N. Wales ; perhaps a cor- 
ruption of Ceiriog, name of the river on which it stands. " Chirk 
Castle, situated about a mile from this village, was erected upon 
the site of a more ancient fortress called Castell Crogen.'' 

cms WICK, (chiz'ick). This parish is not found in Domes- 
day, but it is mentioned in various ancient records by the names 
of Ceswyck, Cheswyck, and Cheswick. There is a tradition that 
within the last hundred years a very considerable mart or fair for 
cheese was annually held in the field called the Great Downs, 
nearly opposite the Duke of Devonshire's ; and if so, we here 
possess the most probable derivation of the name of the village, 
which in all the more ancient writings is spelt Chesewick or OAe«- 
wich. (Faulkner, Hist. Brentford, &c.) 

CHIUSI {ke-odse), in Tuscany, a corruption of its ancient name^ 
Clusium. 

CHIVERTON, Cornwall, in Com. means " a bouse in the 
green lay." Some derive it from Chi-uar'ton^ " a house upon 
the hill." Todn, formerly tdn, is 'May ground ;" ton a bill. 

CHRISTIANIA, capital of Norway. It formerly bore a 
different name ; it has its present appellation from Christian IV., 
by whom it was rebuilt. 

CHURNE, or CHURN, a river in Gloucestershire. It was 
called by the Romans Corin. Qu. W. chwyrn rapid, cym pretty ; 
or it may be another orthography of Carron. 

CILLY, a very ancient town situated between Gratz and 
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Laibach, in Austria. It was founded by the Emperor Claudius, 
who called it Celleia, whence its present name has been corrupted. 

CINQUE PORTS (sink). Hastings, Dover, Hythe, Romney, 
Sandwich, are called the Cinque (i.e. the five) Ports ; from Fr. 
cinq five, from L. quinque, Gr. xayxs, Dor. for vsyfe, from 
Sans. /lancAa. See Port. 

CINTAIL (kin- tale), a parish in Scotland ; from Gael, ceann- 
tail, more correctly eeann antsail, <' the boundary of the sea." 
(JlrmHrong,) 

CIRCASSIA. ''Pomponius Mela calls the Circassians Sar- 
gaciens ; by the Turks they are called Tcherkes, or Kerkes ; by 
the ancients Zag^ns, and ' Inhabitants of the Mountains ;' 
which agrees with the denomination Peng-dagui, which some 
Oriental geographers give this people; lit. 'the five mountains'— 
the number certain for the number uncertain." The Turks write 
Tcherdka9€Lh for Circassia, also Tcherkeslik, Cherdkiah means 
place of pasturages, a prairie. Other writers say these people are 
called Tscberkess, Tscherkessi, and Tscherkessians by the Rus- 
sians, and that the name is of Tartar origin, compounded of 
tscher a road, kesmek to cut off. " They call themselves Adeches 
or Adekhes, a name denoting a mountain ravine on the sea ; but 
their neighbours, the Nogai Tartars, call them Tcherkesses, 
which well expresses the ferocity of their disposition, being 
derived from tsherk to cut off, kea the head, whence their 
European name." (Malta Brun.) 

CFRENCES'TER (locally Mester), co. Gloucester. The 
name is found written Cyren-ceaster and Cyrn-ceaster. It was a 
military station of the Romans, who called it Corinium or Corno- 
vium, and Corin Castra. Ptolemy writes Corinium ; Richard of 
Cirencester, Corinum ; Antonius, Durocornovium. It takes its 
name from its situation on the river Chume, Churn (Corin), which 
enters the Thames at Cricklade. See Chester and Churne. 

CIVITA VECCHIA {chivitah vek'ke-a) the name of several 
cities, but particularly of one in Italy, and one in Malta, lit. 
** the old city ;" from It. vecchia old, civith a city, from L. civitas 
from eivit a citizen. 
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CLAPHAM. This parish, in all probability, received its appel- 
lation from one of its proprietors. Osgod Clappa was the name of 
the Danish lord at whose daughter's marriage-feast in Lambeth 
Hardicanute died. In Domesday^ however, this place is called 
Clopeham. {Lysons,) 

CLARE, a parish, co. Galway, Ireland, takes its name from 
the river Clare, which runs through it. 

CLATERING, a parish in Essex. The name is said to be 
from A. S. clcefra violets, ing a meadow or pasture. 

CLAWDD OFFA, in Wales. A dike thrown up in the fiftli 
century by Offa, King of Mercia, to prevent the incursions of the 
Welsh, and to form their boundary. The name signifies ''Offa's 
dike." (W. clawdd a ditch.) 

CLAYHANGER, or CLAYHONGER, Suffolk, from A. S. 
clceghangre ; so called from its clayey situation. (Chr. 1016.) 

CLERE (Jcleer). This affix signifies a royal residence or epi- 
scopal palace in the north of Hampshire. Kingsdere was a royal de- 
mesne in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; at Burgdere, the bishops 
of Winchester resided ; and from Highclere William of Wykeham 
dated his will. Or it may be the name of the Cornish saint, 
St. Cleere. {N, ^ Q.) Qu. A. S. cleric^ derc, clere ; L. clerieus* 

CLERKENWELL, found written Clarkenwell, means either 
" Clarke's well," or the " Clerks' well." The pump near Clerk- 
en well Green bears the following inscription : — ** A.D. 1800. 
Willm. Bound, Joseph Bird, Churchwardens. For the better 
accommodation of the neighbourhood, this pump was removed to 
the spot where it now stands. The spring by which it is supplied 
is situate 4 feet eastward, and round it, as history informs us, 
the parish clerks of London in remote ages annually performed 
sacred plays. That custom caused it to be denominated Clerks* 
Well, from which this parish derived its name. The water was 
greatly esteemed by the prior and brethren of the Order of St* 
John of Jerusalem, and the Benedictine nuns in the neighbour- 
hood." 

CLEVELAND, in Yorkshire ; q. d. Cliff Lane, by reason of 
its being steep, and almost impassable with cliffs and rocks. 
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(Bailey.) In like manner Cleves (whence Ann of Cleves), capital 
of the duchy of that name in Prussia, was so called from* being 
built upon three little hills ; from L. clivus a rising ground, height, 
hill. 

CLIFFORD'S INN, Fleet Street, derives its name from the 
Barons Clifford, ancestors of the Earls of Cumberland, who had a 
residence there manj years since. (Herbert) 

CLIST, formerly Clyst, a river in Devonshire ; whence the 
names of places called Bishop Clist, Honiton Clist, and Clist- 
haydon. 

CLOG HER, a bishop's see in Armagh, Ireland, takes its name 
from a small town in the barony of Clogher, co. Tjrrone, which is 
said to have been so called from a golden stone (Ir. clock a stone, 
otr golden), formerly consulted there by the Druids for oracular 
answers. 

CLON is a very common prefix of local names in Ireland, as in 
Clontarf, &c. Cluain, cluaine, cluainna, occur less frequently. In 
Ir. cluaine is a plain, lawn, a remote or retired situation. Qu. 

CLOUGH or CLEUGH (kluf), in Lancashire, and in some other 
northern counties, means a straight, narrow hollow between high 
steep banks ; from A. S. dough, a cleft or fissure in the steep as- 
cent or descent of a hill. Clench in Scotland, has the Uke mean- 
ing ; it sometimes signifies a rugged precipice. 

CLUNBURY, CO. Salop, named from its situation on the river 
Clan. See Burg. 

CLYDE, a river in Scotland. Chalmers derives it from W. 
Cluydy from Anc. Brit, clyd, warm, sheltered. 

COBLENTZ was called by the Romans Confluentes, from its 
situation at the confluence of the Rhine and Moselle. Conflu- 
entes, Confluents, Cofluents, Cobluents, Coblents, Coblentz. 

COCHIN CHINA, that part of Eastern Asia which commonly 
goes by the name of " India without the Ganges." The present 
name is not, it is said, known to the natives, and was given to it 
by the Portuguese, who, on their arrival, finding it was called 
Koe-chen or Cochin, in order to distinguish it from Cochin on 
the coast of Malabar, added China, calling it, as it were, Cochin 
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of China. Perhaps by Koe-chen is meant Keaau-che, by which 
name (sometimes abbreviated to che) it was known in the time 
of Han. In the classics it is called Nan-keaou. The natives 
distinguish it by the name Dkng-trong, " the interior or central 
country," and they call Tonkin, Dkng-ngoSti, "the exterior 
country." They also call Cochin China, Nuoc Anam, "kingdom 
of peace of the south '/' from C. Chin, nuoc kingdom, an peace, 
rest, nam the south. Hamilton derives Cochin in Malabar from 
each' hi a morass. ^ 

COCEERMOUTH, in Cumberland, named from its situation 
near the mouth of the Cocker. It would appear by the map to 
be at some distance from the mouth of this river, but it is pos- 
sible the land may have gained upon the water along this part of 
the coast. " Its name is derived from its position on the river 
Cocker, at the point of its confluence with the Derwent* The 
Cocker flows from Buttermere Water, and, after passing through 
Crummock Water, divides the town of Cockermouth into two 
equal parts, which communicate with a stone bridge." (P. Cyc.) 

COED (ko'id), in local names in Wales, is the W. eoed a 
wood ; as Bettws-y-Coed. 

COIMBATORE, for Kayambatur. See Orb. 

COLCHESTER, formerly Coln-ceaster, "a fortress on the 
river Coin." (A. S. ceaster fortress.) 

COLD HARBOUR, a not unfrequent local name, as Cold 
Harbour Lane, Camberwell. Sir Rich. Colt Hare says, he always 
found the term " Cold Harbour " in the vicinity of a Roman road. 
From Anc. Brit, col a hill, arhhar an army ; also a military sta- 
tion. Owen {W. Diet,) gives coi-arbhar. But see Gent. Mag. 
Dec. 1844. p. 612. 

COLLEYSTOWN. " Queen Elizabeth granted CastletowD, 
otherwise Young CoUeystown, &c , in King's County, Ireland, to 
Robert CoUey, Esq., on 3d Feb., 1562, which on his decease 
without issue, were granted to Sir Thomas Moore, ancestor of the 
Earl of Charleville." (Lodge, vol. iii. p. 58. See also Gent. 
Mag. vol. xi. for Jan. 1839, p. 73.) 

COLLUMPTON (Mlum'ton), found written Columpton, 
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vail^ 6troite et courte, creus^e entre deux montagnes, et ob. 
rindustrie des hommes est parvenue k introduire quelqne culture. 
II n'y a pas un village dans tout le royaume oh. cette expression 
ne soit parfaitement intelligible ; mais on Ta omise dans le Dic- 
tionnaire, parce qu'il n*y a point de combe auz Tuileries, aux 
Champs Ely s^es, et au Luxembourg/' Combem&j beaFrench word, 
but| if so, it has been either borrowed from the Saxon or the Celtic. 

COMPTON, from A. S. combe, W. cwm, a dell, tun an enclo- 
sure, village. 

CONDA, in local names in India, may be the Tel. kanda a 
hill ; a cluster of a few huts apart from the main village. 

CONSTANCE, a town and lake. See Bregenz. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, "the city of Constantine ;" Gr. 
leoXiQ a city. 

CONWAY, properly Conwy, a river in N. Wales, called by 
the Romans Conovium. Dr. Pughe translates Conwy ''The Dart 
stream ;" others derive it from Cyn-wy, i.e. chief water. From 
Conwy comes Aberconwy, ** the efflux of the Conwy," in Caer- 
narvon. The Romans called it Aberconovium. See Abe a. 

CONZ (kontz), a village between Treves and Luxemburg, 
near the mouth of the Saar. It has its name from the Emperor 
Constantine, who is said to have had a summer palace here, traces 
of which are still visible. 

COP, COPE, in local names in England, as in Horcop, Warcop ; 
also Moldcop, Cheshire, means a hillock, mound ; from A. S. cop 
the head. 

COPENHAGEN, from Dan. Ksben-havn, i.e. "the mer- 
chants' haven or port." The Swedes call it Kopenhamn. 

CORDILLERAS (kordil-yair^as.) The Andes or Cordilleras, 
are a chain of mountains in S. America. From Sp. cordillera, a 
chain or ridge of mountains. 

CORDCVA, a city of Spain. Bochart writes Corduba, which 
he derives from Phoen. chardobaal, meaning "his fear is Baal." 
The Phoenicians doubtless founded Cordova, but they called it 
Kartabahy which may be from karta-Baal, i.e. city of Baal. 
See Carthage. 
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Corsis^ which he derives from Phoen. "•unin chorsi, a woody place, 
hecaase this was the most woody of all the islands in that quarter. 
See Bochart, Geog. Sacr. Dion. Perieg., v. 458 ; and Theophr. 
lib. V. c. 9. 

COR'WEN, N. Wales, said to mean " the white choir ;" from 
W. c6r choir, pwen white, fair. Gorwen means extremely 
white or fair, white topped, for gorwyn ; gor very, gwyn white, 
fair, pleasant. 

COTE, COT, COTT, found as a compound in local names in 
England, as in Northcote, Southcote, Westcote, Balscote (perhaps 
for Belet*s Cote), Cottington, Cotsmore, Cots wold, is either the 
A. S. cotay cyta, a cot, cottage, den, cave, or the Brit. coed& wood. 

COTS WOLD, a district in Gloucestershire. Kudder {Hist. 
Glost. p. 21) derives the name of '* the noble champaign country, 
which runs through the county, and abounds in verdant plains, 
downs, corn-fields, parks, woods," &c., from the Brit, coed a, wood, 
and A. S. weold a wood ; others derive Cotswold from A. S. cota, 
cyta, a cot, cottage, den, cave, and wold a place without wood. 
The late Michael Jones considered the latter etymology as better 
descriptive of the higher district of the Cotswold division of 
Gloucestershire ; somewhat resembling the South Downs and 
Salisbury Plain, though more enclosed and denuded of wood. 
Cowel translates Coteswold, ''several sheep-cotes and sheep 
feeding on hills ;" cotland, cotsethland, land held by a cottager, 
whether in soccage or villenage ; cotellus a small cottage. See 
Cote. 

COTT A, in local names in Hindustan, may be the Hind. ij:jA 

hot or kota (in some dialects, cote, koth, kotta, and kottai,) a fort, 
stronghold, a fortified residence of a zamindar, the wall of a fort. 
COURTRAIorCOURTRAY(Aroo/^ray), in W. Flanders (Flem. 
Kortryk), In the time of the Romans it was called Cortoriacum or 
Corturiacum. Lamartini^re says it is a very ancient town. "II est 
fait mention des soldats ou cavaliers nommez Cortoriacenses, dans la 
notice de Fempire ecrite il y a environ treize cents ans. St. Ouen 
(dans la vie de St. Eloy) fait mention des peuples Corturiacenses, 
dont St. Eloy 6toit pasteur, aussi bien que des Flamands et des 
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Gaulois. II est fait mention plusieurs fois dans les capitulaires 
du pays de Courtray, Pagus Curtricistis," The etymology does 
not appear to be settled. See also Longuerue, Desc. de la France, 
part 2, p. 60. 

COUTANCE (kootawnce'), a town in Normandy, said to have 
been built by the Emperor Constantius Chlorus, father of Con- 
stantine the Great, and who called it after his own name. Con- 
stantia ; whence, by corruption, its present name. 

COVENT GARDEN, a corruption of Convent Garden. 
COVENTRY, CO. Warwick, "from A. S. Co/antreo,from Cwent, 
the ancient name of a little river which runs past the town, and ree 
or tre a river." (Somner,) Others assert that the name, like 
Covent Garden, is derived from "Convent Garden," from a spacious 
convent, founded, says Leland, by King Canute, and destroyed by 
the traitor Edric in 1016. It is certain that in the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, in 1044, Earl Leofric, a powerful lord of the large 
territory of Mercia, with his wile, the Lady Godiva, founded at 
Coventry a magnificent Benedictine monastery. (See P. Cyc) 
Dugdale says tre is a Brit, word having the same import as villa 
in Latin. 

CRACOW (kra'ko), in Poland ; Pol. Krakow, G. Krakau ; 
said to take its name from Cracus, Duke of Poland, by whom it 
was built in 1/00. Krak is the name of the Polish Cadmus, who 
slew the dragon in a cave at the rock called Wavel. 

CRAIG, in local names in Wales, is the W. craig (Sco. and Ir. 
id., Grael. creag, Com. karak. Arm. garrecg) a rock. 

CRAY. The Crays, viz., St. Mary's, St. Paul's, Foot's, and 
North Cray and Crayford, in Kent, take their name from the 
river Cray, which flows near them. As this part of the county 
is said to abound with chalk, the river may have received its name 
from that circumstance ; from Fr. craye or craie, from L. creta 
chalk, lit. Cretan earth. 

CRAYFORD, Kent, found written Creccanford, Crecganford, 
Creacanford, Creganford ; " ford of the river Crec or Craye." 
See Cray. 

CREDITON, anciently written Chridiatone, Cridiaton, Cri- 
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deton, a town in Devon, near the junction of the brook Yeo witl 
the river Greedy, a feeder of the £z ; whence its name. (A. S. im 
an enclosure.) The colloquial designation of this place is Kirton 

CREED LANE, Ludgate Hill. See Paternoster Row. 

CRICELADE, Wilts, found written Creccagelade, Cregelade, 
Criccelade, Criklade, and Creeklade. Some say this place waa 
originally called Greeklade, from a famous school which the Greek 
philosophers instituted there, and that the University of Oxford was 
formed by an emigration of professors and students from this town. 
Others write Crecceglade, which they derive from A. S. crecea 
a brook, ladian to empty ; it being situated near the junction 
with the Thames of two small streams, the Chum and the Key. 
Again, others derive the name from the Brit, eerigwlad, abound- 
ing in stones. Near Cricklade is the source of the Thkmes. 

CRIMEA. The Crimea derives its name from Kt[x,[x,eptov, the 
ancient name of a small town in tjiis peninsula. In more modem 
times, Kimmerion or Kimmeris has been designated Eski Crim, 
and Crim Staroi, or Old Crim, and is now called Leukopolis. 
See Cambria. 

CROA'TIA takes its name from the Croats, a tribe of the 
Wends, from Bohemia, who in a.d. 640 settled here. The ancient 
name of this people was Horwather, Hrowathes, or Chrobates, of 
which the modern name is a corruption. Croatia is called by the 
inhabitants Horwath Orszag ; and by the Turks Khervat Mera- 
leketi. The Germans call the Croats, Croaten and Crabaten. 

CRONSTADT (krdn-siat), from G. krone a crown, stadt a 
town, city. 

CROYDON. In Domesday and in records of later date, 
this place is called Croindene, and in A. S. Grogdcene. It is 
also found written Cradiden, Craydiden, Crondon, and Croidon. 
Some derive the name from A. S. crone sheep, dene a valley — a 
valley for sheep. This derivation, says Garrow, appears to be 
established by the situation of the old town, in the opening of 
a rich and beautiful vale, and, as Camden observes, lying 
under the hills ; and this vale, skirting the bottom of Banstead 
Downs, extends some miles up the country, having the hills for- 
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merlj eorered with voods, om. the cait ait, the wot hcsag opem 
to the Downs. Olhcn tlmik the tova wMBmifiaB Ae^pn*- 
tity (^ dialk in its Tiamtr, bccamv in Sort mo nl cf ths 
description is to be fomd nearer f jwfcm t&nn Cnvdoa, sad tlicj 
derive the name firoB Fr. cnyc ar crcK, duilk, and Sax. dmm a 
hiD— ''atownnearadialk-^iL" In Ikronr of cias sqipoakioo, 
some refer to the Tillages of Fooc^s Cnr, St. Marr's Ciar, and 
Crayfoid, in Kent, and not hr horn Cn^doa ; aQ of vioch hare 
beep named from the liivr Craj, which lows near them in a part 
of the coontj ahonndii^ with chalk. 

CBUTCH'ED FRIARS, a place in the Cirr of London, so 
called from a co n T ent of Ci on chcd Frian ianaaW wnratrd there. 
*' From Fr. frhrf erciae*, i.e. frian i^ned with a ooos/* 
(JBaU^.) Croodi is an O. £i^. word for a croos, from L. 
erux^ eis. The featiral obaerrcd br Roman Citthnlirs on the 14th 
of September in honour of the Holr Croasy was caQed Crooch 
Mass. 

CUFA (iao/«), a town of Asiatic Tnrker, near Bagdad. The 
Cofic chanwCers» which prended amoag the Arabians for aboot 300 
years, were named from this pbce, where thcr are said to hare 
been inTcnted ; from Arab. Km/a, which s^^iifies also a round 
heap of red sand, or grsTd mixed with sand. 

CUMBERLAND, from A. S. cwmbrmlamd, ''a land oi 
TaDeys;" eom^ a TaDej, Unui id. Others say Cmnberland 
is " the land of the Cmnbri," L e. the Kjmbri or Krmri, who 
remained there for a Im^ time after the rest of Eo^and was 
conqoered. 

CURAgAO or CURAZAO (tem/ao), an isle in the C^bbean 
Sea, belonging to the Dotch, who took it from the Spaniards in 
1632. The esteemed fiqoenr, cara9oa, is so called from beiog 
made here. The name of this isle maj be of natire origin, or it 
maj hare been christened by the Spaniards. The curassow is a 
genns of gaDinaoeoos birds in S. America and Mexico. \l*hen 
the Spaniards took possession of this islC} it was possibly the 
hannt af these birds, whose name may hare reference to their 
peculiar ciy. 
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CWM, in local names in Wales, is the W, cwm a hollow, a 
shelter, a place between hills, a dingle, or deep valley. 

CYMMER (pi. cymmerau), found in names of places in Wales, 
means the confluence of waters, and is synonymous with the 
Cymric aber and the Gael, inver (q. v.), compounded of cyd with, 
and ber or mer, one of the most ancient names for water, seas, 
lakes. (Arch. Williams,) 

CYPRUS, in the Mediterranean. Some derive this name from 
Gr. xpvitroQ hidden, " this island being often hidden by the waves 
from the eye of the sailor ;" others from Cyrus, who founded here 
the city of Aphrodosia ; but it was known by the name of Cyprus 
in Homer's time, i.e. 600 years before the birth of Cyrus." 
Festus says the ancients called it ^rosa, ** full of brass," because 
it abounded with this metal; and some say this is why the 
Greeks called it Kvifpoc copper. KvitpoQ, however, seems rather 
to have been named from Cyprus, whence it was brought. The 
Greeks called this metal %aXxoc ytvftpioc, i. e. Cyprian brass, brass 
of Cyprus. The most probable derivation is that from the name 
of a shrub called by the Greeks KoitpoQ, with which the island 
abounded. With the flower of this shrub the ancient inhabitants 
made a very sweet oil, greatly recommended by Pliny, and the 
shrub itself is now used by the Arabs and Turks to dye the 
nails, &c., being called by the former hanna, and by the latter 
kanna. See also Ptol. lib. ii. c. 7, lib. v. c. 31, and Cellar. Geog. 
Ant. t. 2. 

CZERNAWODA (shemavo'da), on the Danube. This name 
means "black water,*' from lUyr. c^m black, voda (Pol. woda, 
Russ. voda) water. Voda may come from the root of Dur 
(q. v.). 



D. 



DAGH, in local names in Turkey, as in Maden Dagh, Emineh 
Dagh, i.e. the Heemus or Balkan mountains, is the Turc. 
clL tdffh, a mountain. 
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DALECARLIA, or the Dales, in Sweden, consists cbieflj of 
the two great rirer hasinSy and nnmerons small branches of the 
Yesterdal and Osterdal (W. and K Dal) rivers, which unite near 
Fahlon and there form the DaL The word Dalecarlia is not 
known in Scandinavia. The Swedes call it Dalene {dMena)^ *' the 
▼alleys f* the men call themselves Dahlkull, the women Dahlkolla. 
Tlie Sw. kuU means brood, hatch (Sans, kula, family, race, tribe). 

DALMATIA, a province of Austria, on the Gulf of Venice. 
Calmet translates Dalmatia ** deceitful lamps," from Gr. ^aXoc a 
lamp, iJMtauL vain, but does not give any reason. Strabo 
(Uh, viL 6), states that the Dalmatians were in the habit of making 
a division of their fields every eighth year ; hence, says Dr. 
Webster, perhaps the name ; £rom deal and wtadk. He probably 
refers to the Gad. dealaiek^ to separate, part, and madk (now 
wuKffk) a plain. Others derive the name from the Dalmatine, a 
small district between Sebenico and Scordona. (P. Cye.) Ac- 
cording to Strabo and Appian, Dalmatia was named after the 
Dalmates, who inhabited the city of Delminium or Delmiam. It 
is often named Delmatia upon ancient medals and marbles, and 
by Latin writers. Greek authors, with the exception of Polybius, 
call it Dalmatia. 

DAMASCUS, a city in Syria ; L. id., Gr. Aajxaoxoc. Bryant 
says DawHuee means 'the city of the prince.'' In Arab, skaykh is a 
prince, a chief; the Pers. dam signifies breath, air, scent, pleasure, 

society, hot, &c.; but in Arab. Damascus is written ^jji^^j dam- 

9hak. The Arab, damis is a soft sandy place ; damash, heat, 
thirst ; dmmoM, a place under ground, a cave, cavern. Calmet 
writes it in Heb. Dowtescheeh, and gives several very improbable 
etymologies, not worth repeating. This city is now locally called 
Sh&m or rather Ash'sh&m, or Ash'sh&mah. Dr. Herbelot says some 
Eastern geographers derive iSA^fai from a wart, because the country is 
studded over with a number of small hillocks, resembling those 
excrescences. Richardson says that black moles on the face have 
ever been considered in the East as extremely beautiful, and that 
circumstances fully as whimsical have often given names to places. 
The Arab. sMm is a black spot. 
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DANUBE ; G. Dmau, Hung. Duna, Turc Tunah, L. Danv- 
biua* Bailey says the Romans may have called this river Dtmubtw 
"from Teut. dannen, firs, those trees being planted along its 
banks ;" which is absurd. Webster thinks the Celt, dan, dian, bold, 
strong, vehement, impetuous, may be the root of both Danube and 
Don. Armstrong gives the Gael, dan water (Arm. id.), " hence the 
Celtic name for the Danube, Donau ; or Dona may be don^aw the 
deep water, from Arm. don (Gael, dowihainn), and ou, amh, or 
abh, water ; tnh and bh being silent in these words." See Don. 

DARIEL, a pass in the valley of the Terek, on the road to Tiflis. 
The name is said to be derived from two Tartar words, signifying 
" narrow way." Qu. Turc. ddr narrow, y6l way. 

DARTFORD, Kent, '< the ford of the river Darwent, Darent, or 
Dart." See Dartmouth. 

DARTMOOR, co. Devon, '* the moor in which the river Dart 



rises." 



DARTMOUTH, Kent, from A. S. DtBrenia-muth, Derta- 
muthan, mouth of the river Deeranta, Deorwent, Derwent, Darwent, 
Darent, or Dart. See Derwent. 

DAUPHINY, an ancient province of France. Daaphiny was 
originally part of the country of the AUobroges, who were subdued 
by the Romans about 100 years B. C. Upon the declension of 
the Roman empire it fell under the dominion of the Gbths, and 
other barbarous nations, but in the reign of Rodolph the Slothful, 
the counts of Albon made themselves masters of it, and their suc- 
cessors reigned there under the title of Dauphins of Vlenne. In 
1343, Humbert, Dauphin of Yienne, transferred his dominions to 
Charles, Duke of Normandy, grandson to Philip de Yalois, upon 
condition that the eldest son of the king of France should always 
bear the title and arms of Dauphin of Yienne. " The title of Dau- 
phin is said to have originated in the circumstance of one of the 
counts of Albon, who reigned about the 9th century, having 
caused a dolphin to be painted on his shield, as an emblem of the 
mildness of his reign, these animals bebg reputed by the an- 
cients as friendly to man ; and about the middle of the 12th cen- 
tury it became a name of dignity, and was annexed to the pro- 
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DELHI, HmdnitoD. This dtjis ssid tobethe IndnprastTha 
or Indnpat of Hindii history. The modem town was founded in 
1631, hj Shah Jehan, one of the most powerfbl of the Mongol 
emperors, and named after him, by the Persians, Shah- Jefaan-pnr, 
or Shah-Jehan-abad. Its present name is foimd written Ddiy 

Bem, and Dehfi. The natires caH it ^^ dOliordikU {BUwM 

an inhabitant of DUK) . Elliott thinks the name maybe derired from 

Jjb J dahaU A qnicksand or qoagmire, " the ground on which 

the city was boilt being so loose and nnsonnd that tent-pins conld 
not be fixed in it." Dahal comes from dakalna, to shake, tremble, 

fear. The Hind. (Sans.) ^^ dihli is a threshold. 

DEN, DEN A, DENNA, DENES. Den, a terminaticm of local 
names in England, especially in the woody parts of Kent, as 
Tenterden, Biddenden, denotes a situation in a plain or Talley, oi^ 
near woods ; from A. S. den, dene, denn, a plain, yale, dale, Talley.. 
Den was also formerly used to signify liberty for ships or ves- 
sels to run aground or come on shore. Edward I. granted this 
priTilege to the barons of the Cinque Ports. Dena, denna, is a 
fittle portion of woody ground, commonly called a coppice. Cowd 
translates deria terne ** a hollow place between two hills." At 
Yarmouth, an extensive sandy tract of ground at the mouth of the 
river Yare, extending along the sea-coast, is called the Denes. 

DENMARK. Some derive this name from Dan, a prince 
whom the traditions assert to be its founder, b.c. 1100, and 
Tent, marck a plain. Others, with more reason, say Denmark is 
the march or boundary of the Danes. 

DEPTFORD, Kent, formerly Depeford, i.e. deep ford. 
«' This town in auncient writings is called West-Grenwiche, for 
difference of the other, which in such like is written East- 
Grenwiche, and now commonly Grenewiche.'' (Lambarde.) 

DERBEND, a strong fortress on the Caspian Sea, formerly 
the boundary of the Persian and Turkish empires in that quarter. 
It now belongs to Russia. " In its walls are two large gates, 
through ^hich the road passes, and which may be shut at plea- 
sure ; hence the name of the town, i.e. ' the shut-up gates,' from 
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DEVU (dbr'le), sctoated between Ejusanrfb and Kaminan, 
Toricey. It k supposed to stand on the site of 
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Derbe, according to Hierocles, called Delbia^ whence its present 
name. 

DEVONSHIRE, found written in A. S. Defenascire, Defan- 
scire, Defnascyre, Deuenesire, Dauenescjre, Devenascyre, Devna- 
scyre, Devenschyre ; the people being called Defenas, Denas. 
The earliest ascertained inhabitants were the Damnonii, Dum- 
nonii, or Dumnunnii (the Aovf^yovioi of Ptolemy). The Cornish 
Britons called the country Dunan, the Welsh Deuffneynt which 
Camden translates "deep valleys." The W. dwjh is deep, 
nant (pi. neint, nentydd) a hollow formed by water, a rarine, 
mountain torrent, brook. Deuffneynt, Defenant-scire, Defenascire, 
Devenschyre, Devonshire. 

DHUN, aspirated form of the Gael. Dun (q. v.). 

DIABBEER, on the Tigris, properly Diy&r-bakr, '< the tents 

or dwellings of Bakr ;" from Arab. .U j diydr^ pi. ofdar a house, 
dwelling, habitation, city, tribe, camp ; ij bakr^ name of an Ara- 
bian tribe. 

DIEPPE (de-ep^, a seaport in Normandy. Bochart derives 
this name from Eng. deep, and says that Dieppedale, situated in 
a valley below the town of Rouan (Rouen), is from Eng. deep dale. 

DIH (dee), in names of places in Hindustan, is sometimes 

the Pers. ^ j dih, deh, a village ; comprehending, says Wilson, 

not only the actual village, but the lands belonging to it. 

DIN'AS, DIN, in local names in Wales, is the W. dinas, din, 
a city. But see Dun, Dunum. 

DISS, Norfolk. Some derive this name from A. S. diee^ dita, 
standing water, pool, ditch. The A. S. die is a dike, mound, 
bank. Somner says, " a ditch, trench, moat.** 

DNIEPER {ne^per), a river in Russia. Some derive Dnieper 
from don-ieper, the upper river ; and Dniester from don-iester, 
the lower river. See Don. 

DNIESTER {nees'ter), a river in Russia. See DnieferI 

DO'AB, the country lying between the Ganges and Jamuna; 
also tbe districts between the rivers of the Punjab, as the Jalan- 
dhara-Doab, between the Satlaj, and the Beah, &c. ; lit. a tract 
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of Imnd lying between two riven, which, after ranning for tome 
distance, unite ; from Hind. i^\ .j do-db or dti^, from du two, 
and db water, by metonymy a river. (WiUan.) 

DOBEUTSCHA (dobroofsha), part of Bulgaria, lying between 
the Danube and the Black Sea; from Tnrc. DobridJ^ aluo 
Dobrizin, by some derived from the name of a Tartar race by 
which it was peopled (G6og. Univ. Brux. 1839.) The name is 
probably of Slavonic origin. Dohra in Slav, moans **good," 
whence Dobra (Agathopolis), a town in Poland, and Dobrain llim* 
gaiy and Transylvania ; Dobre in Poland, Dobra a river rising in 
Dlyria, Dobra Yenedik, a town of Dalmatia, Dobravitx a burg in 
Moravia, Dobrawitz and Dobra Woda, two burgs in Bohemia* 
and Dobraschka or Dobruzka, a town in the same kingdom ; 
also Debrecnn or Debreczyn, a town in Ilungary ; perhaps 
from dobroezyn, a good trade, commerce, "einc gutc hand- 
lung." 

DODABALLA, or DODA BALLAPORE, a town in Mysore, 
India. ''The name is said to signify Ballapore the Great, to dis- 
tinguish it from Chika Ballapore, or Ballapore the Less," about 
14 miles N.E. of it. Dodda appears to be Earn&ta. The Sans. 
bcUa means strength. See Poor 

DOLBADARN (dotbadem), near Llanbcris, N. Wales ; named 
after a British saint. 

DOMINICA, one of the W. India Islands, so named from having 
been discovered by Columbus on a Sunday. (Sp. dominica 
Sunday.) 

DON, the name of several rivers ; viz., in Russia, France, 
England^ and Scotland. Some derive the name from Celt, don 
water ; others from dhu or dhun, dark ; and they say that the 
Don or Doun in Scotland, from running through a soft deep 
bog near its head, receives a black, mossy >tinge, which it retains 
during the whole of its course. The Don in Russia was called by 
the Greeks and Latins Tanais. 

DONCASTER is said to have been a Roman station, and, 
according to some authors, was the ideutical spot where the 
l^laxima Caesarieusis commenced. In some itineraries it is 
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denominated Dano and Danum. Nennius and the Notitia call it 
Caer Daun ; the Saxons, Dona-cereen and Donceaster ; the Scots, 
Donecastle ; and in the first charter, granted by Richard I., it is 
styled Daneceastre. It was probably named from its situation on 
the river Don or Dun. {Don and ceaster,) See Chester. 

DORCHESTER, in Cornwall, signifies <<a fortress by the 
water.'* (Corn.) For Dorchester, co. Dorset, see Dorset- 
shire. 

DORDOGNE (dordoan% a department in the S. of France, 
named from its principal river, the Dordogne, which is said to 
derive its name from two mountain torrents, the Dor and the 
Dogne, which, springing from the gorges of the Mont d*Or, in 
Puy-de-Ddme, unite near the village of Bains, and form the 
Dordogne. Others discard this derivation, saying that this river 
has only one source. Ausonius gives the name of Duranius both 
to the mountain (le Mont d'Or) and to the river. Gregory of 
Tours calls the river Dorononia ; Eguihard writes Dornonia, and 
Aimon, Dordonia. See also Piganiol, Descr. de la France, t. 5> 
p. 308 ; and Lamartiniere, 

DORDRECHT (dorfrekt), by contraction, Dort, in Westphalia. 
Ancient writers call it Thur and Dur, which they derive from the 
name of the founder. Others say Dort is the name of a river — now 
covered with the waters of the sea — ^which has inundated all the 
neighbouring country, and that this river fell into the Merwe, where 
the Meuse joins the Rhine ; and that as evidence thereof, there 
is still a place called Dortsmunde, i.e. ''mouth of the Dort." 
Drecht or trechU like the Fr. trajet, is corrupted from L. 
trajectus a ford, lit. a passing over ; so that the name means 
'' Ford of the Dort." Others say that in L. Dortmunde was 
called Tremonia or Trotmonia. 

DORNOCH, a town and parish, co. Sutherland, is said to be 
from Gael, dorn-eich, a horse's foot or hoof. The writer in the 
Statistical Account of Scotland relates a tradition, which, he 
says, is countenanced by the horse-shoe still retained in the arms 
of the burgh. 

DORSETSHIRE. This part of England, in the earliest 
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DROITWICH, CO. Worcester, is mentioned in Domesday, on 
account of the tax then deriyed from its salt springs. This tax 
is said to have heen originally imposed on the Britons by the 
Romans, who made salt a part of their soldier's salarium, or salary. 
A charter was granted to this borough by King John. From 
Fr. droit, a fee, a privilege, a right ; and wich, from A. S. wic a 
village, &c. 

DRONTHEIM (dront'hime), Norw. Throndhjem, formerly 
the capital of Norway. It was also the royal residence and seat 
of the government. From Dan. throne throne, hjem home. 

DROOG, in names of places in Hindustan, is the Hind. (Sans.) 

i^fjL^ durga, vernacularly durg, doorg, a fort, hill fort. 

DROTNINGHOLM {home), an island of the Malar Lake, 
near Stockholm. The name means "queen's isle," from Sw. 
drottning queen, h>olme island. 

DRURY LANE, London ; " so called," says Stow, " for that 
there is a house belonging to the family of the Druries." 

DSHURUK-SU (tshoorooksoo'), a rivulet which runs through 
the town of Baktscbiserai, in the Crimea. In the language of the 
country, it signifies ** fetid water." 

DUBLIN. Some derive the name of this city from Ir. dubh' 
linn, the "black pool," from du, dubh, black, linn, a pond, pool, 
any standing water; "hence," says Chalmers, "Dublm and 
many other names of places in Ireland." The Irish used to call it 
Bally-ath-cliath, "the town on the ford of the hurdles." It is 
called in ancient records DifeUn, Dyflen, and Dyflin ; and a town 
is supposed to have stood on the site of the present city, and is 
mentioned by Ptolemy under "Eblana," about a.d. 140. 

DU'LEEK, CO. Meath, where the first ecclesiastical stone 
building is said to have been erected ; from Ir. daimhliag, a 
church built of stone ; daimh a church, liag a stone. 

DUMBARTON, or DUNBARTON, on the Frith of Clyde, 
Scotland. Some derive this name from the same root as Don- 
bar ; others say it is a corruption of Dun-Briton, " the fort of 
the Britons." It was also formerly called Alclud or Alcluid. 
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was an entrendiment, lit. that which sontNUids ; and Jw, dlHM*^ 
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of the same word. Fosbroke sars the ancient dim otdimm^. as the 
words import» were the alarm-posts in which the inhabitants of a 
district assembled in time of inrasion ; an CTcnt that rendered the 
eonstracdon of a proper and secure receptacle for that pur^tose 
absolutely requisite. See also Tun. 

DUNA, or DWINA9 a rirer in Russia. Some derive it firom 
the same root as Don. 

DUN'BAR or DUMBAR, Firth of Forth, Scotland ; "a fort or 
stronghold on a summit or height ;" from dun (q. v.) and bar^ 
See Bhar. 

DUNBLANE', a town in Scotland. The name is snid to bo 
corrupted i^om Dumblathan, from Gael. dun^bhlath-Mnn ; dnn 
a hill, bldth, blaith, blossom, flower, bloom, fruit {blhth, warm, 
pleasant), beinn a mountain, a hill. Dunblane is supposed to be 
the AAauva of Ptolemy. 
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DUNDALK (jiundawk), a town, co. Louth, Ireland. Qu. 
Ir. dun a fortified town, hill, fortress, city ; dale fire. Allard 
writes Dundalke, and it is supposed to be the Dundalgan of the 
Irish Ossianic poems, and to have been the residence of the hero 
CuchuUin. 

DUNDEE, on the Firth of Taj, in Scotland. In the annals of 
BoethiuSy it is called Alectum. The ancient Gael, name, still 
used by the Highlanders, is ail-lec, signifying " beautiful." The 
Latin writers call it Taodunum. In several ancient records it is 
styled Dond6, Dondie, and Donum Dei, and found written Dun- 
deagh. The name is said to be contracted from the Gael. Dhun- 
tatha "hiW of the Ttij:' 

DUNFERMLINE, a parish in Fifeshire, said to be from Celt. 
dun, a heap, hill, tower, castle ; /aire a walk or guard ; linne a 
pool, pond, waterfall; or loin a little stream or rivulet; <Uhe fort 
or castle which commands the pool or stream,*' or shortly, " the 
watch-tower of or upon the stream." Others say Dun-ftar-linne, 
" the castle upon the crooked or curved pool or winding stream" 
(fiar, crooked, winding). The name is locally pronounced dumfer* 
line and dumfarline. 

DUNKELD, found written Dunkelden, situated on the left bank 
of the Tay, in Scotland. Some derive Dunkeld from Gael, dun- 
kaled'tn, "the rough, mountainous country" (dun ahill, kaled hhrd, 
inn country), from '^dun-kaledin Hhe hill or stronghold of Kaledin,' 
not farre from Calidon Castell, otherwise called Dunkeld." Dr. 
Buchanan derives Dunkeld from Gael, dunehalden " the hill of the 
hazels ;" upon which Dr. Macpherson remarks that Dunkeld is 
surrounded on all sides by hills, and that as hazel-trees grow on 
almost every hill in Scotland, dunehalden might apply to every 
place in that country where there was a hill covered with hazel- 
trees ; that there is no such word as calden (chalden) in the Gaelic^ 
that the Gael, for a hazel-tree is calltuinn ; and that, therefore, 
according to Dr. Buchanan, the proper derivation should have 
been dun-challtuinn and not dun-chalden, 

DUNKIRK owes its origin and name to a chapel built upon 
the dunes or sandhills ; from Flem. dun, and kerk a church. 

DUNMOW, Essex ; in records found written Dunmawe, Dun- 
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maw, Dunmage, Dunmawge^ Dimmore, and in Domesday Dom- 
maw ; from Celt, dun a hill, magus a town ; or from A. S. dun 
a hill } maw a heap ; " this place being situated on a gravelly 
hill of considerable height/' Bailey says, ''from Sax. dunan 
a hill^ minoan to mow, it being a fruitful hill that yields a great 
crop to the mowers ! " 

DUNSTAJBLE, formerly Donstaple, co. Bedford. Monkish 
legends say that this town took its name from Dun or Dunning, 
a noted robber in the reign of Henry I., but it was most probably 
called Dunstaple, from its market or staple on the downs. Buna or 
dunum^ a hill or down, frequently occurs in the chronicles of Dun- 
staple, in the description of lands in this neighbourhood as either 
infra or super dunum, 

DUR, DURUM. Dur, in local names is the Gael, dur^ duir, 
W. dwr, Ir. dur. Arm. dour and douar, Com. dour, water, from Gr. 
vSwp, vSatog, id., from iw to make wet, rain ; or from Sans, uda, 
und, whence L. udo, also unda, wave ; Slav, voda ; Pol. woda, 
water. Durum, in ancient names of places situated by the seaside 
or near rivers, is the L. form of the Celtic word. Thus, Batavo- 
duram (Holland); Boidurum, and Serviodurum, both on the 
Danube ; Lactodurum, i.e. Bedford ; Durocortorum, chief town 
of the Rhenii, in Gallia Belgica, now Rheims. It is also found 
in names of rivers, as the Durius or Douro in Spain; Dur, 
the Dingle rivery in Ireland; the Adour (L. Atur, Aturus) 
in France ; the Adur, in England, &c. Armstrong gives also 
names of places in Euboea and Macedon. 

DUR AZZO ( duradzo), in A Ibania, the ancient Dyrrhachium. See 
Dur, Durum. 

DURHAM, found written Dunholm, Dunhelm, and Durem ; 
from A. S. ^^unahill, holm water, an island ; or from deor awild beast, 
ham a home, dwelling. (JBosworth,) The neighbourhood may have 
been anciently infested with wild boars. Others say the county of 
Durham, and parts of the adjacent counties, were anciently called by 
the Saxons Deira or Deora, and by the British Dewyr, from being 
inhabited by a tribe called the Deiri, and that from deora comes 
first Deor-ham, and then Durham. 

DUSSELDORF, a town in Rhenish Prussia. It is situated 
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at the junction of the small riyer Dussel with the Rhine ; wheMi 
its name. (G. cioi/ a. Tillage.) ! 

DTFFRYN, in local names in Wales, is the W. digfiinfil^ 
a valley, vale. [ 

DY'SART, a parish in Fifeshire. The name is said to be d 
Gaelic origin, and to signify ** the temple of the Most High.^ 
Qu. Grael. Dia God, ard high, lofty, exalted, an eminence, a UiL 



E. 



EARL'S COLNE (kone), Essex, so called from its ancient 
proprietors, the De Veres, earls of Oxford. It was also formeify 
Called Colne Monachomm, from the priory founded here, and 
Colne St. Andrew, from the saint to which that institution and 
the church were dedicated ; and being the largest of these 
parishes (the Colnes), it has been called the Great Colne. In 
Domesday it is written Coles. (Wright, EUst. Essex.) See 
Colnes. 

EBRO9 a river in Spain, from Basq. ibai-ero, a foamy river, or 
urbero, a warm river. See Iberia. 

EDEN, a river in Kent, also another in Westmoreland. 
Chalmers derives it from Anc. Brit, eddain, a gliding stream ; and 
says that the Ituna of Ptolemy and Richard is the Solway, and 
has its name from the said root. 

EDINBURGH. The earliest mention of Edinburgh (Edin) 
has been detected by Mr. David Macpherson, in the Annales 
Ultonienses, a MS. in the British Museum, under a.d. 637. 
In 960 Edintoun is mentioned in an old MS. quoted by Camden, 
as being evacuated by the Saxons, and abandoned to Indulf, king of 
the Scots. In a charter of Alexander I. it is called Edenesburg ; 
in one of David I. Edwynesburg ; in the Chron. of Melrose 
Edenburc and Edinburgh ; by Simon of Durham, Edwinesburch ; 
in the Chron. of Lanercost, Edwynesburgh ; by Hemingford, 
Edensburg ; in the Polychronicon of Higden, Edenburg ; by 
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Knigbton, Edynsborg and Edenesburgh ; by tbe prior of Locb- 
leven^ Edjnburcb, Edjnbrawcb,Maydyn Castle, and the Sorrowful 
Hill. It is called by the Highlanders Dun Edin, and by the 
Welsh Myned Agned and Caer Agned, '* maiden castle/' which 
some think may in course of time have been softened into Aned, 
and then inverted uxUiEden — a conjecture which was first suggested 
by the Edinburgh Reviewers, and appears in some degree sup- 
ported by the L. Aneda, Others derive its name from Edwin, 
a Saxon monarch ; but the most probable etymology is from the 
Grael. edin^ the steep face of a rocky a compound which occurs 
in Edenbelly, Edinmore, and other local appellations. When the 
Saxons acquired possession of the fortress, Dun Edin of course 
became Edinburgh, the former being still retained by the High- 
landers. (Rees.) The word Edin is not found in Gaelic. 
Armstrong gives eudann, a face, brow, forehead, front; and 
Eudainn, Edinburgh, lit. Edinton. The writer in the Statistical 
Account of Scotland, says, '* the most ancient name given to 
Edinbui^h Castle, according to Boethius, is Castelh Myned Agned^ 
* the fortress of the hill of Agnes ;' and the hill itself, Mynyd 
Agned cothre gonion, 'the hill Agned, nigh the fortress,' 
Simon of Durham, writing in the year 854, mentions this fortress 
under the name of Edwinesburch, or the castle of Edwin ; and 
it was probably so called after Edwin, prince of Northumber- 
land, who flourished in 626, about which period the fortress was 
perhaps built. King David I., in his charter of foundation of 
the Abbey of Holyrood (1128), recognises Edinburgh as Burgo 
meo de Edwinesburg" 

EDMONTON, near London ; q. d. Edmund's Town, probably 
King Edmund's. (Bailey^ 

E6LWYS, in local names in Wales, is the W, eglwya, a church. 

EGYPT, from L. jEgyptus, from Gr. Afyintrog. The Greek 
name is said to have arisen from the Egyptians worshipping the he- 
goat, or from the country abounding in fat goats ; or from AiT^ifroc, 
the name of the river Nile, which may have been applied to the 
region through whidi it flowed (see Horn, Od. xiv. ver. 758) ; or 
the name may indicate the excessive heat of the climate, or the 
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▼icinity of water or of a river. (A*o Aiyurrou to» N«i\ou, o ya 
NfiXoc *p9npo¥ Aiyvivoc «taXf «ro — yj aiynevtoc (kou aiyi«voc) tapt 
rov tpay^v, iv atytnetm vtfiovvivt B^eupttoo^ h roue Msv^viooc- 
H ^a TO euyac fiovac tx^iv — ^H f/ywroroc xoi euYtntfo^t «i 
fyy<Cov0ia Ttv voTtv 19 7^ vora/xcu^ &c^ &c.) Mrs. Hamilton Qn^ 
{Hist. Etrur.) says, E^pt took its name from Egyptus (otbe^ 
wise Rameses II.» Sesostris, or Sethos), so called from his oom- 
paratively fair complexion ; and that ^ypt in the Coptic signifies 
a fair person. There is, however, no such a word as ^yp^ in 
either of the Egyptian dialects. Wilkinson {Egypt ^ vol. 1, p. 8), 
quoting Manetho, says Egypt took its name from Sethosis, also 
called Egyptus, brother of Armais. It is more than probable 
that AiTOMTfoc is * corroption of Goptns, the chief city of the 
Thebaid. Tattam says Goptus is written kophith on ancient 
coins of Trajan and Hadrian. Macriny derives Goptos from an 
ancient king named Kobt. Others say Goptus, or rather 
Goptos, is from gupta^ guarded, fortified ; but there b no such 
word as gupta in the Egyptian. The Sans, has gupta, hidden, 
concealed, preserved. In Egypt AiyurroQ is not used. The 
natives Call their country Xijp. ^'Nec alio nomine iEgyptos 
appellatur in sacris Uteris et aliis libris ^gyptiacis." {Sehoite,) 
See also Asiat. Res. Ill, 304, 335; 6aisford> Ety. mag. ; and 
voc. Nile. 

EHRENBREITSTEIN(ar<m6r^A^«^*ne). Old German writers 
on the Rhine state that this fortress was at first named Irmstein, 
and then Hermannstein, after Hermann Hillin, archbishop of 
Treves, who rebuilt it in 1153, but that in 1160, the works being 
completed on a more extensive scale, the archbishop, on account 
of their noble breadth and spaciousness, gave them the name of 
Ehrenbreitstein, '' the broad stone of honour." The Rheinischer 
Antiquarius, however, says that Archbishop Hillin called it 
at first Ehrenbreitstein, and subsequently Hermannstein, after his 
own name. There seems still some doubt about the name, for 
the same old authority states that the castle was also called 
Erenherti Saxum, which he gives as the L. for Ehrenbreitstein. 
(i\r. ^ Q.) The word ehren, in names of such fortresses as 
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Ehrenbreitstein^ is not uncommon. There is the Ehrenberger 
Klause near Reutte, in N. TjroL 

EISENACH {i'zenak)f a town in Saxe- Weimar. The name is 
found written Eisennach and Ysennach. and in L. Isenacum. 
''From eisen (O. G. eysen) mm, ach water (a brook), on account 
of the mines of iron in the neighbourhood, and of the water 
which facilitates the means of purifying and preparing it ;" but 
more probably named from a brook whose waters were impreg- 
nated with iron. Others think the name may come from the idol 
Isis — ^worshipped by the ancient Germans — from whom the 
Pagan traditions say that one of their kings, ''Suevus/' had 
learnt the art of preparing and forging iron ; in memory of which 
this metal has been named in their language eyaen or ysen — 
words not very different from the name Isis I See Zeiler, 
Thuring. 

ELBE {elb), a river in Germany, found written Elb ; in Bohem. 
Lobe ; in Low L. Alhia, Fabritius derives Elbe from Teut. eilf 
(elf) eleven, from its eleven sources ; others from L. Albis, its 
name at the time of Augustus. (See Strabo, lib. vii.) But Albis 
is doubtless merely the L. form of its original name. 

ELBING, a town in Poland, situated on a river of the same 
name. The Sax. in^ is a pasture, meadow ; and the river may 
have been anciently called the Elb, whence Elbing, " the meadow 
or pasture through which the Elb flows." The Elbe itself rises 
in Silesia. See Elbb. 

ELBINGERODE {—gheroad'), found written Eilingeroda, 
EllHgeroda, Elveringeroda, Eilingerode, Eilgerode, and Eiligerode; 
a town in the Hartz, said to be named from Count Eiligem or 
Ilgem von Hohnstein. See Rode. 

ELGIN (elghyn), a town and parish in Scotland, anciently Elgyn 
orHelgjm; said to take its name from Helgy, general of the army of 
Sigurd, the Norwegian Earl of Orkney, who conquered Caithness, 
Boss, and Moray, about the beginning of the tenth century. It is 
related that this general built a town in the southern part of 
Moray, which was most probably Elgin, that town being situated 
about eight miles S. E. of Burghead, where the Norwegians 

H 
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had a small fort and harbour for their shipping. See Stat. Ace. 
Scot.^ also Rerum Oread, and Hist, k Thorn. Torfeo. 

ELSINORE, more correctly Helsing-or» a town in Denmark, 
opposite to Helsing-borg» in Sweden. The Danes call the Sound at 
Elsinore Ore-Sund ; the Sw. &r is grayel* a gravellj place. See 
Helsingfors. 

ELY, ELF, in Norway and Sweden^ is the Dan. elv, Sw. el/, a 
river ; as the Alten Elv, the Namsen Ely, the Dal Elv, &c 

ELY, CO. Cambridge, probably from Gr. sXoc a marsh, or W. 
keltg a willow, " because it, as other fenny places do> aboundeth 
with willows." (Battel/,) Lambarde says, ** Elye {AnguiUaria 
Insula^ Lei.; EliSy Polyd.; Elgt^ Bedae ; et J^/^<sa,»Saxon), an 
isle standinge in that parte of the realme which was some time 
East Angle, which toke the name^ as Beda and Leland say, of Eles; 
as Grafton and suche, harping much upon the stringe of men's 
names, affirme of Helius, a kinge of England, and as Polydore 
reasonablie (thoughe peradyenture beside trouthe) conjectnrethe, 
of £Aa, which b a fenne or marishe in Greke.'' 

EMDEN or EMBDEN (enid^n), a town in Hanoyer, named 
from its situation on the river Ems. The town called by authors 
of the middle ages Emetha or Embda, and anciently Amisia, was on 
the left or opposite bank, and has been distinguished as Webster 
Emden. The river Ems is found written Emesa, Emese, Amasis, 
Amasus, and Amasia. 

EMMERICH (em'merik), a town on the Bhine, in Prussia, in 
L. found written Emmericum, Embricum, Emerica, Embriea, and 
Embrici Villa ; said to derive its name from Count Embric or 
Emeric. See Alting G^rm., Lif. Notit., part 2, 48. 

ENGAINE COLNE (kane), Essex, sometimes for brevity 
ca]led Gain's Colne, and in Domesday, Little Colne, takes its 
name from the Engaine family, its ancient lords. 

ENGLAND, from A.S. Englc^landy land of the Engles or An- 
gles, a German tribe who came over from Anglen, in Sleswick, 
and settled in Britain. In O. Sax. eng, ing, is a- meadow or 
plain, a level country (Goth, winga). 

ENNISKILLEN, co. Fermanagh, Ireland. See In, Inn. 
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ESK, a rircr in Seothmd. See Isca. 

ESSEX. See Miodi^eskx. 

ETHIOPIA, from L. Mtkiopim^ from Gr. Aidiono, theeountiy 
inhabited bj the Aithopes» or Ethiopians, from AiOio^, otDc> m 
Ethiopian, fit. bnmt in the free ; from flu9» to bum, v^ the 
coontensnoe, free. " Ethiopia recnred its name from the ookwr 
of its inhabitants, and meant ' the land of the son-bomt ooim- 
tenances.'" (JTarburtom,) ''The ancients gave the name of 
Ethiopia to every country whose inhabitants were bhick."( ^iv^*) 

ETNA, Mount, (It.) from L. JBtna^ found written JSthna, and 
Ethna. Bochart says from Phoen. toinM atiuna a frumaeeb 
chimney, or from atuna obscurity. 

ETON, Bucks, named from its low watery character; from 
A. S. <e, ea, water, and ton, iun, town, dwelling. (Bosworik,) 

ETTRICK, a parish in Scotland, takes its name from the rinr 
which runs through it. *In a charter of Alexander II. to die 
monks of Kelso, Ettrick is frequently called Ettric and Ethyric. 
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EVESHAM {t/9am), co. Worcester, formerly Eyersham, named 
after one Eov€9 Egwins, a shepherd, afterwards hishop of Wor- 
cester. It was anciently called Eathome and Heathfield. 
(Bailey.) Eoves-ham, Eversham, Eyesham. 

EVREUX (et/reu), a town m Normandy. In the fourth cen- 
tury it ¥ra8 named Civitas Eburoyicorum or Ebroicorom, afte^ 
wards Ebroicae, and subsequently corrupted into Eyreuz. See 
York. 

EXETER, in A. S. Eaxan- Exan- and Exe-ceaster. See IsCA. 

EXMOUTH, in A. S. Eaxan-muth. See Isca. 



F. 



F ALAISE, ( — a^e) a town in Normandy, has its name from the 
falaiaeM or rocks upon which it is built, or with which it is surround- 
ed. Manage tells us that in Normandy and Picardy, the hills which 
run along the sea-shore, and also the little heaps of snow formed 
by the wind, are called /a/at>««, and that in Touraine, and par- 
ticularly at Amboise, fine sand is called by this name. The 
Norm, hsi's falaUe, lit. a bank or hill by the sea-side ; faUiet 
falise, sands, rocks, cliffs ; from O. G. falSf a rock. Mod. G. 
felsyfelsen. Coke (Litt,, fol. 5, b), ^ves/alesia Bnd/akLzia, Fr. 
/alaize, a bank, hill, or down by the sea-side ; Cowel (Law 
Dict,),/ale8ia, a great rock. See also Tumeb6, liv. xxi., ch. 23 ; 
Had. de Valois, Not. Gall. ; Lipseius, Gloss. Allem. Let. 44 ; 
Bourgueyille, Antiq. Norm. ; Jos, Seal, sur liy. iii. de YarroO) 
de Rus. 

FALKIRK, CO. Stirling, Scotland, a place of some note in the 
eleyenth century. Some derive this name from L. vallum, a 
trench, bulwark, rampart with palisades, and Sas. circ a church, 
because the church stands on or near the Une of the ancient wall 
of Antoninus. The town is supposed to have been at one time 
denominated Ecclesbrae, or " the church on the brow," as descrip- 
tive of its situation. In the Gael, it is called Eglais hhm, 
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** the fallen church/' and sometimes Eglais bhrec, ** the spotted 
chturch.'* The latter name has been translated Fario SaeeUOf 
and as such i^pears in charters of a comparatively recent date, 
and is supposed to hare arisen either from the colour of the stones 
used in the building, or from the different kinds of architecture of 
which it was composed* (Stat, Aec. Scot) 

FALMOUTH, in Cornwall; "mouth of the Fal." Prjoe 
translates the Com. /al, a prince, ''the prince's river." 

FAMENNE (Jamen'), a fertile district near Namur, in Bel- 
gium, Lamarche being its capital. It was named from its ancient 
inhabitants, the Phaemanni, mentioned by CsBsar. 

FARNHAM, Surrey, found written Feomham and Feamham ; 
from A. S. /earn fern, ham a habitation. 

FARMNGDON, or FABNDON, Berks, found written Feam- 
don and Feam-dun ; from A. 8. /earn fern, dun a hill. 

FARRINGDON STREET. '' Farringdon Ward, both within 
and without, take their name from William Faringdon, a gold- 
smith, who was alderman of these wards, and one of the sheriffs 
of London in 1281." (Stow.) 

FAYAL, the most western island of the Azores, in the 
Atlantic, received its name from the number of beech-trees 
growing in it. From /ay a a beech-tree, from Ja^/agua^ from Gr. 
^oc, id. 

FENCHURGH STREET '* took that name of a /enny or 
moorish ground, so made by means of this borne (Langboum) 
whicii passed through it ; and, therefore, until this day, in the 
Guildhall of this city, that ward is called by the name of Lang- 
bourne or Fennieabout ; yet others be of opinion that it took 
that name of /<vn«M, that is, hay, sold here, as Grass Street 
(Gracediurch Street) took the name of grass or herbs there sold." 
(Stow, p. 7^.) 

FEBNEB. The Tyrolese word for ** glacier," as the Hoch 
Jock Femer. The Styrian word is kiea; in G. it is gleUcher 

(ghua««). 

FEBOE, or FABOE ISLES (/erro), in the Northern Ocean, 
from Dan. /oar dieep, for whidi they were originally famous. 
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FETTER LANE. ''Then is Fewter Lane, which stretcheth 
south into Fleet Street^ hy the east end of St. Dnnstan's Chords 
and is so called of /ewters (or idle people) lying there, as in a 
way leading to gardens ; hut the same is now of latter yean oa. 
hoth sides built through with many fair houses/' (Stow, p. 145.) 
" Feuterer, /ewterer, a dog-keeper» he who lets them loose in a 
chase.^ (Bailey.) 

FIDLER'S REACH, near Greenhithe, on the Thames, b said 
to take its name from the drcumstanoe of three fiddlers haying 
been drowned there. (Coj^hlan.) Among seamen, a reach is the 
distance between two points on the banks of a river, in which the 
current flows in a straight course. 

FIELD. The fields in Norway are the vast plateaux of the 
di£Perent ranges of mountains; as the FUle Field, the Dovre 
Field (Dan.). 

FINISTERRE (Jlnistai/), in France, also Flnistierra in the 
Peninsula, from L. Jinis terra, equivalent to Land's End in 
English, Pentire {pen-tir) in Wales and Cornwall, and Kintire 
(eeann-tlre) in Scotland. 

FINLAND, " the land of the Finns." The first mention of 
this people as Finns occurs in Tacitus, who says the Fenni ought 
to be ranked among the Germans. Ptolemy calls them the 
Pbinni. They are supposed to be of Asiatic origin. Finnmark 
means the march or boundary of the Fins. 

FINSBURY. «' This tract [Moorfields] was in the manor of 
Finsbury, or rather Fensbury, and in the days of the historian 
Fitz Stephen was an arrant fen." (Pennant.) See Burg. 

FIORD in local names in Norway and Sweden, as the 
Hardanger Fiord, the Sogne Fiord, means a creek, bay, or 
inlet formed by an arm of the sea; from Dhn, fiord, Sw. fjord. 
See Firth. 

FIRTH, in local names in the north of Britain, as the Firth 

of Forth, Firth of Clyde, is a narrow passage of the sea, a strait, 

the opening of a river into the sea, an estuary, a bay ; from A. S. 

firth, fyrth (Gael, and Sco. firth. It. frith, Dnn. fiord, bay, gulf, 

Sw, Jjard, Ice. fiord'er), from L. /return, a sea or the waves of 
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a sea ; lit. the water that heats op the shore, especially straits ; 
a strait, a channel, soond, from Gr. pew to flow. Macpherson 
renders Firth of Forth «< firth of the wood/' adding that Islandic 
writers translate it Mirknafiord; hot this, says Jamieson, would 
seem rather to mean <« the dark firth." 

FLAMBOBOUGH HEAD, oo. York, a high cliff or head- 
land, on whidi heacon fires were formerly kindled. It is still the 
site of a modem li^thonse. From A. S. Fleamburg\ from 
flam a flame, burg a hill, tower, city. ** For mariners give it 
the figore of a hlazing star, or else from Flamburgh, in Denmark, 
in imit a t ion of which onr Danish ancestors boilt it, and gave it 
the same name." (Bailey.) 

FLANDERS. (Fr. Flandre, D. Flaander ; and Flaaming a 
Fleming.) Some derive Fleming " from Sax. Jlyming^ or Jlyma, 
an exile or banished man, because the Flemings were often forced 
to change their habitations, and go into neighbouring countries, on 
account of the inundations of the sea." Flanders may be the 
country of the Flemingers. Thus, Flemingers, Fleminders, Fla- 
minders, Fhuninders-land, Fknders. 

FLEET, in local names in England, is the A. S.JIeot (Plat. 
Jleet a small rirer, G. Jletke a channel), a place where yessels 
float, a bay, gulf, arm of the sea, the mouth of a river ; from 
JUot-an, to float, swim; perhaps indirectly from Sans, plu, to 
swim. Hence, Northfleet, Southfleet, Kent; Porfleet, Essex; 
Fleet Street, Fleet Ditch, &c. 

FLEKKEFIORD (Jtekka/eanf), a town in Norway. The 
Dan. Jlekke is a borough, hamlet, httle town. See Runham 
and Fiord. 

FLINT, the co. town of Flintshire, N. Wales. Pennant re- 
marks that this town had an early origin, and although not men- 
tioned in Domesday, that the name is Saxon, and that the spot 
was so called anterior to the Conquest ; but as the country pro- 
duces none of those accompaniments of chalky strata denominated 
flints, he is at a loss for the derivation. Upon which a later 
writer observes that when Flint was made one of the four N. 
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Wallian counties, in the time of £dw, I., the statutes were pro- 
mulgated in barbarous Latin, and the county was in some in- 
stances called Gomitatus de Flint, which was probably a transla- 
tion, or yarious mode of expressing in writing Gomitatus de Silici, 
or the silicious territory ; chert, which the ancients designated 
both by the name of ailex as well as petronlex, being a pre- 
dominant feature in the geology of this district. He suggests 
also that it may be the Brit. Jiwyn, a shred, a severed part ; a 
name the independent Britons would naturally give it, after the 
inhabitants had submitted to the Eoman yoke ; which from his- 
toric documents they appear to have done long prior to the other 
subdued parts of Cambria. 

FLORENCE ; It Fireiue, formerly Fiarema, L. Fhreniia. 
According to some authors^ this city derives its name from 
Florino, who built it, and died here. Others say tromJluetUiaf it 
being situated near the river Amo ; and they add the testimony 
of Pliny. Others* again, tromjiorentia orjioreniia^ from It. fimrt 
a flower, because in this place and in the neighbourhood grew 
many flowers, " fiori e gigli [flowers and lilies], si come fosse in 
fior edificata, cio^ con molte delizie." Borghini and Manage 
agree with the latter etymology. In this city is the celebrated 
Academia della Cnisca, which was instituted for purifying and 
perfecting the Tuscan language ; "to refine it, and, as it were, to 
separate it from the crusca or bran." "£ fu cosi detta dal 
cernere che fa della farina delle Scritture, il pii)L bel fior oogliendone, 
e la crusca ribbuttando. {Focab* della Crusea.) It has for its 
device a sieve, and for its motto, *'Il pih bel fior ne coglie" 
" It gathers the finest flower thereof." " In the hall or apartment 
where the academy meets, everything bears allusion to the name 
and device. The seats are in form of a baker's basket ; their 
backs like a corn-shovel, the cushions of gray satin in form of 
sacks or wallets ; and the branches, where the lights are placed, 
likewise resemble sacks." (Maconis,) Manage, alluding to the 
device and motto, says, " Mais, comme les denominations se sont 
ordinairement d potiorxy il semble qu'elle devoit plustost se fidre 
appeler TAcad^mie de la Fleur que PAcad^mie du iSbn." He 
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there were no words iu the language then spoken in France bat 
frankUe or francise, according to the different dialects, and that 
frank signified both free» powerful, and rich. Ducange enlarges 
on the words franeus, franchina, franeia^ &c.y all implying 
a state and character of freedom, liberty, and privilege; 
immunity. An old German writer derives Jraneus, franeitcuM 
(liber, libertus), from O. G. fry (A. S. frei) free, and ank (as 
though Fryank) from ancke a youth. Frank, Fraud, Franda, 
France. See also Leibnitz, Recr. sur TEEist. tom. ii., p. 287 ; 
Le P. Daniel, Hist, de France, ** Clovis ;*' Longuerue, Descr. de 
France, part 1, D^sc. prelim.; Thierry, Conq. de TAn^. 
vol. i. 177. 

FRAW, a river in Wales, which gives name to the town of 
Aherfraw; from W. ffrau, a flux, stream, torrent {ffrwd^ a 
stream, current.) 

FREDERIKSH ALD {r-kt-haU), a town in Norway, on the road 
between Christiania and Stockholm. '' The old appellation of this 
town was Halden, to which Frederick III., in 1665, added his own 
name in commemoration of its gallant defence against the Swedes." 

FREIBURG {fry burg) y the name of several places in con- 
tinental Europe, but especially of one in Switzerland, another in 
the Breisgau, Germany, and a third in Silesia. From G. frei 
free, burg a town. 

FRIESLAND, or VRIESLAND, the most northerly province 
of Holland. Some derive the name from fresen, to shake or 
tremble, '' in allusion to the nature of the country, the soil of 
which is an unstable or shaking moor ;*' but Friesland is rather 
''the land of the Frisii." Tacitus, Pliny, and other Latm 
authors, call the inhabitants by this name ; by the Greeks they 
are designated Phreisii and Phrisii, and the name is found writ- 
ten Phresii, Frisei, Fresones, Fresioues, Friseones, Frisiones, 
Frisones, Phresones, Phresiones, Frigiones, and Fresonici. Some 
authors interpret Frisii or Phreisii " free men,** this people having 
defended and preserved their liberty longer than the other Grer- 
man tribes. Others refer the name to the mud with which the 
sea has, by frequent inundations, covered this part of the coast ; 
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others^ arguing from the word Frigiones, to the extremely cold 
climate. ** Some^ indeed^ have asserted that the Frisii derived 
their name from the Phrygians, or from Prison, their founder. 
They do not, however, appear to have settled as to whether he 
was of Indian, Greek, or Trojan extraction." {Lamartinikre,) 

PRITH, sometimes found in local names in England, means a 
forest, a woody place ; said to he from A. S. frith peace. 
** Frith, a wood, from the Sax. frith, pax (peace) ; for the Eng- 
lish Saxons held several woods to he sacred, and made them sanc- 
tuaries." (CoweL) The Grael. has frith, frithe, forest, heath, 
moor, deer-park ; W. ynM,ynf, forest; Yr, friche uncultivated 
land. The A. S. has also frith-geard an asylum (Goth, frid- 
ffiard, an enclosure). Jamieson writes Jlrth, fyrth, and thinks it 
may come from A. S. frithrian, to protect, and not from frith, 
peace. 

PRIULI (JreooVe), G. Friaul, a district in the Venetian terri- 
tory, of which Udine was formerly the capital. Priuli is a cor- 
ruption of '* Porum Julii," the ancient name of Cividale, which 
lies E. of Udine. 

FROME (Jroom), co. Somerset, named from the river on which 
it stands. Qu. W. ffrom, fuming, violent. 

FROMONT {fromong'), sometimes called Bramont, on the 
frontiers of Alsace ; a corruption of Pharamond. 

FULDA, a town in Saxony, on a river of the same name. 

PULHAM. The earliest mention of this place occurs in a 
grant of the manor by T^rhtilus, Bishop of Hereford, to Erken- 
wald. Bishop of London, and his successors, about the year 691, 
in which it is called Fulanham. Camden calls it Pulham, which 
he derives from Sax.fuUanham (volucrum domus), the habitation 
of birda, or place of fowls, with which Norden agrees, and adds, 
** it may also be taken for volucrum amnis, or the river of fowl, 
hr AoM in many places is for awmis, a river ; but it is most 
probable it should be of land fowl, which usually haunt groves 
and dusters of trees, whereof in this place it seemeth hath been 
plenty." Somner and Lye call it Pullanham, or Foulham ; " sup- 
posed from the dirtiness of the place." The first definition has. 
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faoweyer, been generally adopted (A. S. fu^el^ fv^l^ and hanC). 
See also Faulkner's Fulham ; Wharton, de Episc. p. 18 ; Gamdeo« 
Brit. p. 367 ; and Norden, Spec. Brit. p. 20. 

FURNIVAL'S INN> Holbom, derives its name from its original 
occupants> the Lords Furniyal. 

FURRUCKABAD, Hindastan, capital of a small district of 
the same name in the Doab. The name is said to signify *' the 
happy abode." The Pers. farrukh means happy, fortonate, 
beautiful ; the Arab, farakh being secure, exempt flrom fear or 
danger. See Abad. 

FUSSEN, a small town in Bavaria, situated at the foot of the 
Alps, at the entrance or jaws, as it were, of a narrow defile or 
gorge, anciently called Fauces Julise, whence F&ssen. Some say 
it was named in L. Fueenay from the monastery formerly called 
Faucense Monasterium, at the foot of the mountain. 



G. 



GAD*S HILL, about four miles from Gravesend. ** The name 
of this spot, like that of Shooter's Hill, in the same line, was de- 
rived from the depredations of highwa3rmen and foot-pads; 
simply but significantly denoting both a vagabond and a weiqpon. 
Gad's Hill had long been infested with robbers^ when it acquired 
an enduring notoriety from being selected by Shakespeare for the 
scene of a dramatic incident, probably suggested by firequent 
depredations there in his time." (Cruden, Hist* Chravesend.) 
«* Gad, to vagabondize" {Cotgrave)\ "ffad, a club, wedge, &c." 
(Ash.) Bailey says, " A gad of steel is a small bar to be heated 
in the fire, in order to quench in liquor." The A. S. gfod is a 
goad and a wedge, Ir. ffodh a dart,^aci? a stealing gadaim to steal. 
See 2 and 3 Edw. III., ch. 27. 

GAIN'S COLNE (^one), Essex. See Engain Colns. 

GAINSBORUGH, co. Lincoln ; in A. S. QegnuAmrh and 
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Oeiie*- Oene' and Genert^huruh, which some denre from ffene* a 
sanctuaiyy bitruh a town ; ''a town of refuge" (the A. S. genear, 
gener, is a refogej protection ; gevuM sayed). Others think this 
town owes its origin as well as its name to the Ganii, a Saxon 
tribe, whose chiefs had their residence there in the eighth century, 
whence it was called the Bnr^ of the Ganii, or Ganiibnrgh. 
Wharton supposes that the original name of the place was Danes- 
borough from the neighbourhood having been at one time occu- 
pied as a station by the Danes ; but as this place was known as 
Gainsbuigh nearly two centuries before the arrival of that people 
in Uus nei^bourhood, there does not appear to be any ground for 
this supposition. See Stark, Hist, (xainsburgh. 

GALATIA, a district of Asia formerly so caUed. The G^als 
having invaded Asia Minor in small bodies and conquered this 
country, they settled in it ; and the Greeks named it Vaxxrla^ 
and its inhabitants FoXaTUi, while the inhabitants of G^ul were 
designated Ta>dtu 'Eaiespiot. See Gaul. 

GALIGIA, a province of Spain, lying between the Bay of 
Biscay and Portugal. Larramendi derives the name from Basq. 
galaciOf seed of wheat grown, or galecm^ moist wheat (trigo 
hdmedo), or gait iza, galeigOf a hunt between crops or com fields. 
Others say from Gr. FoAario, a word formed from the root of 
'' Gaul." (See Thierry, Hist, des Gaulois.) 

GALILEE, a r^on in the tribe of Naphtali, inhabited by Gen- 
tiles, i. e. PhoenicianSj Egyptians, and Arabians, anciently called 
Galilee of the Nations. Gr. roAiXo/o, Heb. r/rb^i, from galigl 
a circuit* circle, region ; ^' the drcuit [Galilee] of the Gentiles ;" 
lit. rolling, turning. Calmet translates it " my wheel," *^ my fron- 
tier ;" from galal^ a wheel, revolution, frontier. 

GALLIPOLI9 situated at the mouth of the Propontis ; the 
CaUpolis of the ancients ; from Gr. xaAoc beautiful, voAic a city. 
The modem name of the Hellespont is Sea of Gallqsoli; in 
Turc. QaXiholi Denghizei. 

GALLOWAY, Scotland, (L. Gallovidia) . Thierry says Galloway 
means *' the country of the foreigners/' and Gal is the Highland 
name for Lowlanders and English. Others derive both Galloway 
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and Gralway from the Celt, gdl^ west, westward. De Bnrgo asseits 
that Gotl/tMA, the Bame of the town in Ireland, is the same as 2oeif« 
Jnffhrum, i. e. the residence of the English. Vallancey says that 
ffolwAaith is an Irish compound, meaning a rockj, harren countij, 
and he translates it Gralway. In another place he says P(or^fia-6a2{ 
is Gallorum partus, and Gall^mhan is amnU CraUarum ; and, 
referring the name of Gralway to a company of merchants that settled 
there, he says gael signifies a merchant, from gaelis, traffic or com- 
merce, and thhin Ir. means tribes or families, whence gaUibh, 
tribes of merchants. According to Hardiman (Hist. Galway), the 
town and river were called after the sonroonding district itself, 
which was originally named from the Grael, or merchants by whom 
it was inhabited. In the annals of Roscommon the name of the 
river is nearly similar in orthography and entirely in pronnndation 
to Ckdlibh (pron. gallive). In all the most ancient documents, 
till the year 1400, the name was invariably written Ghdvy, which 
in time became changed into Gral-iva, and Gkd-via, the literal 
translation of which, Galway, first occurs about 1440. From a 
very early period until after the invasion of Hen. II., the territory 
on which the town stands was called Clan-fir-gael, L e. the land 
or habitation of the Gael or merchants. 

GALWAY (gawlway), in Ireland. See Galloway. 

GANGES, a river in Hindustan. The Hind. Lm^j^gvng is a 

river, whence, says Gilchrist, '* perhaps by way of pre-eminence, 
Crunga, the river Ganges." ''The Ganges in the language of 
Indostan is called Pudda or Padda, i. e. the foot, because, as some 
Brahmins affirm, it flows from the foot of the god Veeshnu. 
It is also called Burra-Gronga, or the Great River, whence its 
European name is derived." (Plat/fair) In Sans, gang is a river, 
stream; Gangd, the river Gkinges. Monier Williams derives 
Gangd from gam, to go, i. e., that which goes or flows on the 
earth. 

GAR'GARUS, a mountain in Asia Minor, near Beyramitch, 
from the summit of which may be obtained a most extensive and 
magnificent view, embracing Constantinople, the Sea of Marmora, 
the Hellespont, the Isles of Athos, Lemnos, Tenedos, the Gulf of 
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» 
Smyma, and a large part of Asia Minor. Mount Gargarus^ 

Gmigara, or Grargaron is, properly speaking, one of the peaks of 

Mount Ida. The name may be derived from Gr. yoLpyxpewvy 

Heb. nru, gargar^ the throat. 

GARI£P, or GAREEP, a river in Africa, means ''great 
lircr.* 

GARONNE (j^aron')i a river in France, which, after receiving 
the waters of the Dordogne, is called the Gironde. Camden derives 
the name from Anc. Brit.^aru^, rapid ; Menage from G. geronnen, 
firom rinneriy to run, to flow ; '' tant h. cause de son cours ordinaire, 
que da flax et reflux de la mer." Armstrong, in one place, derives 
Graronne from Gael, garv an or garhh amhainn, the rapid river ; 
and in another place he says Garunn-tLs, Garonne, is garbh-an, the 
roogh water. But see Yarrow and Yarmouth. 

GASCONY, a province of France. See Biscay and Basque, 

GAU (jgow), a termination of local names in Germany, &c., is 
the Q,gaMj a country, district, as Rheingau, Pinzgau. 

GAUL. The derivation of Galium, a Gkiul, from L. gallu8 a 
cock, or from Gr. yaXa, milk, ** because the Gauls had a very 
white skin," is ridiculous. Some derive the name from Celt. 
gaUu power, or from gallen to journey, because the Gauls left their 
own and acquired fresh territories ; others say the Gauls derived 
their name from Gadhelius, son of Neimheidh, the Oriental 
patriarch ; or from gaethel or gathel, woodlanders. From the 
root of Gaul come Gaidheal, Ghaidheal, Gadhel or Gayhel 
(W. Gwythel), contracted into Grael, also Gadheilig, now Gaelic 
or Galic, the language of the Scotch Highlanders. From the 
root of Gaul come Fr. GaUes^ Wales, Norm. TFallez, TFallesch, 
Galles, Gales, Wales, Welsh ; GaUn/s, France ; Galeys, Cahiis 
(William de GaUys, William de JFalegs) ; JFalais, TFallaix, 
WalUns, Welsh. The Saxon Chronicle speaks of the JFeales, 
Wyluke, or Welsh. The A. S. has Walas, the Welsh, Britons \ 
Walh, Britanni ; wealA (pi. wealhas, wealas, weallas, wealan), 
a foreigner, stranger, one from another country, a Welshman, 
Welsh. Taliesin, a WeUh bard of the sixth century, styles his 
own cooDtiy WalUa. Others say that waUh in the Northern 
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Umgojiges of Europe also signifies a stranger, and that the Britons, 
being unlike the Saxons and Angles, both in speech and costume, 
were called Welsh, and their country, Wales. Further, the 
O. 6. has Gal, Gall, Wall, Wale, Weale, Walah, a stranger, a 
Graul, a Roman ; Waleholant, Gaul ; the G. Welscher, an 
Italian, Wel^ehland, Italy ; Belgic Wallon; Low L. Wallus, 
and Gvalus, Graul. Gael, GaUic, Gaelic, Gallia, Gaul, Wales, 
Welch, Wallon, Wallachia, (railway, Gralloway, and Galatia, seem 
to be all formed from the same root, but whether from gathel, 
Gadheliut or gal is doubtful. The Greeks called Gaul Galatia, 
and its inhabitants TxXdrat *E(nrc^iOf, to distinguish them from 
those of Gralatia, a district of Asia Minor, whom they called 
FaAara*. See also Thierry, Hist, des Gaulois; Wachter, 
Gloss; Grimm, Gram., lib. ii. 171 ; Pott, ii. 529. 

GA'Z A, a city of Palestine, now called Gazzara. Gaza is said to 
be an O. Pers. word for a treasury ; ** qu5d Cambyses, Persarum 
rex, chm .^gyptum armis peteret, htic belli opes et pecuniam 
intulisset." (See Pomp. Mela, lib. i. ii.) Bochart says Grazse is a 
corruption of Arab, khazan, from Heb. khosan, a treasury, from 
pn, khasan (in Niphal), to lay up in store. 

GEHEN'NA, a word used by the Jews as equivalent to hell ; 
from Gr. yeswa, which some derive from Heb. ge-hinom, valley of 
Hinom, where the Israelites sacrificed their children to Moloch. 

The Arab. ^Jk^s*^ jahannam is a deep pit, lying below, the fire of 

hell, hell. 

GENOA, Fr. Ghies, found written Gennes ; It. Genova, 
G. Genua, According to Lamartini^re it was anciently called by 
the Greeks Tevoua, and by the Romans Genua, Its inhabitants 
were, however, styled Ingauni, a word probably of Celtic origin, 
and from which the city may have been named. " In the middle 
ages ignorance introduced the name of Janua, in order to derive 
it from Janus, whom the inhabitants are said to have worshipped." 
(Lamartinihre,) The word Janua is, however, an old Sabine 
word, which the Latins converted into Diana. 

GEORGIA, an Asiatic province of Russia. The Russians 
called it Grusia, the Georgians call it Gurge or Kurge, the Persians 
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Gurpist^M, the Turks Gurtshi and Gutyietan, i. e. the Han or 
eaaatij of the Gnrges, Giirjes, or Kuijes. Some aiiert that these 
people were named hj the Greeks from yetvfyoc (whetioe the 
Christian name George), a fiumer, labourer ; others saj they were 
caDed Georgians from St. George, the great saint of the modem 
Gred^ dinidt . We, however, find the Georgians mentiotted in 
Ffii^, INijiiw'iai Mda, and cdier authors, all of whom Itred be- 
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GETHSEMENE, a Tillage on the Mount of Oliyes, 
Christ sometimes retired in the night time. *' Cretl 
Ge-semani^ a very fat vale ; otherwise, the vale of oil ; 
ghie a valley, po^ shemen oil, perfume, incense.'* (< 
Others translate "olite garden," or "oil press." 

GEYSERS {gdsers)^ The ; hoiling springs in Iceland ; 
giiua (G. giessen), to pour out. 

GHAUT (gawt), in India, means a pass through the 
— Whence also a range or chain of mountains — and is 
plied to the E. and W. ranges of the south of India. From 
ghdt (from Sans, ghatt), which means also a landing plaee^ aii|Mr 
on the hank of a river, a quay, a wharf where customs aie 
monly levied. (See Wilson.) ^ 

GHENT {gong), formerly capiUl of Fhmders ; Flem. Omi,^ 
Fr. Gand ; named from its ancient inhabitants, the Gordind or * 
Grond-uni, who were first under the protection of the Nernit and 
afterwards of the Romans. In the 9th century it wasoOfld 
Ganda, and by writers of the 12th and 13th centuries, and efca 
subsequent thereto, Gandavum and Gandavum Ficum. Seeslio 
Meyer, Annal., lib. i., and Ceesar, Com., lib. v. 16. 

GIBRALTAR. The name is generally supposed to be en^ 

rupted from Jabaltarik, from Arab. Ay^jabal a mountainf Jt 

al the, Tarik, the name of a Moorish general, who conquered 
Spain in 712, having first made a descent on this rock. Gsoei 
derives the name from Jabaltaraf, from jabal, al, and tarf or Uartfi 
a point, because this rock has a point towards the sea. Mtumffi 
says it was anciently called Gebaltar and Mont Gibel. 

GILLIES' HILL, Bannockbum, Scotland, so called fnm the 
part contributed to the victory at Bannockbum, by the serrsnti 
(gillies) attending on the baggage. Bruce had posted them 
behind the hill, but they suddenly appeared in front, and the 
English, mistaking them for reinforcements, fled in a panie. 
Servants are still called gillies in the Highlands. (JToAiL) 
From Gael, gille, Ir, giolla, a lad, young man, boj, nuoH 
servant. 

GIPPS' LAND, in the colony of Victoria, Australia ; named 
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bj Count Streleski, in honour of Sir George Gipps, Governor of 
Port Phillip. 

GIBGENTI (Jergen'te), a town in Sicily, the ancient Agri- 
gentum, whence its name has been corrupted. Agrigentum 
is also corrupted from Acragas (AxpayoiQ, arrot:), properly the 
name of the mountain near which the town was built, Thucy- 
dides says the Geloans built Acragas, giving the city its name 
from the river Acragas. 

GLADMOUTH, formerly Qedemuth, S. Wales ; " mouth of 
the river Clede or Cleddy ; " A.S. muth mouth. 

GLAMOR'GANSHIRE, S. Wales ; Glamorgan is a corrup- 
tion of gwlad morgan, from gwlad a country, morgant a sea 
brink, from mor the sea, cant the rim of anything. The Welsh 
call this county Sir Forganwg and Morganwg* But see 
Morgan. 

GLAS^GOW. Some derive this name from Gael. gUu *s dhu^ 
a contraction of glas agus dhu, gray and black ; Baile Glas 's 
Dhu, the town of gray and black (monks) ; others, from Anc« 
Brit. gkU'Coed, green wood, said to be corroborated by the early 
existence here of a forest, subsequently denominated the Bishop's. 
Again, others interpret " Glasgow," a dark glen, in allusion to 
the ravine near the cathedral, where a primary settlement is said 
to have been made. 

GLASTONBURY (glast^enberry), co. Somerset, found written 
Glsestinga-byrig, Glestiuga-byrig, Glasting-byri, Glastiogabyrig, 
Glasting-birh, Glastinbirh, and Glastingberi. This town stands 
on an eminence nearly isolated by marshy flats, and was called by 
the Britons Ynys-wytrin, *' the island of glass ; " from ynys an 
island, gtoydr, gwydryn, glass. The name was afterwards 
changed to Avalon or Afalon, the meaning of which, as well as the 
reason for its former designation, is still in dispute. The Saxons 
altered the name to Glsesting-byrig, from gkes glass, byrig, 
burhy a town. ''Glastonbury; Sax. Gkeseney, i.e. the isle of 
glass ; also Gkesenbyrig^ a town memorable for the tombs of two 
kings, Arthur and Edgar, and of Joseph of Arimathea, and o( 
many of the primitive saints of England." (Bailey, ) 
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GLENLYON, near Loch Tay, Scotland, takes its name from 
a stream called the Lyon. 

GLENMORE', near Strathmore, in Scotland, means " the great 
glen ; " from Gael, ffleann, glinne, a valley, a glen, mdr great. 

GLOUCESTER {gloster) ; A. S. Oleaneester. The dty of 
Gloucester was, according to most writers, huilt hy the Romans 
to overawe the Silures, and a colony settled there called Colonia 
Glevum, or Glebon Colonia. Others say it was built by Claudius 
Caesar. Nennius attributes its erection to Glovus, a prince of 
this part of the country. Higden says it was called Caer-clau, 
from Claudius, who erected it, but that it took the name of 
Gloucester from Glovus, a duke of the country. William of 
Malmesbury asserts that the Britons called it Aer-chalu (omit- 
ting the c in caer), and he quotes Seneca {De morte Claudit), 
as observing, ''that the barbarians worshipped Claudius in 
Britain as a god, and built a city in his honour there.'* This, 
says the historian, ** comes nearest the truth ; for that Gloucester 
was a city built by the Romans, cannot be accredited by those 
who consider that Cirencester was entitled to much higher con- 
sideration, as is evident by the large remains in the latter city, 
none of which are to be found in Gloucester ; and all the etyma 
of Gloucester turn upon the Brit, caer glou, or the bright city, as 
it is interpreted." He is of opinion that, as "fflo is the Brit. 
for coal, it has in that signification, from circumstances^ a greater 
probability than the other ; that Glebon is a misnomer— -a 
Graecism, he supposes, of Ptolemy — totally anomalous to the 
Roman termination, but that Glevum accords with the genius of 
the Roman language." The name of this city has been spelt 
Gleawan-cester, Gleaw-ceastre, Glewceastre, Gloweceastre, Gleu- 
cestre and Gloucestre. Bosworth gives the Brit, fflow, splendid, 
or W. fflew, strong, valiant ; A. S. ceaster, a city. 

GLYN, in local names in Wales, is the W. glj^n, a dale. The 
Gael, has gleann, glinne^ ghleann, Ir. gleann, Com. gl^, Soo. 
and Eng. glen. 

GODOLTHIN, a place in Cornwall. Pryce says go^^Uphin^ 
in Corn, means a little valley. 






0- G. pe-d. l^ex , 



GOTHZBOEG j^or.i.-3^( 

SxdeD. Chas. IX.. wiiei. Bote rfC _ _ 

tkm of '^'« unm, and dbiih^ e in 'baatiBi tS "Bib i 
iorp, ■ castle, fiTt itoini). Bitt w* Onw. 

GUTHISGEX {prtinp'nX * «3it nf Gcnmn 
derives its n&iiie from the Gutlis ; oihcn tram i 
the land. " Site api lioiuUa sm gvn* tiht 4 
Gottinga, fecerit tunm." {//™n' Mtikarn.) 
from ;v// gooJ, says Lamarliiiii^rt.-, ivcmi ftullm 
of Frederick Barbarossa calliai; it Guttdiii||} ' 
moiitcs Mcsiiacoa ua()ue nil iiuitram 
Modius recounts at great linKtli lltalt i 
Henri I'Oitc, having gained a glafiMt>j| 
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who hftd tmfg^ Germany, droTe them as far as GottingeD, 
" QaqiK ad Gothmgam, sic dictam qvtbd Gothos Hoimosque ei 
ezpeditione subjecisset ; " and that he there celebrated his 
triamph by a magnificent tournament. See Dresser, de Fraecip. 
Germ. Urb. Fran^. ; Modins (de Bruges) Pandect. Triump. t. 2, 
lib. i fbl. 1 ; Zeyler, Brunsw. and Luneb. Topog. p. 92 ; and 
Lamartini^re, Diet. G4og, et Crit. 

GrOUDA (jjfou^da), a town in the proyinoe of S. Holland, situ* 
ated on the Tssd, at the confluence of the Cfauw. 

GRACECHURCH STREET, formerly Grasse Church Street, 
and Grasse Street. " In New Fish Street be fishmongers and 
fair tayems, and in Fish Street High, and Grasse Street, men of 
divers trades, grocers and haberdashers." (JStaw.^ See Fen- 
church Street. 

GRAM'POUND, a Tillage in Cornwall ; a corruption of Com. 
ffranponi, great bridge. (Pryce.) 

GRANGE. Granges were farms at a distance from the 
abbeys, to which they belonged, and stocked and cultivated by 
the monks ; hence so many mansions called '' The Grange.^ 
'* Ft. grtmge a bam, Ir. grainseaek a grange, Sco. grange / the 
buildings belonging to a corn-farm, originally a place where the 
rents and tithes, paid in grain to religious houses, were deposited ; 
from granum grain." {Webster,) Low L. grangia, granchia, 
graneia, granca, gnmica, 

GRATZ, the capital of Syria ; corrupted from Slav, gradez. 
It is called in Slav. Niemetzki-Gradez^ i.e., the burg or fortress 
of Niemetzki. 

GRAVE, a termination of local names in England, denotes a 
wood, thicket, den, or cave ; from A. S. grtef, Camden and 
others interpret the Low. L. grava^ "a little wood." Cowel 
says it sometimes signifies a thick wood of high trees, a 
grove. 

GRAVESEND. The origin of this name is somewhat doubt- 
ful. The town was anciently called Gravesham, from the name 
of the manor, and afterwards cormpted into Graveshende. Some 
derive Gravesham from graaf a reeve, and Aetm, Atme, " the 
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dvdlii^ pbiee of the reeve or representatiTe of the superior 
lord." See Cruden, Hist. Gravesend. 

GRAY'S INN derives its luiine from the Lords Gray of T¥il- 
loo, its former oocapants. (^Herbert.) 

GREECE, from L. GnBcioy from Tpsuxoiy the Greeks, a name 
not used bj Homer, but said to be very andent. Some assert 
that the Javan of the prophets Esekiel, Daniel, and Zechariah, 
refers to Greece, and that loma may take its name from Javan 
(lie. ]T yom), one of the sons of Ji^het. (See Gen. x. 2.) " The 
Hiod^ formerly called an Ionian or Greek Javana, but the term 
is noiw applied to both the Muhammadan and Enropean invaders 
of IndiJ^ and is ofien nsed as a general term for any foreigner or 
hariMTOos race." <<Gieece, called Hellas by the Greeks." {Cicero.) 

GREENWICH {jfrUiidj), Kent; in L. Grenamam; frtmi 
JL S. Grema-wie^ Grene-wic, '* a green habitation upon the bank 
of a river," from ^^rene green, trie, a village, bay. 

GRENO'BLEl, capital of Dauphine, a province of France; 
formerly Grenopk, contraction of Gradanopolis, i.e. the iro?uc or 
city of the Emperor Gradan, son of Valentinian L It was 
aocientlv called Cnlaro. 

GRUtfSBT, 00. Lincoln ; '* frt>m one Grimos, who built it." 
(Rmiley.) Dan. by^ a dty. 

GROX'GAR-HILL, from W. gron^ for crwn, ronnd, from 
conm, croKy a drde, crown ; and ffoer for caer, a fort. Ygnm 
gaer^ the round caer or fort. 

GUADALOUPE (gwada4oop), an island in the W. Indies, 
called Goadalupe by the Spaniards, from the resemblance of its 
mountains to a chain in Spanish Estremadura, which, as well as a 
town and a small river, bear that name. The name of the river 
is probably derived fit)m the Arab, tcddi a river, and Sp. Uba 
(from L. impa) a she-wolf. Varac calls it in L. Jqvdt Lupitt. 

GUADALQUIVIR, a river in Spain flowing by Seville and 
Cadiz. The name b corrupted from the Arab. Wdd-id-kabir^ 
*• the great river," from cSm ^cddi a river, also the channel of 
a river, a valley, J^ al iheyS kdbir great. The names of many 
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rivers in the Peninsula are compounded of wddi and other 
Arahic words. Among these are the Guadalcazar^ from Wad'ol' 
kasar^ the river of the palace or royal house ; the Gaadalhorra, 
from Wdd'ol-gdr, the laurel river; the Guadarrama, near 
Gibraltar, from Wdd-al-ramka, the mare's river; the Guadal- 
quiton, from Wdd-aUkat, the cat river; the Guadalaxara, or 
Guadaljara, from Wdd-al-hachdraj the river of the stones ; and 
the Guadalbacar, from Wdd-al-bacar, the ox or cow river. 

GUERNSEY {jgerrize). The name of this island was perhaps 
originally Ger's-ige, and, if so, may have been derived from the 
same root as Jersey and Cherbourg. Camden says Jer^ Ger, and 
Cher, are corrupted abbreviations of desdr. Jerbourg, the 
name of a fort in this island, long since in ruins, is supposed to 
be a corruption of C€esar^s burg, or Cherburg. The termination 
eg in Guernsey is the ig, ea, in A. S. igland, ealand, island, 
which comes from land ; id. and ea, a corruption of Groth. oAi&a, 
from L. aqua water. 

GUIENNE {ge-gen'), a province of France. The name is 
corrupted from Aquitania, thus, Aquitania, Quitania, Quiania, 
Guienna, Guienne. Chartier says Aquitania was so named from 
its abounding in springs and rivers (aquse) ; upon which Fauchet 
observes, that it was called Aquitania before the coming of the 
Romans, and before the Gauls spoke Latin. See Chartier, 
Descr. de la Gaule ; Valois, Notice des Gaules, and Menage. 

GUIPUZCOA (gepoosko'a), in the Basque provinces of Spain ; 
found written Lepuzcoa, Ipuzcoa, Ipuzca, and Puzico. Larra- 
raendi thinks Guiputzua is the correct orthography. No ety- 
mology has yet been suggested. 

GULISTA'NI, a town in Persian Armenia ; from Vers, gulistdn, 

a rose-garden ; ^ gul a rose, j^ULs Mn a place, country. 

GULNAR. " The name given by the Turks to a harbour and 
surrounding district (on the sea coast of Asia Minor), containing 
only some dispersed cottages, and the remains of the ancient 
Celendris, still called Kelenderi by the Greeks." The Turc. 
gulnar is a cherry, but the name may have been corrupted from 
Celendris, 
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GURH, GURGH, GHUR, in local names in Hindustan (as 
in Kishenghar, properly Krishna Ghur, in the Punjab ; Ram- 
g;ai^h, in the hill state of Hindoor ; Rajgurh, in Sirmoor ; Chn- 
nargorghy in Mirzapoor ; Grawilgurgh, in Hyderabad ; Futibgurh 
(which Gilchrist translates " Fort Victoria")^ is the Hind, ffarh, 
gurh, a fort, hill fort, mud fort. 

GUZERAT, or GUJERAT, a principality in the W. of India, 
also a district in the Punjab. Mr. Elliot considers the appel- 
lation to be derived from the G(ijar, a numerous class in the 
N. W. provinces, chiefly engaged in agriculture, though for- 
merly notorious for their martial and predatory character. " In 
the Dakhin, says Wilson, the term Gujar is considered synony- 
mous with Gujar&ti, and applied to any native of Guzerat, but 
more especially to the traders and dealers from that country.*' 
Guzar in Pers. is a passage, transit, a broker, factor, pasturage ; 
guzdrd a ferry, ferry-boat ; guzdridan to cause to pass, transact, 
pay ; mdl-ffuzAr, a farmer, or renter. 

GWEN DWR, CO. Brecknock, N. Wales, synonymous with 
Wendover, i. e. fair water. (W.) 

GWY, in names of rivers in Wales — as Edwy, Efymwy, Elwy, 
Llugwy, Mawddwy, Mynewy, Trydomwy — is the W. gwy or wy, 
the primary signification of which is '' water." 



H. 



HACKNET, near London ; in ancient records written 
Hackenaye and Hacquenye ; in a patent of Edward IV. 
Hackeney otherwise Hackney ; and in Index to Rolls of Parlia- 
ment, Hackenayes and Hackenay. " It may have been so called 
from a Dane or Saxon of the name of Hacon or Hakon, and be a 
corruption of Hacon-ey, i.e. Hacon's ey or place near water, or 
bis domain." Hackney is reputed as the first place near London 
provided with coaches let out for hire ; whence, it is said, arose 
the term hackney coaches, hackneys, or hacknies ; but the coche- 
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i-kaquenee originated in France in the early part of the 1 7th i 
centory ; and kaquenie, in French^ is a sort of cob-horse. See 
Robinson^ Hist. Hackney ; Month. Mag., y6L. xvii., 582 ; toL 
xviii., 126. 

ELADDEBY, formerly Haithaby, a town in Denmark, on the 
river Schle, and opposite to Schleswig ; from Sax. €et, at, by, had 
heath, Dan. by a town — *' town by the heath ;" so called from 
the heath abounding in the neighbourhood. {Bosworth,} 

HAGUE (haiff) ; Fr. La Haye, a city in Holland. The Hague 
owes its origin to a hunting-seat built there by the counts of 
Holland in 1250, and is named from Graven Haage^ Le. the 
counts' hedge, which surrounds their park. D. graaf^ earl> count, 
haag a hedge. See St. Graayenzande. 

HAINAUT, or HAINAULT {highno), formerly Henault and 
Hainoum ; in G. Hennegau, L. Hannonias a frontier province of 
Belgium. It is said to take its name from the river Haine, whidi 
runs through it. There is also Hainault Forest in England, co. 
Essex. Hainault may be from the Gelt. hSn-ault, an old 
wood, and Haine may come from Aeit, old. 

HALSTEAD, Essex, in records found written Halsed, Hausted, 
Hawlstede, and Howsted, and in modem writings sometimes 
named South Halstead, to distinguish it from Halstead in Suffolk. 
From A. S. halstede, " healthy place" (from htel, and sted a 
place) : a term said to be, with great propriety, applicable to the 
pleasant eminence it occupies. 

HAM, in local names, as East Ham, Rainham, Farn- 
hara, Waltham, Debenham, Cheltenham, Burnham, Tyneham, 
Swineham, Gillingham, Odibam, Hammoon (i.e. Ham-mohun), 
is the A. S. ham (Plat, ham, Fries, ham, hem, G. heim, M. Goth. 
haim, Dan. hiem, Sw. hem. Mid. L. hama), a habitation, house, 
home, dwelling, farm ; perhaps from O. G. heimen, to co?er. 
Norden says ham, in some names, is from L. amnis a river. 

HAMBURG, according to Dresser and others, was anciently 
called Augusta Gambriviorum, or Gambrivia; but Tacitas, 
speaking of the Gambrivii, does not mention it. Its origin is 
ascribed to Charlemagne, who, to arrest the incursions of the 
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northern Slavonic nations, in the year 808^ bnilt two forts 
npon the Elbe, one of which became Hamburg. Albert de Staade 
says its ancient name was Hochbuchi or Hochbnri ; Lambecius, 
that it had both a Saxon and a Vandal name, the latter in ancient 
monuments written Huobbuocki, Hobbouch, Hochbach, Hoch- 
bnri, Bochburi, Buchburi, Buchborg, and Buchborch ; and that 
the derivation of the first syllable Buck, from the Pol. Bog, or 
Bohem. Buh, God, agrees with the statement in preface to ancient 
Droit Civil of Hamburg, that this city was called Fille de Dieu in 
the Vandal language. The Slav, has also bog war. The name 
may have come thus: — Bogborg, Bockborg, Buckborg, Huck- 
borg, Huhborg, Hubbouch, Humbouch, Humbourg, Hambonrg, 
Hamburg. See Lambecius, Orig. Hamb. p. 3; Egbinard, ad 
ann« 808 ; Dresser, de Urb. Gkrm. p. 304 ; Cluvier, Germ. Ant. 
lib. iii.j c. 27 9 p* 605 ; Albert de Staade, Chron. ann. 810. 

HAMMERSMITH, found written Hamersmith. Faulkner 
{Hist, Hammersmith) derives the name from Sax. ham, a town or 
dwellings and hyde or hythe, a haven or harbour ; therefore, says 
he, Ham-hythe, signifies a town with a harbour or creek ; which 
here connects the river with the centre of the town, and forms a 
convenient quay or dock for the landing of various kinds of mer- 
chandise, coals and com. Bowack says it is called in Domesday 
Hermoderwode, and in ancient deeds Hermoderworth, which is 
an evidence of its antiquity, because it was, at that time, a place 
well known. He says, " We shall not attempt accounting for the 
present name of it. Hammersmith, which is somewhat odd, unless 
we suppose that time has melted those rough Saxon sounds, which 
indeed seems more probable than several conjectures we heard 
about it, or that ridiculous account firmly believed by some of 
the inhabitants of Fulham and Putney, as well as of this place, viz. 
that the two churches of the two first named places were, many 
ages since, built by two sisters of gigantic stature, who had but one 
hammer between them, which they used to throw across the river, 
but that one time it happened unfortunately to fall upon its claws 
and broke them, so that the pious wish must have unavoidably 
stood still, if they could not have got it mended, but, going to a 
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smith that lived at this place, he set all to rights again, and, for 
such good serrice it has ever since retained the name of Hammer- 
smith. This fantastic relation is inserted only for the reader's 
diversion, and to let him see the force of tradition, and how 
strangely the ignorant may he imposed upon, especially if there is 
the least shadow of truth to support it, as there is here, the 
towers of the two churches heing exactly alike, and, hy the con- 
dition of both, built about the same time ; and the name of 
Hammersmith colours the whole story admirably well, and pats 
the certainty with them out of doubt." Antiq. Midd. p. 47, 
Loud. 1705. 

HAMPSHIRE. See Southampton. 

HAMPSTEAD, formerly Hamestede, the old form of " home- 
stead," which, says Lysons, means the site of a house with its 
appurtenances — a name which may have been sometimes applied, 
by way of pre-eminence, to the residence of the lord of the manor. 

HAMPTON-ON-THAMES, according to some, was called 
Avona, from Anc. Brit, avon, water, river, whence Avona-toHihe, 
" river-town," afterwards corrupted into Hampton. Others say 
the name means ''home-town," from A. S. ham, used in the sense 
of " home," and tun, 

HANSE TOWNS (hanz). The Hanse Towns, in Germany, 
were cities associated for the protection of commerce, as early as 
the 12th century. This confederacy has now ceased ; and its 
remnants, Lubeck, Hamburg, Bremen, and Frankfort, are called 
Free Cities. Some say "Hanse" means "maritime," from am 
see, "upon the sea;" others derive the name from O. Goth. 
ansi, " the upper classes ;" or from hansa, a multitude ; but 
the most probable derivation is from O. G. hanse, a society, from 
hana a companion, which may be the G. and D. Hans (John). 
The D. has hanaheker, a large drinking cup ; hansen, to drink 
a bumper; hanssen, great men. The O. Fr. marchand hansi 
or GTise, is a privileged merchant, or one received into the 
number of the privileged ; the O. G. hdnseln meant " to initiate," 
to admit into a society or company. See also Ducange, and 
Wachter, Gloss. 
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HARBOTTLE, XorthiimberlaDd, so called, says Bailey, he- 
it WM a place where soldiers kept their quarters ; irom 
A. S. here an army, hotl a house. See Bolton. 

HARTLEPOOL (kartl), co. Durham. Cooke is of opinion 
that Hartlaiid Point is a corruption ofHerculef Promontorivm and 
Hartkpool, of HeracleopolU, and that the early inhahitants of this 
part of the countiy were a trading colony of lonians who wor- 
shipped Hercules (see Hutchinson^ s Northumb. p. 161); and 
he speaks of an inscription on an altar to Hercules in Corbridge 
church-yard. Cade thinks Hartlepool, or the port of the Ilart, 
at Hartness, may be named from the redness of the stone or soil 
(see Hkktford) ; others, that it has been the peculiar haunt of 
deer^ as evidenced by the numerous antlers and tooth discovered 
hereabouts. Bede calls it Heortu or Heortoa, '' the place whore 
the harts drink ;*' and Huntingdon, '' the island of harts/* llie 
name is derived by some from the long-submerged Hart Forest, 
the adjunct " in-pool" or " le-pool," showing its vicinity to the 
sea. Dufresne, however, says hart is a Teutonic word for <' forest,'* 
in a general sense. On the town seal a stag is represented in a 
pool ; but as the historian justly observes, this (like the arms of 
Hertford and Oxford) can only be considered as a rebus on the 
ancient appellation. 

HARWICH (harridj), co. Essex, from A. S. here-wie, ker-wie, 
from here an army, wic, a port, bay, residence ; ** a place where 
an army encamps or is in garrison, a station, camp." (Boeworth,) 
It is supposed that a Saxon army was always stationed here, to 
oppose the descent of the piratical Danes. See Morant*s Essex, 
vol. i., p. 499. 

HARZ (hartz) ; the Harz mountains and forest in N. W. Ger- 
many. Lamartini^re says the old Teut. word harz, a forest, is still 
preserved in Speshart, Neustadt-an-der-^ar^, &c. ; but the forest 
may be named from the large quantity of resin (G. harz) which 
it produces, or from the number of its deer (Teut. hart, a stag). 
But see Spener, Not. Germ. Ant., p. 83 ; also Wachter, Gloss. 

HASTINGS, CO. Sussex, called by the Saxons Hastinga, 
Somner writes Hserting and Haertingaceaster, which he derives 
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from Sax. harte heat, because of the bubbling or boiling of the 
sea in this place. Camden says from one Hasting, a Dane, 
a great robber, who either seized, built, or fortified it. ''In 
893 the Danes, in 250 ships, commanded by the pirate Hastinge, 
landed at the mouth of the river Rother, near Ronmej Marshy 
and immediately possessed themselves of Apuldore^ where, and 
at Hastings (so called from their leader) they constructed forts 
and ravaged all the coast to the westward of the country." 
{Dallaway). Kemble thinks Hastings was the fortress, and pro- 
bably at one time the town, of a tribe called the Hastinffoa. See 
also Moss, Hist. Hastings. 

HATCH, an adjunct to many local names in Essex, as Kelve- 
don Hatch, West Hatch, Abnry Hatch, How Hatch, Pilgrim Hatch, 
Fox Hatch ; also Colney Hatch, near Muswell Hill, Middlesex ; 
Hatch House and Manor, Wilts, standing upon a high hill. Morant 
(Hist. Essex, p. 185) says hatch means a low gate towards the 
forest. A learned annotator, referring to Hatch in Essex, says : 
"Hatches has also the signification of flood-gates, but no flood- 
gates exist, or ever could have existed, in many of the places having 
the name of Hatch, no water of any kind being near them." See 
also Cowel, Law Diet. ; 27 Hen. 8, 23 ; and Survey of Corn- 
wall. 

HATFIELD, Herts, found written Heed-feld, Heat-feld, Hedt- 

felt, and Hat-feld, from A. S. had heath, /eld a field. 

HA UGH {haw), a low-lying meadow; another orthography 
of Haw. 

HAVAN'A, or THE HAVANNAH, in the Island of Cuba ; 
from Sp. Habana, ''The harbour." {Johnston,) Neither 
hahana nor havana, for a harbour, is found in the Spanish dic- 
tionaries. Habana may, however, have been formed from haven, 
or G. ha/en. Dan. havn, D. haven, 

HAVERING-ATTE-BOWER, Essex. Atte is a cormption 
of " At the ; " " Havering at or near the king's or queen's 
bower." 

HAVRE (hahver), Fr. Le Havre, a seaport of France ; from 
O. G. haffen, a port, or the Celtic aher, the embouchure of a 
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mcr. Sec Bocfaajrt» Cokm. Fboen. fir. L di. 42; %L (liirai i iiWj 
Itm. Camb. fir. iL cfa. 1 ; tbO) Mim&ft ; and yoc Jjhdu 

HAW, in Eo^h locdL naiiics^ memslit. fniringrf iBidr 2 ■flnil 
field ; from A. S. hagm, hmtfok. In Cfaflus ^ ai^nfies a 

HAYNE, a terminal of Ea^jdfi local iuBne% in sra 



contiacdDnof A, S, iny w i (iayn) a hgr, bcdge^ namttBr. "Sifit 
iy , lot oppidonim nomznxbon hine ansexzon." 

h^om sjndan ; novem. cc vubulL aned 



(JBborarli.) 'Hifctc keites in tk i ^ yau n , f 
pbTncs;** MS.Iinc^ (JKiffiML) WSBammt. wd 
Woodhajne^ iPOodinciaanKe; GnwoBviuir uiwn' 

HAITI (iayVc), an idbmd m 1^ IFoc UnttaaL TE» 
ng^nifics "n^i land. 

HEARX, iuBUBCiIi' Henir m "aiiiirtiiiica iimd is 

nwiftngg: iiiuenmiiiuB ' m 



giapli7 of JESrn. J&nc (q^ t,). 

HfiLICOXy ft mauntam. of Bflgqian, fKSBei 'zi .tixiiio juc hiP- 
MnKa; firoBB Gt-Tauuv, ^liiieh. Lc Ges icrTf»a rmc .^.4f«s. 
AUtt or iiaiiha, ft high mimnlauL. BneSuBT Cmr* ji . .-. i(\ 

fiiH of P!ifEme»n janm nnc fibwi^c 
HSLlGOI.A3ai^iEnindwEittenS^^9laBi m jmm .jw :^^ 
•f <*glfcw wrf awfinitfy cailgt ffigrftai^^^r h«^ js;r«^«^ 
L if AiftfliBi^iAaBlfe9HDBKiiQninp|MdLrti»rv^ /Vrm • > /^r^*. 
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town in tbe ooontiy/' but has iMt addnoed wnj fnA or mrgimcnt 
to sapport hii ocmjeetare. He deiives the xiuiie from Celt, ken 
M, ley a pkoe. In an inspeximnB granted by Queen Eii- 
zabfCb to the eorporation of Henler, it is called Hankgani and 
Hanneborg. (£fe#.) 

HENTLAND, a paiish, co. Hereford, derires its name from 
the old church, in W. kem-Uiin. 

HEREFORD {herryford). Leland says " in Welsh this pbee 
if called He¥nr'fwd, of an old ford bj the castle, by the whidi 
many passed OTer, or erer the great bridge on the Wye at Here- 
ford was made." Camden says "the similaiTtT bct wee u the 
names iA Ereinne, Arcenfeld, the town of Ariconimn, mentioned 
hereabouts by Antoninus, and Harifbrd or Herifoid, now the metro- 
polis of the county, have led me to think that all are doivedfiom 
Arieonium ; not that I belicTe Arieonium and Hereford the same 
place, but as Bazil in Germany took the name of Augusta Bann- 
corum, and Baldach in Assyria that of Babylon, beanae th^ 
arose out of the ruins of those places, so our JTisrifoid (as it ii 
commonly pronounced) derived, in my opinion, its name aad 
existence from the Roman Arieonium." Duncumb, however, 
prefers the derivation from A. S. here an army, nnd/ord a fold; 
the place being near a ford frequently crossed by armies of Britons 
and their invaders ; and he considers all prior etymologies doubt- 
ful, no evidence having been adduced to prove that Hereford 
existed as a town before the Saxon Heptarchy. 

HERMANN or ERMINE STREET, one of the four great 
roads or military ways constructed by the Romans in Britain, and 
extending through the entire length of the kingdom ; from A. S. 
here an army, or hereman a soldier. See Hereford. 

HERTFORD (har/ord) ; found written Heorot.ford,Heort-fiHd, 
and Uerudford ; perhaps from A. S. heart, a hart, atag^ JM 
a ford ; " the hart's ford." Bade says from herud/ord, "the red 
ford." The historian thinks it was named from its aituation on 
the Roman Vadum Militare» or the ford of the Roman militaiy 
way, called by the Saxons Herman Street, which extended from 
Newhaven, in Sussex, to Castor, in Norfolk. See Hsrxah 
Street. 
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long ahice stopped xxp at the head and m other placfi where 
the mne hath broken oot, hot yet till this di^ the aaid street ■ 
there called High Oldborne HID, and bodi the aides ihattit, 
together with all the groond adjoining thatfiehetwixtitand the 
mer Thames remain foil of qirings,so that water ia there ftnnd at 
hand and hard to be stopped in eveiy house.'* (SiowJ) LesMm 
(quoting Cle. Too. 73 and 131 n.) sajs Hoi-bomm means "the 
bounds or limits of the college," and is oonaeqiientty a Qntk 
word(!). The true derivation is from A. S. eali^ «elit old, fara,a 
stream, brook. 

HOLDERNESS {hooTdemei). co. Yo^l (called by Ptokmy 
OctUum : from Anc Brit. ykiU^ a ibrdand), from A. S. HM" 
deor'nes9e, the promontory of hollow Deinu {BmileyJ) The pio- 
Tinoe or kingdom of Deira was part oi Northnmberiand, sitoated 
between the Tyne and Hamber. Dr. Bosworth gives the "AS. 
Holdeorame^ hoi deora nesse, cstk Ddr» promontoiiom ;" kd 
boUow, fueate, aeste, promontoiy, headland, cape. See Sfukm- 

HEAD. 

HOLLAND. According to some authors, the name mi^ 
denote a very low country ; from O. G. kol low, land, id. Dr. 
Bosworth, quoting Halbertsma, says the meaning of Holland 
exactly suits the fenny and boffffy soil which it designates ; that 
the oldest Dutch authors write Ollant ; but that the word cl in 
the sense of dirty or glutinous matter, mud, does not appear in 
A. S., although it is found in a derived signification. Vander 
Schueren says, " Seven daveren als eyn ollant^ 9catere — tremble 
under the feet as a marshy ground." The name Holland is not 
heard of before a.d. 1064. (See Wachtendonk's Rhym.Chron. 
and Huydecoper on Melis Stoke.) 

HOLM (home), in local names in England, is the A. S. 
holm water, island, low ground by water ; thus, the Steep and 
Flat Holmes, and Holme, Dorset; and Axholm. In Sweden 
and Denmark holm, is *' a small island ;" as Stockholm, Rydbo- 
holm, Gripsliolm, Bornholm, Drotningholm (i. e. queen's island). 

HONG-KONG', a Chinese island ; said to be corrupted from 
Clun. heang-keang, " the valley of fragrant waters." 

HOO, HOE {ho), in local names in England, as Prud-hoe, 
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Shaft-hoe^ Sand-hoe, Tud-hoe in Darham and Northumberland ; 
Hoo, Herts ; Hoe, Kent ; may have originally signified a hill, 
perhaps from G. hohe, height, elevation. Hohe is found in Grer- 
man names of places, as Hohenlinden, Uohenwart, Hohen 
Staufen, Hohenzollem, Hohenwerfen, &c. Baxter translates 
Icanhoe, " Arx Icenarum.'* 

HOPE, in local names in England, is said to signify a sloping 
hollow between two hills, and is derived by some from the Celt. ; 
but it is more probably a corruption of haw, haugh, hawgh, 
hough, from the A. S. haga, a small quantity of enclosed land, a 
dwelling-house. Halliwell gives '* Hope, a valley, also a hill.'* 
(North.) 

HORNGHURCH, Essex, '' hath its denomination from the 
horns of a hart that happened to be killed by a king's dog near 
the church, as it was building ; and the horns were put in the 
wall of the church." Mr. Estest of Trinity College, Oxford, went 
to school here, and said that the stumps of the horns were extinct 
in his time. {Cam. 8oc,) 

HORNSEY, Middlesex ; from the 1 3th to the 16th century 
called in public records Haringee, Haringhee, or Haringay ; 
about Queen Elizabeth's time usually written Harnsey or Horn- 
sey. Its etymology must be sought for in its more ancient name. 
Har-inge, " the meadow of hares," is not very wide of its original 
orthc^raphy. {Lgsons.) Hornsea is the name of a place in 
Yorkshire, situated on the sea-coast, near a small lake formed 
by a breach from the sea. 

HORS'HAM, Sussex. The common derivation is from the 
Sax. Horsa, brother of Hengist. Allan (Hist. Sussex), says ite 
situation in that part of the county termed the weald, which was 
formerly one continued forest, would authorize us to suppose that 
the present name is a corruption of Hurst-ham, or the town in 
the wood. 

HOUNDSDITCH. " From Aldgate north west to Bishops- 
gate, lieth the ditch of the city, called Houndesditch, for that in 
old time, when the same lay open, much filth conveyed forth of 
the city, especially dead dogs, were there laid or cast ; where- 
fore, of latter time, a mud wall was made, inclosing the ditch, to 
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keep out the It^wiaa; of sech filth n had Ima aeenattimed." 
(Siam.) 

HOUNSLOW, 3Gddle9ez. See Low. 

HOXTON, f o r me r ly Hogsikni, a snbozb of Londoii, may fasfe 
been noted for m hog-market, or its site mar haye belonged to one 
Ho^. Bailer, mider Hoxton^ '*a town in duaaex, remarkabie 
for the martyrdom of St. EJmnnd the Kin^" aays, " formerfy 
Hogiladon, perhaps br metathesis for Aa/t^fim, i.e. a holy town." 

HRADBGHIN, the part of Prague situated on the left bank of 
the Moldan ; also the paiace of the Bohemian sorareigna. From 
Bohem. krad a castie (etutrum, etEstetium^ orx). 

HULL, CO. York, formerly KIngaton-npon-HuIl, and still so 
eallefi in Parliamoitary documents. It stands at the eonflnence 
oi the rirers Hnmber and Hull, the latter being supposed by 
Bailey to derive its name from Low S. kulen (Tent. ileHiea), to 
howl, from the noise which it makes on meeting the sat ; bvl the 
aame is more probably a corruption of one or more Celtic wordk 

HtTMBEB, a river in the N. of £n^and ; &om Sox. mmire^ 
so called, because its waters make a great humming at the flowing 
and ebbing of the tide. (Somner.) 

IfirMMUMS. The Hnmmums, Covent Garden, were ori- 
^nslly celebrated for their hot baths, which were first established 
there by a Turk. From Turc. and Arab. ^Uo- hammdm a hot 
hfttb. The Arab, hamm^jnd is an embalming herh; kaadm hot 
water ; hamm hot. 

IKINCIARY, from L. Hungdriay for Bwngavdrioj said to be 
from ffunni and Avares, two Scythian tribes who invaded this 
country nhon t a . d. 400. Hungary was anciently called Ptononia. 

HUNOKHFORT), co. Berks, formerly Ingleford, for £n^ 
ford, " the ford of the Angles." See England. 

HUNTINGDON, found written Huntandun, Huntendun, 
Ifuntnidnno, lluntadun, Iluntyngdon; from A. S. iMntam a 
linntrr*H, dun a liill. {1io8worth,) 

IIIMIST, in English local names, as Sandhurst, Midhurst, is 
ilic A. H. hurst or hyratt a wood or grove. Chiselhnrst means 
•• the clicsniit grove;" Ilazelhurst, "the hazel grove." 
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HURSTMONCEUX (herst-mun-zoo), co. Saisex. Prior to 
the Conqaesty the estate then called Hjrst was the property of Earl 
Godwin, and was then given to Earl de Warren ; but a few years 
afl;er we find it transferred, by some means, to a Norman family, 
who assumed its name ; and one of them added that of Moncenx, 
the name of his mother, who was bom at Compton Moneeux, in 
Hampshure. (See Parry, Coast of Sussex.) The A. S. hurst or 
hyrst is a wood or grove. See Hurst. 

HWANG HAY (wansi-ha), the Yellow Sea, China; from 
Chin, htoang yellow, hoe the sea, *' nature's lake, which receives 
all rivers." Hae is pronounced igh or high, and in the Canton 
dialect like the English hoy, 

HWANG HO {wang-ho), a river in China ; lit. " the yellow 
river." Hwang is the colour of the earth, yellow. See Ho. 

HYDRABAD (hidrabad'), *«the city of Hyder." See 
Abad. 

HYJEIRES, or HIERES (he-arel), a town of Provence, in 
France ; also a small group of islands upon the coast of Provence. 
The town was anciently called Olbia Arese, and the Islands, Insulae 
Arearum, whence the present name has been corrupted. 



I. 

IBERIA, the L. name for Spain, or rather part of Spain ; 
from the river Iber or Ebro, which flows through it. But see 

Ebro. 

ICELAND, from Dan. lisland, " the land of ice." The 
Swedes write Island, from is ice. 

IGHTHAM, a parish in Kent, found written Ehteham, a cor- 
ruption of Eight-ham, so called from the eight boroughs or hams 
lying within its boundaries, viz., Eightham, Redwell, Ivyhatch, 
Borough-Green, St. Cleres, The Moat, Beaulies, and Old- 
borough. 

ILCHESTER, co. Somerset ; a contraction of Ivelchester, i.e. 
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die teems am die IvcL 

the wood.'' It WW tlK lacfaafii of cbe 
to PtoleaiT, WW ODe of tlK dief t 

ILET MEAD, near MeitaSum, fiiimd wAtcn I^n, CE^ 
(Ec^em aad Ec^cm ; 6wd A. 9. a|^ an Bfamd, ImI a 

^^AUS, in anc. geog. a ebain €i mamcazn! 
*'The dmaon of Aaia into imirm and ewtrm 
anknown to Strabo and FbiT. The nanae is firoaa 
waawj moontains." {HmmAoldi.) ** It was known to Hajtliat 
the word Imana signified in the langm^ of the natircs *i 
(P. Cfc.) Hiwumat means rather **aboanding wi& 
" covered with mow.'* See ^ao Flin. fib. Ti. c. 17 ; RoL fib. yL 
c. 14. 

IN, INN, in local names in Great Britain, is sometimes a eon- 
tractioQ of Gael, taaif (q. t.), a coontrj, an island. 

INDIA. See Hindustan. 

INDUS, the name of a rirer in India, is said to be either the 
li. form of the Pers. Hind^ a word hanng no definite meanii^ 
and applied to the whole coantrj ; or a corruption of Sindos or 
Sinthia. its ancient name. The natives call it Seedhu or Sinde, 
the Nilah or '' blae river/' and Abi Hind. The most probable 
derivation is from Sans, sindhu, the sea, this river being one of 
the largest in India. 

INC}, at the termination of local names in England, is some- 
times the A. S. ing, inge, a meadow, pasture indosnre (Goth. 
wingn) ; thus, Basing, Kettering, Reading, Godalming, Telling, 
kc» In like manner, the O. G. ing, inge, now ingen, is a field, 
tract of land ; as Lotharingen, the country of Lothar ; Thuringen, 
Kitsingcn, Memmingen, &c. In G. it is sometimes changed into 
ung, as Waldung, woodland ; Holzung, a district, field, region 
with wood ; UUtung, pasturage, meadow ; Feldimg a field ; 
Stallutig, n place on which stables are built, &c« Names of places 
in Sweden and Denmark also frequently end in ing, inge. (See 
Uoaworih and Lye,) Briton says ing is sometimes affixed to the 
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lame :t i :d«:jt i. : .""t. i s^liiik .i: 
place; tl'ii. L»az:.r.r T.-irT'in. 

J/i^, iz 5.:::* i-i"-?*. .5 i .-mt:: * 

INORiV v::to«.K - 

INK£?.'.Z.i. ;.!.«• 
town cf !.i"'n. . ' :r" 

(/'fl/Zo*. :- • •...' . 

anciect* CEqiis ami — 
corrupted. But fE. * 
ginal name. 

iNXis, exn:.- 

is the Gael. '?»/»w. '. • 
enesan. a conntr^. - 
thus, lz.JjiT:,f 'f-. 
InnisL'.vri. •..- 
land. A.-T.-rr- • . . - 
but somer;:r.:< . 
Fraisinish. r. .:- - 
there is i •?:- - : - 
a promnn:.- — - 
land, as .r. .• --—-■; 
Fr. »i»r. .vr. •- 

iilar.ii. -*' -^ . 
otP-ir-.i. 

■TV- - — - , 

• - ■- • 

•V - ' • 
.ax.''. 
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spntdiLt IiiTQfiMsttiiii^ liiwHUBiiittn^; Adoi&bI^ k acsavipliMC 

Or712JLB.X & ^Kttu A4L,.<B. -JbOQ^ afaarikrf, b aid fi 
ake its ^ame dnm. -iie =i\^rar Iray. -'H&s: oM iD«a cf laicni] 
wiift snifloed iipaiL JSk iumk^ Jt i]» junBtam. mfii (dbe acm ; sad n 
it ^UBiL famai by die \tsB0tao:. tic mini anoE aaai aft tdba auan 
of a. Bffsr la oailed iiL t^ €iiieL ii>>air oar iaaisr, tdbe tawa took 
ita aamft- dnm. ita sts^ aaui wva aaflief£ Ixvraaej, ar ia Gad. 
hfonmtir^^ Tlift woCBXS <il: c&a Aiar ifinv inyiflli' amr m ragged 
ami mck7 bisfi :. siiL aseanfiiiiEl^, JDil. Fmaiei and aAna dnak 
.Iray fir JLaci. » dnm. ^u-^-oiA* ^ out wauBsSkJ and t&aft aa die 
▼ai»R» af die :3iir3^ t^ at&Bsr grrrnqgat ttmn ia ddi pandi, 
isxw xendj av«r a peb&Iy gfr«iinrf.^ ic » ftaon aMrnnnd^ ' ahrajs 
SBdodu'^'^ (Stmt, Aa^ SeatJ^ Bat ^|b. ^sdid aat iaMeidli be 
wncscB. mga^mdk, mffRExi, am^ nmCrani alf abr-icidhy iMi i ai'i^ 
(a^. itkimrmdk) evcr-raniDig^ cver-liBWBig. 

IXTEBCHAOLAIX, Scodami s^aiiEs m GacL <<tfe pkin 
4r Iaa& fie fisr tillagf^ GIL die saiall stRaax," «id to be d e auipd i e 
etMnc^ of che stoaaarxi of tiie aume acsd a >l| iH niag fioou (Slo/. 

IXTEBXBT, Scodand, ibnanlT Eaamnrie, "lies between 
tb* Drm azKi Urr, and, eitesiiing to the eoaiiiiciice of these 
nwtn, thence derires its nazne.'^ Bat see Ixtkrart. 

K/XIA, a conntrr of Asia MiiM»'. See Grkkcs. 

IPSWICH* foond wiitten Gippeswic, Gipeswich, and Tpes- 
wicb, takes its name from the rirer Gipping ; from A. S. ^mqi 
winding and urie a Tillage, residence. {Bonrartk.) 

IRELAND ; hj chissic writers called lemis, leme, InTemis, 
Iii^>emia ; in A. S. found written Trland, Traland, Iraland, Ire- 
land, Ilibemia, Igbemia, and Ybemia. The root of all these 
words is the Gael, iar the west, in a country, island ; thus iar-iii> 
eir-in, er-in, Erin, " the western isle." From er comes ire, and 
then Ireland. Again, erin becomes em, and with the new prefix 
Ay, used by the Irish to denote ** a country," hy-em, converted by 
the Greeks into lovkpyet, and by the Romans (inserting b for 
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euphony) into Hibernia. ''Scotland was at one time called 
Igbernia, Hibernia, and from the end of the third to the 
beginning of the eleventh century Scotia was used exclusively to 
indicate Ireland." According to Yallancey, the most ancient 
name of Ireland was InU-phail or 'fail, "The island of shep- 
herds." 

lEMAK, in local names in Turkey, is the Turc. ^j\ irmak a 

river, as the Kizil Irmak, "the red river," which falls into the 
Black Sea, near Sinope. 

ISCA. From the Anc. Brit, word wca, use, probably meaning 
" water," (Grael. uisg^ uisge ; Ir. uisgcy uise ; W. un/ag a stream ; 
Corn, and Arm. isge ; Belg. esck, asch) are derived the names of 
many rivers in Great Britain ; thus, the Ax, Esk, Ex, Ouse, Usk, 
Wisk ; whence Axley, Axholm, Axminster, the minster on the 
Ax; Axmouth, Exmouth, at the mouth of the Ax and Ex; 
Exeter, i.e. JExe-ceaster, a fortress or city on the Ex ; Wisbeach, 
formerly Ouse-beach ; Oxford, Uxbridge, Osborn, for Ouse-ford, 
Ousebridge, Onse-boum. The Brit, isca, use, has also assumed 
the forms of uaa, vmsa, ase, use, ise. Ins, ese, oxe, wox, woxe, and 
wax, 

ISLE OF DOGS. The story goes that a waterman having 
here murdered a man who was accompanied by a dog, the latter 
would not leave its dead master, until through hunger it was con- 
strained to swim over to Greenwich, which, being frequently 
repeated, was observed by the watermen, who, following the dog, 
discovered the body of the murdered man. Soon after, the dog 
returning on his usual errand to Greenwich, snarled at a waterman 
and would not be beaten off, which caused the bystanders, who 
knew of the murder, to apprehend the waterman, who afterwards 
confessed the fact, and was hanged on the spot. {Coghlan.) 
According to others, this isle was so called, because one of the 
kings of En^and kept a pack of dogs here. 

ISLE OF MAN. Some derive man from the Brit, word mm, 
isolated, or from W. wuien, a stone, a pile of stones. Gumming 
says the name means "a rocky island." Pliny calls this ble 
Monapa; Caesar, Mona; Ptolemy, Monseda ; Orotius and Bede, 



MauKai :, Sibuuiibii. FnHa niit, TaaiinB (i-Jpnar-jL, w W a iiw ■!■ 
«i Xnuih Hum* .a.-tdbawfc &« hst-SLAX^-mswrn. 

KS£ or iSTE ^/^ dnmi tr. jd^^ ifawlj (6r. nw 

ISX or THASET- irauii wnicBii Tbmi, Tma, TnidM 

TwimH TTimiifB^ Tmarii. aiiuonB Lgtinitil WCBBl^)(aIbitAdi 
■■Bu^ au£ T Ti.iniirtig. I^tria iiuiiiii«« Ti^mrt bo^ 'o(^ s fin ( 
Jajuno^ aui n^^ni^B idkif iaQiiuf si- lois lititB >d BKHed oa mom 
if i^ iaweoamir !&Tas kmc laitm va, ^n* auQee of Dunih or oAt 
ynack: u «&iiw ivKH x w ;»■% iripnwH He p w l w l ^ 
M^m u :^ Cab- Xdk £nL V«' n^ "tfart ibe Dnm i 
pr'"™! ]ta& IPiiMiiHi i^tEor "^"^^^^ P^k^ ^-i rrcvj'jentlr sUje 

»4iiif jii litM fcTTip^im^^ -mill i^Mi (iBMqaeitli h felt coodonB 
winy*'* t^ hbbtt mbA jAmtflcr i&Hiag dK i>bo^ time of tbd 
wiiM i i ii i i ^ in iu'^ Somr <fien«« 71 —rf fioK Gr. i^iizrc dead 
"Mt fJIfJ Avne 3^ A^ob ATsBik** «bia bvoaght \ato it, no sad 
bnii^cna-hmijAAttaEwrnii.*' LiBfande ihinks it wu umrt 
fnm Hit SxL <r O- Xd^. ■«il Ommrt, Moist, «at«rT, " ■ tun 
vcS MDUd to ja gnaiiiw, snomded bj tbe vatpir element.' 
U^dtra wriun oomuicT' Hoi i^ idealied «Ttb Inu Rmoe a 
RoMciiiiB. LfJittd sin -' Tones, BiitiHMCD Mmisne Raoidiiim i' 
Inil br Raoidiiai is ptobaUr neant d« oLi Boman Stltifl 
" Ririabonx^li,'* whicb « 
Duwa, Hitt. Kent. 
ISLE OF VIGHT. St 
ISLIKGTON i in anaent leeotds wiittca IseDdmie, lanfa 
ImUod, YklediHi, aod ErwUan. Skioocr dErires the 
A-S. ywf/abotUgr, /■astovn, to iritidi Bailev adds, "bj 
crftbe nuuij iniu there." " II docs noti howerer, appear Out 
place was erer called Giselton or Gisdefam ; the name 
occur* in the most andent records bekH^ng Co the charch of < 
Paul's, as well as in Domesdaj, and roeam iu tlui 
bill or iron ;' iQ faroar of which etymolagj it 
(hat teteral springs of water impr^nated ^ 
hare bcea found near the rillage." (^pssmi^ 
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Some, Im p t i ti^ wax frr^-*^. ihk t^^^i^ 1^ ti«e iirafci(:impnr. 

ISTEE (Gr. Irr^sr), tike ancien: ikik o: tbt h%>e? Buiube^ 
probaUjr cu iiiJte d fiom die Gek. IVmt^, fnm: ter wmier, irRti 
the prefix f«. See Stotk. 

ITALT. Thncrfidei teDs de xoaa Iiair me ouued after 
Italoi, an AieadBan Ida^ who tao^n the Iialiaiff a^ricuhure ; 
others that Italr was ao dfwgfaned from abonudio^ io bulls or 
buD-ealTeSy vhich the Greeks and Tnacans caLed rray^. Varro 
and Gofanncila atate that Italj had its name from the number* 
beantj, and Weed of its eahes. The Gr. tra^AS^ is a calf ; the 
g ynuujm ooa word, the L. tfiiulmt, b a bnll-calC and the Etruscans 
called a sheep Mlalac. Bochart sajs Italr abounded in pitch, and he 
derives the name from Phcen. Itmrim (softened bj the Greeks into 
liaUa), from star, i£ra»|Htch ; he refers also to the pitch of Brittia, 
a cc MUiti y in the soothem pert of Italy, orer against Sicily, and 
inhalnted hj the Bruttii, Bmtii, Brutti, or Britti. This pitch 
(firutUm puf) is said to hare been greatly esteemed by the ancients, 
and was oaed not only for pitching Tesseb, but also in medicines. 
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See Plin. lib. xvi. c. 11; also lib. xxit. c. 1. According to 
Senriasy tome of the most ancient names of Italy were Hesperii, 
Aasonia, Saturnia, and Vitalia. 

ITHACA, one of the Ionian Islands, cormpted by the modem 
Greeks into ThiaH, Bochart says Mpn% ithaea, means a hard 
and rugged island, and the Heb. pn^, athac, hard, and athaea or 
ithica, that which is hard and rugged ; and that old authors with 
common consent describe Ithaca to be such. See Odys. i. y». 
242 ; iv. yer. 605 ; also Plutarch, and Cic. de Orat. lib. i. 

IVIZA, I VI^A, or IBIZA {evee'tza), the ancient Ebusus, one of 
the Balearic Isles. Pliny informs us that the figs of Ebusus 
were very large and excellent, and that the inhabitants used to 
dry and send them to Rome in cases. Bochart accordingly 
derives Ebusus from Phoen. nuni^ iebuso or ibuso, dried 
("figs" understood). In confirmation, Lamartini^re says that 
dried figs were called cautue, from Caunus, in Caria, whence they 
were first brought ; and that certain plums were called 6rignole$, 
because they grew in the environs of Brignoles in Provence. 

IVY LANE, Paternoster Row, " so called of ivy growing on 
the prebendal houses of St. Paul's." 



J. 



JACK STRAW'S CASTLE. Lambarde, speaking of Black- 
heath, says, " It hatbe borne thre severall rebellious assemblyes, 
besides the burden of the Danes campe. The first was in the 
tyme of Rich. IL, moved by Jack Straw, whom William Wal- 
worthe, then maior of London, slew in Smythefeild with his 
dagger ; in memorie whereof, the citie had given them for increase 
of honour a dagger in their sheild of annes." 

JAMAICA (ja-ma'-ka). The early Spanish historians for 
Jamaica write Xaymaca, which, in the native language, is said to 
mean " a country abounding in springs." 

JANINA {jan'ena), the chief town of Albania. The name is 
found written Jannina, Janna, and Yanina, all corrupted from 



Jotoaina, its fimner apprlkfine. It vxr kie ieca ■■■ei iAkt 
one of the eiiiperc»s leaeannfe (JoIib). 

JAPAN, ibrmerlj Gcpcn, coRc^oB&i^ vi& tfe 
Gepuen, or Jepuen, ** the kingdon of the nabi^ hb." 
also heea called SSpsngd, Spu^ii, C jsspa^ ^vi CBSfago. 
The natives eall it Niphon, the basis of *^«IU«#* ; Avadsbna, 
the land that springs from the moofth of the sem ; Toasio, the 
troe morning ; Tenka, die empire oolj' iafe iim to heavoi ; and 
Sinkoxa Kaminc^nmi, the habitatioB of the pids. 

JKLALABAiy, m Afghanistan ; '^ ihe i&md ix Aj fd JeUa^ 
I ftmoos warrior. Jaldl, in Aiah. aMans " myali, " ** power." 
See Abad. 

JEREZ {heeretK)^ formerly written XeicZy a town in ^ami. 
''lliis place is said to hare been caDcd bj die Moors, Shcnsh 
FOistin, because allotted to a tiihe of Ffaifistmes.'' IBij SkeriA, 

perhaps the Arab. ^ ^ *wnk a throne^ or ^^ ^ ^arisk a taber- 
nacle, is meant. 

JERICpO (jerryko), a dtj of Palestine, near the Jordan and 
the Dead Sea. Some write the name in Heb. inr» ^rekAo, which 
thej translate "city of the moon;" others, ^rrv ^riykJko, "a 
place of fragrance." In the Septoagint it is written iBpiyot, in 

Strabo (zri. c. 41) Upixovgy and in Arab. \^:j J\ Erika, also 

Riha. 

JERSEY (jer'ze)y fonnd written Gearsey, Crersey, Jereseye ; 
supposed to be a corruption of Casarea, the name by which it 
was known to the Romans. 

JERUSALEM, a royal city of the Canaanites, who called it 
Shalom. The name is derived from Heb. cWi";^ yfnuhalaim, 
signifying "foundation of peace" from yardh a foundation, 
and shalaim, for shal^, peace, perfect, whole. Others trans- 
late, " possession of peace ;" " men or people of peace ;" 
"house or habitation of peace," "dwelling of peace." The 
Latins corrupted the Heb. word into Solyma, and the Greeks 
into lipocoXviua and UpovcaXtnUf which some imagined to be com- 
pounded of \spoQ sacred, and J^o^^vp^a Solyma ; and in corrobora- 
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tion» thej state that Chserilus and others m^itioii a people esDel 
the Soljin], whom Tacitus and Josephos took to be the Jew% 
and to be so called from Solyma their capital. See Tadtns ; abo 
Josephos, Cont. Ap. lib. I. xix. 27- 

JORDAN (JopSavrig), the largest river in Pdestine ; from Hell. 
ITV yard^, which Robinson translates *'the flowing," "the 
river/' from the idea of descending, flowing down, from yaradh^ 
to go down ; '* like 6. Rhein, from the verb rinnen.** In Arab, it 
was called El-urdun, and at present Esh-shertah, watering-place. 

JUGGERNAUT, a temple at Pari, in Orissa, Hindustan. 
The Hind. Jaganndtha means '' lord of the world,'* from Sans. 
jagat the world, and natha, or ndth, lord. 

JUMNA, or JAMUNA, a river in India, which rises in the 
HinUdajas; cormpted from Sans. Tamund. ''In mythology 
the personified river is considered as the daughter of Sdrya or 
the sun, and sister of Yama" (Shakeapear), " who corresponds 
to the judge of hell, Minos " (M. fVilliams), 

JUTLAND, the Danish peninsula. See Oudb. 



K. 



KAISARIEH (ka-sa-re^a), a town in Asiatic Turkey, the 
ancient Ceesarea ; named after Csesar. See Saragossa. 

KALEH, in local names in Turkey, &c., as Yeni Kaleh, in the 
Crimea, Hassan Kaleh, Sukhum kaleh, Redut kaleh, in Asia 

Minor, is the Turc. <uli *«^ '^^* a fortress. 

KAR'AH, in local names in Turkey, is the Turc. 2f J karah 

black, as Karah Dengiz, the Black Sea; Karah Sd, the black 
water, the western Euphrates ; Karah Hissar, the black fortress. 
Karah means also a continent. 

KARDUANSKOI ILMEN, a bay or lake in Russia through 
which the Kigatsh rushes. '' On the shore of this bay a guard 
is stationed, on account of the salt lake in the steppe, called ELarr- 
duan, a compound of the Tartar, from karr snow, duan thaw ; 
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Hist. Essex.. 

KEMPTEN, a town in Bavaria, is considered »o have h«*n the 
Roman station Campodinum ; fro::n L, camphs, a plain, *^own» 
open field ; and dinumy Latinized from the Celt, rf/w, «/i><mk a 
dtv. 

KENDAL, CO. Westmoreland, more corrccl\y Kirhy KenJal, 
or Kirbj-in-Kendal, i.e. the church town {kirkhy) in tho lUlo 
of the Ken or Kent. 

KENMORE, a village on the eastern shore of Looh TaVi in 
Scothind. The name signifies a high proniontor.v ; fnun Hani, 
eeann-mbr, from ceann, cinn (Ir. reann, W. rivn nnil ryn, (!oril. 
iyjii, head, point, top, high headlmid, proincinior^ t «»iil mhr 
(Com. and Arm. maur, W. mawr, Ir. mor) j^ri'at. 

KEXNET, a river in Wilt* ; dim. of JJrit, /r/i^/i, wdiu, 0U 
i-e. beautiful O^/. W. ranauJ, whit*-, Uft^Ui, 

U 
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KENSINGTON ; in Domesday written Ghenesiton and Gheni- 
situn ; in a charter of Henry I., Ghesnetuna ; and in other an« 
cient records^ Kensitune, Kinsintuna^ Kensintuna^ Kensintane, 
and Kenesitune. Some say that one Ghenesi held the manor of 
Huish^ in Somerset, in the reign of Edward the Gonfessor, and 
that this place might have heen originally called Ghenesi Tun» 
i.e. the town or village belonging to Ghenesi. See Faulkner's 
Kensington ; also Lyson's Environs, 2, 126. 

KENT ; the name of this county is said to be derived from 
Anc. Brit, kant a corner, or, when applied to a country, a headland. 
The Romans converted Kent into Cantium, and called the people 
Cantiu The North Foreland is mentioned by Ptolemy under the 
name of Kavr/ov or Axavr/ov oLtc^ovy the promontory Gantium or 
Acantium. Lambarde derives Cent (Kent) from W. cenne, a 
leaf, because this part formerly abounded in woods ; Gamden, 
from canton a corner, " because England in this place stretcheth 
out itself in a comer to the north-east." Geesar, Strabo, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Ptolemy, and others call Kent, Cantium ; and the 
Saxons, as Nennius tells us, named it Cant^ear-lantd, i.e. the 
country of men inhabiting Kent. In Domesday it is written 
Ghent. The most probable derivation is from the position 
of the county, the land here extending itself with an angle or 
corner eastward towards France. In Scotland such a corner is 
called Gantir ; the inhabitants of another comer in that part of 
the island are called Gantse by Ptolemy, and the Gangani were 
possessed of another comer in Wales ; to which may be added 
the Gantabri, inhabiting a corner among the Geltiberians in 
Spain, and Kent is called Angulus, or a corner, by all our old 
geographers, as a name aptly denoting its situation. (Hasted, 
Hist, of Kent.) Others derive Kent from Gelt* cean head. 
The W. cant is a circle ; cantref, the division of a country, a 
canton or hundred ; cwn is the head, top, or summit, and eyn 
the first or foremost part. 

KESTON, a village in Kent where Gsesar is said to have 
fought the Britons; from A. S. Cesars-tun, Csesar's towDf io 
imitation of Ccuarea. 
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KEVENON, in Wales, from W. cevn-on, "the ash-tree 
ridge ;" cevn a ridge, onen the ash-tree. 

KEW. The most ancient record in which I have seen this 
place mentioned, is a court roll of the manor of Richmond, in the 
reign of Henry VII. It is there written Kayhough ; in subse- 
quent records its name is varied to Kayhowe, Kayhoo, Keyhowe, 
Keye, Kayo, and Kewe. Its situation near the water-side might 
induce one to seek its etymology from the word "key," or 
** quay." (Lysons,) 

KHORASSAN (kkur-a-sdn), a division of Affghanistan. 
D'Herhelot derives this name from Pers. khur the sun, and assan 
a habitable place. He says, that by khorasaan is understood " a 
great extent of country well peopled du c6t^ du soleil, i.e. du 
soleil levant." " Aussi les Persans de Flraque Persique disent 
que le Khorassan s'^tend depuis Rhe'i, ville de la Perse mon- 
tagneuse, qui s*appelle aussi Erak-A'gem [Irac-Agemi] ou 
Iraque Persique, jusqu'^ Mathla-Aaitah, i.e. jusques au lever 
du soleil." 

KIEL (keel), in Holstein, Denmark. This town may have 
been named ELiel on account of its magnificent bay or harbour, 
from Teut. kille, kielle. See Calais and Cala. 

KIL, KILL, KILLI, KILLY, GILLY, is sometimes found 
in local names in Cornwall. The Com. chil means " the hinder 
part of the neck ; also a neck of land or promontory, as 
Kilsey or Kelsey, i.e. the dry neck of land. Kil, kill, killi, 
^Ifff 9illy% in the following names means "a grove," as 
KiUgorick, the grove on the water side ; Killyverth, the white 
thorn grove ; Killigrew, the eagle's grove ; Killoch, Killyoke, 
the oak grove; Kilmar, ELilmarh, Kilmarth, the great grove, 
the horse grove, the wonderful grove; Roskilly ( — gilly), the 
grove in the valley. 

KILDARE, KILFINAN, KILKENNY, KILKERRAN, 
KILLALOE, KILLARNEY, KILMADOCK, KILMAR- 
NOCK, KILMORE, KILPATRICK, &c. See Kill. 

KILL, KIL, in local names in Ireland and Scotland, is the 
(xael. cill, a burying-ground, cell, chapel, grave ; from L. cella. 

l2 
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(See Zell.) It generally means " church," perhaps originally 
"cell;" thus Kilbridge, the church of St. Bride or Bridget; 
Kildare, the church of the oak (others say, " wood of oaks," 
from Gael, coille a wood, and darech) \ Kilfinan, Scotland, the 
church or burying-place of St. Finan, who lived in the 7th 
century, and was a disciple of St. Columba ; Kilkenny, the church 
of St. Kenny, or Canice, from the cathedral church of the diocese 
of Ossory, founded there about the end of the 12th century; 
Kilkerran, the church of Ciarain (according to others " the circle 
or sepulchre of Ciarain," from cylch a circle) ; Killaloe from 
St. Lua, called Mo-Lua, who founded a cell there about the be- 
ginning of the 7th century ; Kilmadock, co. Perth, Scotland, 
the chapel of St. Madock, Madocus, or Modocus, one of the 
Culdees ; Kilmore, the great church ; Kilpatrick, the church of 
Patrick, the patron saint of Ireland, to whom it was originally 
dedicated. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, "famous for being the seat of 
the English Saxon kings in the Danish wars, and for the coro- 
nation of three kings." {Bailey.) From A. S. cynges-turiy king's 
town. 

KINROSS, in Scotland, formerly Kynross or Kynrosse, 
named from its situation on a point of land running into Loch 
Leven ; from Gael, ceann, a head, point, high headland, ros, a 
promontory, isthmus. 

KINSALE', Ireland. The name may have been corrupted from 
Ir. cean-tai/, "the head of the sea." 

KINTIRE, or KYNTIRE, the Mull of, Scotland ; from Gael. 
ceann-t)re, a peninsula, promontory, headland, land's end ; ceann, 
cinn, head, point ; tir, ilre, country, region, territory, land in 
opposition to water (Fr. terre. Corn. W. and Arm. /i>, Ir. tior 
and tir)y from L. terruy from Sans, dhara. See Mull. 

KIRKALDY (JcerkawVde), a parish and district, co. Fife, 
Scotland; from A. S. circe, cyric, church, Celedei or Keledie, 
the Culdees. " Prior to the introduction and establishment of 
Roman Catholicism in Scotland, the Culdees, who had erected 
several religious establishments in Fife and Kinross, had one of 
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their houses called cells here ; hence the place was called Kil- 
celedei. During the Scoto-Saion period, the name was changed 
to Kirk-caledie, subsequently contracted into Kirkcaldie and 
Kirkaldy." 

KISTNAH, a river of Hindustan, rising in the Deccan ; from 
Krishna, the popular divinity among the Hindus, named from 
his black complexion (Sans, krishna, black). 

KLAUSEN (klows'n), aUttle town in Tirol, lying S. of Brixen, 
and N. of Bozen ; jammed in between the river Eisack and the 
mountains ; from its L. name Clausum, from clausum, shut up, 
inclosed. 

KONG MOUNTAINS, m the north-west of Africa. Kong in 
the Mandingo language means " mountains." 

KREMLIN, the ancient citadel of Moscow, now containing an 
imperial palace, &c. The word is used in Russia to denote the 
citadel of any town or city, from krem, a fortress. 

KUNCHINJINGA (konchinjong), a snow-clad mountain in the 
Sikkim Himalaya. The name is Tibetan, and signifies " covered 
with snow." 

KUND, a termination of local names in India, as in Rohilcund 
or -kund, Bundelcund or -kund (an appellation given to this pro- 
vince from the Bundelas, a tribe of Rdjputs), is a corruption 
of the Hind, khand, khund^ kMnd, a district, province ; lit. a 
piece, a portion. 

KUTA'YA, a large town in Asia Minor, the ancient Kvtaia, 
Cytsea, a town of Colchis, famous for the poisonous herbs which 
it produced, and as the birthplace of Medea. 



L. 



LABUAN (laboo'an), an island in the mouth of the River 
Borneo proper. The Mai. j^ ^ labuh-an is an anchorage, 

an anchoring place ; from labuh or iah^h, to drop anchor. 

LADRONES. These islands were named from the thievish 
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disposition of the natiyes at the time of their ctiscorery by Magal- 
haens (1521) ; from Sp. Iddron, a thief, robber, from L. latro, 
-onis. They are also called Marianne Islands, in honoar of the 
Queen of Philip IV. of Spain, by which king they were settled. 

LAGO D£ MERIM, a kke in Brazil, near the mouth of the 
Rio de la Plata, on the sea-coast. Merim is a Brazilian word 
signifying "little:" a European would call this lake a rery 
considerable one. 

LAIBACH (li/e-lak), the chief town in Camiola, Austria, 
situated on a riyer of the same name, or rather, perhaps, on the 
Laib-achy i. e. the Laib-brook. In Italian it is called Lubiana. 

LAKE TAHOO or TAI, in China, means the " Great Lake." 

LAMBETH. By ancient authors this name is written 
Lamhee, Lamheth, Lamhyth, and Lamedh. In the earliest 
record, a charter of Edward the Confessor in 1062, it is called 
Lambe-hithe, and in Domesday Lancbei, which latter is most 
probably a mistake. Dr. Ducaret deriyes Lambeth from A. S. 
lamb a lamb, hi/fh a hayen ; the objection to which etymology, 
as Lysons obsenres, is that it has no meaning. Dr. Gale says 
it was named from its contiguity to a Roman road, or leman, 
which is generally supposed to haye terminated at the riyer, at 
Stangate, whence there was a passage over the Thames ; but 
the most reasonable etymology is that from A. S. lam mud, hytk 
a haven or port. Lye writes "Lamb-hythe, Lambhith, kodie 
Lambeth." 

LAMB'S CONDUIT STREET. The Old English Herbal, 
speaking of winter rocket or cresses, says, " It groweth of its 
own accord in gardens and fields by the way side in divers places, 
and particularly in the next pasture to the Conduit Head, behind 
Gray's Inn, that brings water to Mr. Lamb's conduit in Holborn." 
"The fields around Lamb's Conduit formed a favourite promenade 
for the inhabitants of St. Andrew's Holborn and St. Giles in the 
Fields. They were first curtailed in 1714, by the formation of a 
new burying ground for the parish of St. George's, Bloomsbury, 
and again in 1 739, by the erection of the Foundling Hospital. 
The conduit was taken down in 1746." (^Canning ham*s London,) 
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At the north end of Lamb's Gondait Street is a tavern, which 
formerly had for its sign a " lamb ! " 

LAMMERMOOR HILLS, situated in the counties of Edin- 
burgh, Berwick, and Haddington. Some translate Lammermoor, 
or rather Lammermuir ( — mweer), *' the moor that reaches to 
the sea." But does it not rather mean the hills ** near the sea- 
side? " The Gael, laim-ri is near, hard by, beside, at hand (lamh 
the hand, ri at), and muir the sea. 

LAMPETER, S. Wales, a corruption of W. Llan Bedr, 
" Church Peter." 

LAMPLUGH, a parish, co. Cumberland ; said to have been 
named by its Irish inhabitants Glan flough or Glanfillough ("wet 
dale"), of which Laroplugh is a corruption. See Nicolson and 
Bum, Hist. Westm. & Cumb. 

LANCASTER, found written Longcaster. Camden contends 
that the Roman name of this place was Longovicum, " long street." 
"Whitaker says it was the Ad^Alaunum of Richard of Cirencester's 
Itinerary. It was anciently a Roman station, and was doubtless 
a considerable fortress under the Saxon dynasty. Some derive 
the name from A. S. lang^ long, long, and ceaster a fortress. 
The more reasonable etymology is from Lan or Lune, and ceaster; 
" a camp or fortress on the river Lune." 

LANDEK, a village in Tirol, situate at the corner of three 
roads ; from G. land, id., eck corner. 

LANDES (longd). The Landes are wild sterile districts, 

stretching along the coast of Guyenne and Gascogne, in France, 

between the Gironde and the Adour. The name, which denotes 

heath or waste open country, is sufficiently descriptive of its 

natural character, though it varies considerably, the part near the 

coast being the wildest. (P. Cyc.) Cotgrave says, "the Fr. 

lande is a wild, untilled, shrubby, bushy plain." Camden calls it 

** a plaine among trees." The Sp. has Idnda, an extensive tract 

of heath land. The landa is a plain, common, field. The French 

word is derived from the G. land, country. "C'est probable- 

ment par allusion k la st^rilit^ d'une grande partie des terres de 

TAllemagne que nous avons appele lande, une grande ^tendue de 
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terre qui ne produit que des bruy^res." (Noel.) The G. land 
may come from the Celt, llan, a clear place or area, or from L. 
planus, plain^ flat, level ; thus, planus, plana, planata, planada, 
lanada, lauda. Land. Larramendi derives the Sp. lahda from 
the Basq. Ian, labour, work, and da is; and, says he, "the 
earth and the fields are the theatre of labour and work." 

LANGUEDOC {loncfgwedok), a province of France. The 
dialects called Langue d'oc and Langue ctoi, or ctoil, are derived 
from oc and oui, the affirmatives peculiar to each dialect. The 
langue d^oil, was used by the Trouv^res, north of the Loire, 
and has expanded into the modem French ; the Langue d*oc or 
Provencal, was spoken by the Troubadours south of the Loire, 
and in the 11th century, was more employed in the language of 
poetry and sentiment than the Langue d*oil, {For, Quar,) 
Others derive Languedoc from lande de Goth, i.e. country of 
the Goth. 

LARISSA, a city of Thessaly, on the River Peneus ; also a 
Felasgian town in the Troad, which assisted Troy ; also the name 
of other ancient towns. Bochart says Vktivo, was the name of 
a city situated between Edessa and Mount Masius, in Mesopo- 
tamia, and Fcna-sva that of another city between the rivers Chabora 
and Saocora, also in Mesopotamia ; and that there was also a dty 
called Resen (see Genesis x. 12), lying between Nineveh and 
Calach, in Assyria. He thinks it very probable that when the 
Greeks asked of the Assyrian rabble the name of their city, they 
should have answered *' fDli* " le-resen, i.e. " of Resen," which 
the Greeks may have changed to Aoc^kto'civ. 

LATAKIA, iu Asiatic Turkey, said to be a corruption of 
Laodicea, a city of Phrygia ; also the name of other Asiatic 
cities; from Gr. AcLohx.BioL, perhaps named after AaoJtxij (Laodice), 
one of Priam's daughters ; also a daughter of Agamemnon, better 
known as Electra ; from Xoloq people, httri justice, &c. 

LATH, a part of a county, containing three or more 
hundreds or wapentakes ; from A. S. leth, lath (Low L. laatumy 
leda.) Webster thinks lath may come from lathian, to call 
together, and that the primary meaning may have been "u 
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meeting or assembly." According to the Laws of Edward the 
Confessor, the lath in some coanties answered to the trithing or 
third part of a county in others. The term is common in Kent. 
A lathe or leath in S. Lancashire and in Craven in Yorkshire 
means "a bam," from Dan. lade. See Carr's Craven Dial., 
Quar. Rev. vol. ex. 380 ; Halliwell ; Spelman ; Blackstone ; 
and Cowel, Law Diet. 

LAUNCESTON (lanson), in Cornwall, was anciently called 
Dunheved, " the swelling hill." Its modem name, a contraction 
of Lan-cester-tony means "the church castle town." 

LAW, LAWE, a designation of many hills or mounds in Scot- 
land and in Northumberland, whether natural or artificial, as 
Berwick-law, &c. ; from A. S. hlcew, hlaw, a mound, heap, a 
small hill. See also Jamieson, Sco. Diet, and voc. Low. 

LAWND, LOWND, LAUND, in names of hamlets, &c., in 
England, as Chipping Laund, Craize Lownd (Isle of Axholme), 
New Laund Booth (Lancashire), generally means plain lands, 
lands untilled, extending between planted lands or woods ; an 
open field between woods ; whence the smooth grass-plats about 
houses and mansions in the country are called "lawns." Cowel 
defines landa "a laund or open field without wood." The word 
is derived from G. land^ signifying land, country. But see voc. 
Landes, and Ducange, Gloss. 

LATTON, CO. Essex ; found written Lightun, and Ligetune ; 
from Liga the River Lea, A. S. tun an enclosure, town. 

LE MANS (lemong'), chief town of the department of the 
Maine. Mans is a corruption of Cenomanum, capital of the 
Cenomani or Cenomanni, a people who anciently dwelt in this 
part of France. These Cenomanni, or " head men," seem to be 
the same as the Cenomanni, Iceni, Y-ceni, Ceni, or Cenones, who 
inhabited Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, &c. Cenomanum was 
called by the Romans Suindinum. The original Celtic name may 
have been Sivyn-din, i.e. holy town. 

LEADENHALL, the name of a market and street in London, 
is a corruption of Leather Hall ; a large market for hides and 
leather having been formerly held here. 
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InUnn fnill . 'M|f \\t-\i. ;'; tahan .si;;nifics "white." 

J.J.^n nr fiLr;rff (If/t), \n local names in Wales, is the IT. 
Ilfi'h , n M»r lifon'-, ^I»i#' •.lorif.', slaJi; rock, slate ; thus, LlediTia^ 
?i»rir Ih'f l:no(k. (loni ///»#7i, and rr/<?/i, for maen, a stone. 

Iil.f 'III< \ hii {h L'Iftilr) vo, (iloucester, named from iti 
««ifiin»i»ni nil flu- llivrr //rr//, and A. S. ladian, to empty. Nortli- 
Iffli in near tlin Hourrr of the FiOch. See Crickladk. 
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for Strmik-mm-ri, ' the kioc's pirk or forest ;* BilqahtrnTie, hi 
B^^-^ukom-ri, 'the kiB^'fi gnss town.' B alft i ni ft , far Bd- 
tkifdie, 'com town;' Ingri, for EpUMi^€m^ 'the Idogfi 
diapel.' ** (Sffff. ^rr. </ Scot.) By 2» is menit Hie GmL iMb 
m gmrden, lit. m court, palace, house, fortified plsoe. CL Lr. Um, 
a court ; W. //yt. Arm. ^v, a court ; Com. UyB, a manor-hooK. 
LEWES {lcoiM\ Sussex, " hath its name of pastures caBed hj 
the En^sh Saxons Xenra." (CaaM^eii.) «< From a Fr. £« 
ere«. Winters, as expressire of its state wlien the levels north and 
south of the town were flooded for the greato' part of the year." 
{Bowe. ) " In ancient times the Tallej to the north and aondi 
of the town was undoubtedlj one continued lake ; hence the L. 
denomination of Laqmit, given to it in Domesday ; hence aho die 
names of the town and of the river, hoth of which are hut eorrap- 
tions of the equivalent French word Eaux.* (Allen, Hist. Suit. 
and Suss.) It has heen likewise suggested that a Bdgie tribe 
named the Levaci, and mentioned hy Csesar, may have settled in 
this district, and that Lewes may have derived its name firem them; 
which is considered the more prohahle, from the Bdgse havii^ 
formerly possessed the whole of our maritime coast. {JSliiotft 
MSS.) A Brit, etymology from ply is, shining or hright, has 
heen hazarded by a passage from Camden ; hut the only reason 
given, is, the neighbouring chalk-pits and the chalky tracts pro- 
bably worn by the Britons, and which, seen at a distance, would 
appear as bright spots in contrast with the green Downs. This 
derivation, however, has been considered too general, since every 
inhabited spot on the slope of the Downs, standing upon a chalkj 
soil, might for the same reason be designated ** Gluis.** Baxter, 
under '* Lagentium," says Lewes was probably called by the 
ancients Laiiisca, as much as to say, " the hand upon the water " 
(from Anc. Brit, iau a hand, isca water), and under " Clauanis," 
he remarks, that the largest of the Hebrides, which shoots for- 
ward its arms or promontories into the sea, is called " Lewes ;" that 
its former name was Clauanis, from clait or Iau an arm, inU 
an island — ** an island like an arm." Horsfield, the historian, 
assures us that the derivation of Lewes from Iau and ese (which 
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» a: 111* STkOSL S£S2Z" iTLLJirL L^ f.::r:rr_ '^ ■i>—- -t f, 

the Dd«2 TTa>.*^ -brcL -zic Tr«=r: " imrt. i i_.- — Irzz. a£Z!r: r 
the strcxzi, -T^'f ^ ^-^ T~Lrc_2- «.-<s!r— i*':. '..:•."— r^. r~ L.f^'SN 
LEWI5HA3L ian xcTn-rr- l.--^>- -;.r~ jz-; tr.z-^ :La*: 

:ii lit ismr^-- ^-_iL m £::iii:.::: : .-- ^ S 
hem I \iiiTiZ2LZ,:i. "Ziz: I. T. ;; tt^-^ .^jffts- >? 
Still used f« & jasant ii ZL^27=n rrjiiiir^ ziii i.-:zi= ..i:-- ,v.:u-.:t*s 

as in WetesizxrJsT"- Ziui^'Mit^T" 2i-^ii?~ Ini;!-"' r^iirsc-*- Tia::. , 

pasture; from A. S. .Vp/. >///.. fc/- - c -v . i irj. i)i.:,v ^liarsr , 
(W. lUj Fr. /*«r- a ilnat ztuzl I- ~*'-i.v t t/.^^-, 

dMnuMy the L- forni of h* C'Tiriiitl iitTije, Tbf Bcvmar^s caVjcd u 
Lngdanam BataTomn::. See Lyons ai^i Prx. 

LIBYA (lib'-e-a), L. Lilya^ Gr, Ac^t, a part of Africa iww 
called Abyssinia. Ad ancient writer says Libya has its nam^ 
from the colour of its inhabitants, and that Aapi^^ is au otd Orw 
word for <^ black." \Varburtou derives lAhfm from Il«lk k 
heat ; Bochart from Heb. 2>7 lub, thirst, from die quidtty of 
soil of the country. He says laab is the same as /mA» jutiM 
is the same as lut ; that from laab comes ha^Uh^otk^ whioh 
dry and thirsty places ; and that therefore lub siguifii 
land. He quotes Lucan^ who says. 



" per calidai Libyn litlcntli arenai.'* 



LICHFIELD (litchfield), co. Stafford ; from A. 
body, dead body, corpse, and /eld a field ; liCf *** 




froos tat 
of lignrim wis 
/iy«r £piwi lWw|i ur^OTMf A 
fivK Or iSE, pnfuK; cDvotrr, ^0r« Uigh, derated. 
Tk I^ flUK fe ik cvn* Lour, ii Fnace, v«s Uper, 

IAJAmA, LIT.LF, m jocm ausscs in Svcdes, Xcmntr, and 
iht Sv. ££«» I>Bi. fiZZr, IiDe, as lilla Edet, in 
ad iJCnand, IB Xorvvr ; the liDe Beit, 
die Blaad of Ftcb or Fimen in Denmark. 
LILLE (£f«f), fermerlr L'Ue, a torn i^ Fiance. It wis 
anetesdr called LtsoLi — from its sitnation ; being boilt between 
two rxTcrf, the Ljs and the Deole — ^whence, bj oorroption, 
its present name. Thas insula, insd, isd, isle, L'lsle, Lille. 
The Germans and Flemings call it Rjssel, which may be a oor- 
mpdon of L§*-iiu€ly or Rys-insel, RySj in Dutch, means brush- 
wood. The French pronounce it Lil. 

LI^IA (leema)^ the capital of Peru, was formerlj called Rimac, 
from the name of a famous idol, represented under the figure of 
a man, and uttering oracles. To this idol the iocas and grandees 
of Pern were in the habit of sending ambassadors to consult upon 
the most important affairs. From the responses which it gave, 
they called it Rimac, i.e. " he who speaks." The Indians, or 
more probably the Spaniards, corrupted Rimac into Lima, 

LINCOLN {lingkon)t called by the Romans Lindecollina ; by 
Ptolemy and Antoninus Lindun ; by Bede Linde CoUinum and 
Linde CoUina ; and by the Saxons Lincolen, Lincylen, lindcy- 
len, Lyndcylene-ceaster, Lincol, Lincolla, and Lyndcolla. Haying 
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the privilege of a Roman colony, it was also styled Lindan 
Colonia, whence possibly its present name. Lindun or Lindin 
may come from Anc. Brit, llyuy a lake, pool, and din a town. 
Others derive Lincoln from Lyndecolline, because the principal 
part of the town, in Saxon times, stood upon a coHyne or 
hill. According to Camden it was named Lindcoit from the 
woody neighbourhood (W. coed a wood). Under the Nor- 
man dynasty, Lincolnshire, according to some writers, was 
called Nicolshire, which Gough, however, supposes to be 
either a mistaken reading of IncoU or Lincol, or to have 
arisen from the imperfect pronunciation of tbe Normans. The 
ancient inhabitants of Lincolnshire were the Coritani or Coriceni, 
*' a name of uncertain derivation, but which probably had its 
origin in the Brit, word corani or coranaie, appellations denoting 
men that are hberal, generous or lavish.'' ( Cam. Reg, vol. xi.) 

LING, in local names in China, generally means " a chain of 
mountains ; ** thus, Pih-ling, the northern chain ; Nan-ling, the 
southern chain. 

LIP, a termination of many local names in England, as 
Hindlip, Postlip, Birdlip, Counterslip, Wanhp, is the A. S. hlyp, 
hlips hleop, a leap, jump. Hicks translates Hindlip, ^' track of 
hounds ; *' Nash says " harts* leaps." 

LIPARI ISLANDS {le-pa-re), near Sicily, in L. Lipara and 
Lipare; and in Gr. Afirap i; and AiitoLpiq. The L. liparis is a 
kind of lizard or fish, also a sort of gem ; the Gr. kiitapoc is fat, 
greasy, rich, fertile, shining, &c. The name of the islands may 
have been derived from \i7tapocf and the Latins may have 
called a lizard, and also a particular sort of gem, liparis, because 
these islands abounded with both of them. According to Pliny, 
(lib. iii., cap. 9), the Lipari islands were named after King 
Liparus. They were anciently called MeXiyovvis, Mehgunis. 
See Diod. Sic, lib. i., and P. Sab, 

LISBON ; Port, and Sp. Lisboa, Fr. Lisbonne, It. Lisbona. 
It is related that Ulysses* after the destruction of Troy, sailed 
hither, and laid the foundation of this city, which was called after 
him XJlyuiponep Ulyssipo, or Olyuipo ; but, as Lamartini^re 
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obsenres, the resemblance of the names might have occasioned 
this opinion, and, besides the difficulty of proving that Ulysses 
ever led the Mediterranean Sea, the true name was neither 
Ulyssipo nor Olyaiipo^ but Olisipo, as proved by an inscription 
found at Lisbon. There is an ancient tradition that this citj 
was first designated Elysea^ nfler its founder Elisa, brother of 
Tubal, and grandson of Nonh. It was with equal probability 
called EiysQ, from the Elysian fields which were supposed to 
have been here. Others say that the harbour of Lisbon, which 
is spacious and deep, was called by the Phoenicians, who first 
traded there, Olisippo, i.e. ** agreeable bay," whence its present 
name has been corrupted. This last derivation seems the most 
reasonable. 

LISIEUX (Ih-yu'), a town in the department of Calvados, in 
France. It existed at the time of the Roman conquest, when it was 
called Noviomagus, or Noeomagus. It subsequently took the 
name of Lexovii, from the people to whom it belonged, whence 
its present name is derived. (P. Cyc) 

LISKEARD (Jiskeerd), \\\ Cornwall ; one of the ancient seats 
of the Dukes of Cornwall. Liscard or Les'keard in Corn, means 
a fortified court or palace, or refiner's court or green. Leslis, is 
the Arm. ies, lis, a court, hall. See Pryce. 

LIVERPOOL, found written Lyrpul, Litherpul, Lyrpole, Ly ver- 
pool, Livrepol, Ly verpol, Livcrpole, Lerpoole, Leerpole, Leverpole, 
and Leverpool. Camden writes the name Lithere-pool ; Baxter 
Lither-pool, and Leland Ly'r-poll. In popular belief, the name 
is derived from that of a bird called a liver or lever, which used 
to frequent the site of the town, a great part of which was for- 
merly a marshy pool. The corporate seal of the town bears the 
figure of a bird, which, however, as there represented, is said to 
be of a species wholly unknown at the present day. The historian 
says " the borough of Liverpool beareth argent a lever azure, the 
family of Lever beareth three levers' heads couped, and Lever of 
Liverpool argent a lever azure, the beak and legs. In truth the 
lever, if such a bird really exist in nature, appears to be no other 
than the blue duck which sometimes frequents our coasts and is 
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also found in the riyer Ribble» known at present by the name of 
the '* blue shoveller^ the anas elypeater of LinnseuSy which agrees 
in form with that represented on the borough seal ;'* and he thinks 
the lever was chosen as an emblem for the seal in imitation of the 
Lever family and others. That there was anciently a bird called 
the lever seems probable, from the fact that in D. we have 
lepeler, '* a bird somewhat like a heron, having a long bill round 
at the end/' evidently derived from lepel, G. Uffely a spoon. 
The name of Liverpool has also been derived from the W. UtV' 
pwU, i. e. ''place on the pool : " and in confirmation, it is stated 
that anciently the whole estuary of the Mersey, as far as Run- 
corn, was called Lyrpul or Lyrpoole, and that Liverpool is pro- 
nounced lerpool by many of the country people in the neighbour* 
hood. In the original charter, however, of Henry II., in 1173, 
this town is described as a place " which the Lyrpool men call 
Litherpool." In the subsequent charter of King John it is 
called Lyrpool. According to others, in the provincial dialect 
Uther signifies lower, and they say that Lither-pool may mean 
simply the ** lower pool,'' and hence the name of the village 
litherland, or "lower land," and of a passage still called Lither- 
land Passage, in the neighbourhood of Pool Lane. We are 
inclined to think that the true derivation of the name has not 
yet been given. The original appellation was probably either 
Litherpool or Latherpool. Litherpool would translate *' sluggish 
pool." Zither is a north country word signifying idle, lazy, slug- 
gbh, and may come from A. S. hlithe, Latherpwll would signify 
in the Anc. Brit, "smooth pool." The W. llathr is glossy, 
polished, glittering; llathru, to make smooth; Uithri^, sliding, 
gliding, slippery, the A. S. Uth, Mith, gentle, compar. lithra^ 
iithre. When speaking of " pool," we refer, of course, to the 
pool which encircled the ancient town, and not to the pool of the 
Mersey. 

LIVONIA or LIVLAND, G. Uefland, one of the Baltic pro- 
vinces of Russia, derives its name from its inhabitants, the Liven, 
a Finnish tribe, now either extinct, or confounded with the Es- 
thonians and the Lettonians or Letten. 

M 
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LLAN, LAN, in local names in Wales, is the general prefix of 
Welsh churches, coupled with the name of some native pastor. 
The pi. llanau signified sacred enclosures or churchyards. Owen 
translates llhuy a church- village, a church or place of meeting, a 
clear place, area, or spot of ground to deposit anything in, a yard, 
or a small enclosure, a place of gathering together. The primary 
signification is probahly a yard or enclosure. Among local names 
having the prefix llarif are Llanarth ; Llanasaph, the church of St. 
Asaph ; Llanberis and LlandafP (q. v.) ; Llanidloes, church of 
St. Idloes ; Llandovery, said to be a corruption of Llan-ym-ddy- 
/roed, "the church among the waters," derived from its sitoadon 
near the confluence of several streams; Llandudno; and Llan- 
gollen (q.v.) ; Llanhidrock, church of St. Hidrock ; Llanthony, 
i. e. Llan- Anthony ; Llanymynech, the village of the miners. 
Launceston, in Cornwall, also, was anciently called Llan Stephadon, 
church of St. Stephen. 

LLANBER'IS, near Caernarvon, N. Wales. The church was 
dedicated to St. Peris, a Cardinal missioned from Rome, who settled 
and died here. From W. llan a church, and Berts for Peris. 

LLANDAFF, co. Glamorgan, for Llan David, i. e. the church 
of St. David. Others say '* church on the River Taff." 

LLANDUDNO {landid'no), co. Caernarvon, from W. llan a 
church, and Tudno, " the name of a saint who chose for his retreat 
the precipitous eminence known as the great St. Orme's Head, on 
which the sacred fire, after being borne across the Menai from An- 
glesey, was first exhibited on the vernal festival of the first of May, 
and from which, by the enactments of the Druidic religion, every 
family in the kingdom was obliged to re-kindle its hearth-stone or 
domestic fire, extinguished under the operation of the same laws 
the preceding night.'' (See N. Sf Q., 2d S. ii. 230.) 

LLANGOLLEN (langoth'len), co. Denbigh, N. Wales ; " the 
church of St. Collen," whose Latin legend is still extant. See 
Llan. 

LLWCH (lookh), in local names in Wales, is the W. llwch, a 
lake, as Llwch Lawc, Llwch Sawdde, Llwch Cyhirych, Llwch 
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Amlwch ; also Tal-y-Uychau, Llan Llwch ; places situated near 
lakes. 

LOCH (lok) in local names in Scotland^ as Loch Tay, Loch 
Fine^ Loch Awe, Loch Ness^ &c.> means a lake, a bay or arm of 
the sea; from Gael, loch, locha (W. llwch, Arm. lagen, Manx 
hch a lake, G. lack a pool, Bisc. and Fr. lac, Sp. and It. lago, 
Eng. lake)^ from L. lacua a lake, Gr. Xaxxog Kolkoq, a pit, cistern, 
pool, lake; allied to Chal. lachah, a marsh, and Heb. lekee, 
to hold. 

LOCH KATRINE {kaHreen) or CATHARINE, one of the 
largest and most interesting of the Scottish lochs. Sir Walter 
Scott calls it Katterin, and in some maps the name is written 
Kathenne. The people pronounce the word katteren. *'The 
name Katrine,^^ says Kohl, '^ occurs more than once in Scotland ; 
thus, the castle of the Stuarts, in Ayrshire, is called Catrine ; 
hence it is reasonable to suppose that both the castle and lake were 
named in honour of the Caterans, those famous freebooters who, for 
along time, played such an important part in Scottish history." A 
Graeltold our author that the lake, in Gaelic, is properly ''Loch 
Ceam" (pronounced kaim), meaning 'Hhe lake of lords or heroes," 
which became afterwards corrupted into Katrine, 

LOCH LOMOND. Armstrong says " Lomond " is synony- 
mous with Lacus Leman-us in Helvetia, in the time of Caesar. 
But see Ben Lomond. 

LOE {lo), EAST LO, LOO, or LOE, a village in Cornwall. 
The name in Com. means " a lake or pond." 

LOMBARDY. Some say Lombardy is the country of the 
Longobardi, or long beards ; but bardi means bards, not beards, 
which would be barba, Vossius, with more reason, derives the 
name from longis bardis, or bartia, i. e. long battle-axes, which 
these people carried ; and he says the word is found in Teut. helle- 
baert, perhaps from hel, bright, splendid, flaming, and baerd, a 
halberd, battle-axe. 

LONDON. Tacitus and other Roman writers call it Londi- 
nium ; the Saxons Lundun, Luuden, Lundon, Londone, Lunden- 

M 2 
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Imrgh, Londimes, Lnndim-ceaster. Some deme the name from 
Ane. Brit, /yn, a lake, din^ a town or harboor for ships ; ** as imtil 
recent dates, the south »de of the mtr was often a kke in some 
parts, and a swamp in others, the name might easOj be changed 
from Lyndin to London^ and be descriptiTe of its local position." 
{Eneye, Brit,) Sonmer gives W. Uawn^ popnloos, dinoMy a city. 
Many other etymologies have been suggested, as that from Lnna, 
another name for Diana ; or from Lindus, a dtj of Rhodes ; or 
Lngdus, a Celtic prince ; or from the Brit. Llati-Dyn, ** the temple 
of Diana ;" or from llwyn a wood or grore, dmas a town; or 
llong a ship, and dinas, L e. town or harbour for ships. Mait- 
land derives it from Anc. Grael. Ian a place, dun or don, an eminence 
or hill ; '* than which no denomination can better suit the city of 
London." Stow says, " King Lud (as Geffrey of Monmouth 
noteth) afterwards repaired this citie> but also increased the 
same with fair buildings, towers and^ walks, and after his own 
name called it Caire-Lud, as ^Lud's town,' and the strong 
gate he builded in the Welsh part of the citie he likewise for 
his own honour named Ludgate ;" and that Cair Lunden is 
mentioned byNennius in the list of Anc. Brit, cities. This 
derivation of Stow will do very well for Ludgate, but not for 
London. The most reasonable etymology is that from lyn and 
din, and the name may have come thus : Lyndin (pron. lundin)^ 
Lundinium, Londinium, Londin, Lundin, Lundun, Lundon, Lon- 
don. Dr. Pughe says ** Llundain (llun-tain) * the form or bend of 
the Tain ;' Caer Lundain, or more properly, perhaps, Llydain * the 
spread of the River Tain,' the Welsh name for Londou. It was so 
called on account of its being situated on a large expanse of the 
River Thames, or Tain, beginning about Battersea, and including 
all the present low grounds on both sides, to Erith ; by which 
place the water ran in a narrow channel, made by its own force 
through a chain of hills, lying in a transverse direction to the 
stream ; and it would seem that a memorial of such an event is 
preserved in the name of the place, for erth implies a bursting 
through, or a rupture ; whence Erith, the present name, differs 
scarcely anything in sound." 
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term used in the middle ages for a fine kind of brass, or copper very 
much resembling brass, used for making crosses, candlesticks, &c.; 
ftom Fr. leton or laiton^ D. latoen, Arm. laton. 

LOUGH {hk), in Ireland, means a lake, or arm of the sea ; as 
Lough Allen, Lough Erne, Lough Foyle, Lough Neagh, Lough 
SwiUy. It is merely another orthography of the Grael. loch, (q. v.). 

LOUVRE (loo'ver). The etymology of Louvre, the royal 
palace at P^s, is variously explained by French writers. Some 
assert that the early French mouarchs, who delighted in the 
chase of the wolf, erected a hunting seat here at a time when 
the country about Paris was covered with immense forests 
infested by wolves ; and they derive Louvre from louve or loup, 
a wolf. Others say from the Sax. leower (perhaps hlaw a 
mound), a fortress ; or from the O. Fr. word rouvre, (from 
roboretum), a forest of oaks ; or from L'cEUvre, the work or 
building, par exceUence. Mons. Clarac considers the last to be 
the least probable etymology, because in ancient documents this 
building is called Lupara, perhaps pronounced loupara (which 
might be easily changed into Louvre), at a time when it is doubt- 
ful if the word oeuvre was in use. Besides, he observes, would 
they have applied the pompous term, "L'oeuvre," par excel- 
lence to a hunting-seat, while the king had already a palace in 
Paris itself, and the vast Thermse of Julian were in exist- 
ence? Mons, Clarac inclines to the derivation from "the hunting 
of the huveJ^ If tliis be correct, the word mav have been formed 
thus : Xuxoc, lupus, lupa, lupara. Louvre. The old word lover, 
icover, or louver^ was applied to a chimney, or rather to an open- 
ing in the roof of old houses through which the smoke was 
emitted. This word is by some derived from the Fr. Vouvert, 
open, or from the Ice. lidri (pronouned liotcri or liovri), 
Norw. liori, W. Groth. liura; which, in the statistical accounts of 
the northern countries, is described as a sort of cupola with a trap- 
door, serving the two-fold purpose of a chimney and a sky-light ; 
and they derive libri from libsy light, analogous to the Fr. lucamcy 
from L, lucerna. See also Musee du Louvre, par Clarac, p, 248 ; 
Duchesne ; Dallaway, Disc, ed. 1833, p. 1741; and Craven, Gloss. 
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LOW, LOWE, and LOE (/o), found in local names in England, 
is the A. S. hkewt hlaw, M. Goth, klaiw, a heap, burrow, 
small hill, tract of ground gently rising. Thus, Hounslow, from 
kundes'hlaw, hound's-low; Winslow, from winnes-hlaw, mound 
of battle, or windes-hlawy the windy mound ; also Barlow, Bed- 
low, Eastlow, Ludlow, Merlow (qu. Marlow), Taplow, Westlow, 
Wicklow. (See Bosworth.) 

LOWESTOFT (h'sto/), co. Suffolk. Some translate this 
name ** toft of the lakes,'* there being two lakes in the vicinity. 
According to others, Lowestoft or Lowe^offe is Lowcvls hof, from 
the Viking named Lowen, i. e. lion. See voc. Tot. 

LUCKNOW, the chief city of Oude. The name is properly 

written Jk^ lacknauy perhaps contracted from its ancient Sans. 

name Lakshmanavati, signifying fortunate, lucky, thus ; Laksh- 
manavati, Laksmanauti, Laksm'naut, Laksnaut, Laksnau, Laknau. 
Gaur Lucknauti, or Gaur, a ruined city in the presidency of 
Bengal, may derive its name from the same root ; although, ac- 
cording to some, it was named after Lakshmana, who ruled over 
it in the 12th century. Both names, however, appear to be con- 
nected with Lakshmi, goddess of wealth and prosperity. 

LUDGATE, formerly one of the western gates of the city of 
London. '' Either of Lud, a king of the Britons, who built it, as 
some say ; or q« d. Flood-gate, from a little river that ran under 
it ; or, as Dr. Th. H. supposes, of Sax. leod the people, and gate^ 
as Porto del Popolo, at Rome." {^Bailey,) 

LUDLOW, CO. Salop ; found written Leod-hlawi and Lude- 
hlaw ; from A. S. leod people, a nation, and hlaw, hlcew, a heap, 
barrow, small hill, a tract of ground gently rising. ''Ludlow, 
populi tumulus.** (Bostoorth,) 

LUND, in local names in the N. of England, as in Plumbelund, 
a village near Cockermouth, co. Cumberland ; also in Denmark, 
as Charlottenlund, Christianslund, Frydenlund, Frederick slund^ 
Lundigt, &c., villages near Copenhagen ; is the Dan. and Sw. 
lund, a grove or wood dedicated formerly to some god. In Lan- 
cashire lund also signifies a township, and is a family name. 

LUNDY SIND, or Kdbul River. The name in Pushto signi- 
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fies *'th€ little mer;" in contridittinction to Aba Sind, or 
** fiuher of riTersy" as the ladoi ia tenned. 

LUSITANIA, the andent appelktion of Pbrtngd. Vano and 
others deiiTe the name firom LnsiUy son of Baoehns; Bodmt 
from n^ lug, a word nsed by the Hebrews and Syrians for m 
alnuMid. He says the Phopnicaans oftai named places from thdr 
abomiding in fruit; that there were two places called Loa, one 
in the tribe of Benjamin, and the other in the tribe of Ephnim, 
both probably named from the fruit which they produced ; nd 
why not also Lusitania, which yields to no place on the g^ 
in the abundance and excellence of its almonds ? Ftortliff, 
that writers speak of the great quantity of wine, oil, oraogn, 
citrons, and almonds, produced in Lusitania; and that there are 
several places in Portugal, which were named on that account, as 
Calmende, for Caaalmende, ** the almond house ;'' Castelmoiido 

for Ciuiro alm/tmirOf ''the almond fort." The Arab, has jj 

lawz (lawzat), an almond. 

LUTON, CO. Beds, found written in Domesday and in diffnent 
charters, Loitoine, Lojrton, Luytone, Luy ton, Lewton, and Loton. 
The Saxons called it Lygetune. Dayis tells us it has its name 
from the Biver Lyge, now called Lea, which rises near Houghton 
Begis, and runs through the whole extent of Luton parish. It 
appears to have been an ancient town of the Britons. Its oldest 
name was Lygea-byrig, or -burg. The Brit, name was nearly the 
same as the Sax. Lygea, which means " a river in an open field." 

LUXEMBOUBG, a grand duchy, takes its name from the old 
chateau of Lucili burgum, which, in 963, was acquired by Sigfried, 
Count of Ardennes ; whose descendants, from 1 120, took the title 
of Counts of Luxembourg (burff, a castle). 

LUXOB ; El Kusr, « the pakces ;" a village of Upper Egypt, 
on the right bank of the Nile, occupying partly the ancient site of 
Thebes, and having one of the most magnificent ancient temples 
extant. (Johnston.) It is called " The Palaces " from the temple 
erected there by AmuDoph III. and Bameses II. The name is 

derived from Arab. A\ al the, ^^ kasr (pi. Aw^r), a dwelling, 

every edifice built with stones, a palace, a citadel. 
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LYME REGIS, co. Dorset. See Regis. 

LYM'INGTON, a town in Hants, situate on the river 
Lymington. The manor is in Domesday called Lentune ; temp. 
Edw. I. Lemynton, and in several charters Liminton, which War- 
ner (Hist. Hants) considers the proper orthography; and he 
derives it from Brit, limii a stream, and A. S. tun a town. See 
also Baxter, Etym. in voc. Limia. 

LLYN, in local names in Wales, is the W. lltfn a lake ; as Llyn 
Coch, the red pool ; Uyn Flynnon y Gwas» the servant's pool ; 
Llyn Glas, the blue pool ; Llyn y Cae, the inclosed pool ; Llyn y 
Cwm, thepoolof the dogs ;Llyn y Dwarchen, the pool of the sod ; 
Llynn y Nadroedd, the adder's pool. 

LYNN, LYNN REGIS, or KING'S LYNN, co. Norfolk. 
This ancient town was named by the Britons. It is called 
Lena and Lun in Domesday, and Lunea in the foundation deed of 
Wm. de Warrena (Earl Warren), of the Priory of Lewes in 
Sussex, in the reign of Wm. I. Hen. YIII. emancipated the 
corporation from the feudal supremacy of the bishops of Nor- 
wich, and changed the name from Lynn Episcopi (Bishop's 
Lynn), to Lynn Regis, or King's Lynn. Qu. W. It/n, a lake, 
pool. See Parker, Hist. Norfolk; also Leland, Itin. vol. 5, 
p. 44 ; Selden, notes on Drayton's Polyolbion, p. 78 ; and 
Camden, 

LYON {U!ong)f Anglich Lyons, It. Liane, G. Lyon, a city of 
France, was built in the year b.c. 41 or 42, by Lucius Munatius 
Plancus. It did not receive a Roman name, but was called 
Lugdun, from the name of the hill upon which it was built. 
Lugdun is said to have meant in the O. Gaul. '' hill of the 
raven." 



M. 

MACAO (mocow/), a peninsula near Canton. Vieyra (Por^. Die.) 
says "Mac&o, i. e. a seaport." This is not satisfactory, macdo 
not meaning a seaport in Portuguese. It is related that on the 
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site of the present city there was formerly a Chinese temple, 
sacred to an idol named Ama, and as the port was called Gao^ 
the name Amagao was applied hy the Portuguese, and 8ub8^ 
quently corrupted, first into Amacao, and afterwards into Macao. 
Some write the Chinese name of Macao, Gannan ; others (raou- 
mun. ,Gaou {goo, ngao^ gow) signifies land near a shore or 
coast; a bay; kow^ or rather hae kow, is a port or harbour for 
ships. 

MADEIRA {madeera)t an island in the Atlantic Ocean, so 
called from having been originally very woody ; from Port. 
madeira (Sp. madera), timber, wood, from L. materia, materials, 
stuff, matter, especially materials for building, timber. 

MADEN, in local names in Turkey, is the Turc. ma* den, a 
mine ; as Keban Maden, Arghana Maden, between Erzeroum and 
Kaisariyeh. 

MADRAS', formerly Madras-patan, or Madras-pattan ; from 

Arab, <)LjiX< madrasa, a university, college, school for the 

difiiision of Muhammadan learning, and Sans, pattana, a town, 
city. 

MADRID'. This city being built in an open country, 2412 
feet above the level of the sea, some have derived the name from 
majerit, which in Arab, is said to signify " a current of fresh air." 
Sousa prefers the Arab, maajarit, "running waters," of which, 
however, there are scarcely any in this part of the country. The 

name may come from Arab, ijty^ madarat, a city, a town, lit. a 

single clod, a lump of dry clay of which walls are built, from 
madar, id. ; also the name of a city in Arabia. Medina, in like 
manner, means a city. Some assert that Madrid is the Majoritum 
and Mantua Carpentanorum of the Romans. The Arab, majara 
is, to be thirsty ; maajrad, is " naked." 

MAELSTROM, a celebrated whirlpool on the coast of Norway, 
at the south end of the Luffoden Isles ; from Dan. m'dhtrdm, a 
whirlpool, gulf, abyss ; lit. a mill-stream. 

MAEN, in names of places in Wales, is the W. maen a stone, 
as Pen-maeu-mawr. Maen is sometimes changed into vaen, as 
Kist-vaen, &c. 
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llAESTRICHT (ma'strikt), the capital of Limbaig in Bdginai, 
is atautbtd oo the Birer Maes, Maas, or Meuse^ and w»s called by 
tha ^itn^tmw^ lVB|ectiis Superior, i. e. the upper ford. The mune 
b c a e Uj c t ed 60m Maes and trajecttis, '* ford of the Maes.*' See 



MAGHEBUBG, on the Elbe, found written Maydenburg. 
Hcjfim 's^ "il is a Saxon name, taken from its site, as was the 
of the Saxim age, and before. May or maff signifies 
■liilriaMr water or river ; thus, Mayence or Mentz, on 
the Shiae, Maesfiiicht, on the Biver Maes ; that den bespeaks a 
low skmaaam m a tsDcj, and bawre is from bow-re, that is, where 
the wwUT ■Bofces a bow, a turn, or winding." Pomarins derives 
the BaiBe fioaa Mm^mda^ under which name Venns was known 
wonhippcd ia thb part of Grermany ; and he informs us that 
kui hoe a Saum temple, respected both by the Huns and 
arTandaffH when they ravaged this country ; and exist- 
op ta> it&e tnne of Charlemagne. Boethius and others reject 
thb^ mad. ^ecc^^ Mttgde^tmrf from mag^A virgin^ and 6i(rg a town ; 
wmd t&ey^ sdite tiutt it waa named by the Empress Edith, who^had 
iccsxfed tiuB tawn. aa a marria^ portion from the Emperor Otho, 
her hnahanif. This accounts &xr the names Parthenopyrga, 
P^ffthenope^ and Parthenopolis, given to it by the savants. 

MAGELLAN'. These straits, at the extremity of S. America, 
were so called from the Portuguese navigator Ma^lhaens or 
Magellan, by whom they were Jiscorered. 

MJlHA, M.VTT.iPEO, MAtlANUDDY. \Uh^ ,<»pnr : .0 
cal names in India, n» the Mahadeo .\fo»int^in9 •> li-^^^r f* . r, 
aderable h^ght in the X. part of h-* S^TXir.rr^ ^n-:fr^- ,. a r 
eifled trom a celehnited Hindoo ♦^(»mnlp ',♦*'}-<» ^VY'.'^ o>^ ,. r,.f ^ 
nuddy, a lan5e river. Mnha :^ »hp <>n«. ^nh'- ,' .- .. 
aaa, Grr. xeyor), from innhnf /r^^t . » ^ ... r ! / > 
Mahadeo means *'Tlie ^ifo^f *tM'' ,*r^f^^ ,,„/ . 
demoy fUtf^ fieh^ or 'i^n wh^ncp *!-»• .-r ',...- . ^. * 

an idol. Sleealso Mronv 

MAroENIIEAD. . r>. ^^^r^ ^,. , . , 
from tlie i^reat \«»neraHon ,atH 
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^ftpsL, hk fih* most inrrrnt [egcmJii mf% LjaoB^ it iialkd 
Ibyilnthfthr, or ybadeabemdr wadJtwmfkmp^ Wtm ongpnlhr tk 
fume o^tLe spac wiicre tbc hnigeBaw i^ aid wIkic tbcremn 
ndcndj & g;rac wfanf for dinticr. Scmbc dtSkt fiuii| Ml mlnli- 
tsnts wete inc u t pu t ite d ia 13^*2, is dbe fcato i Mlji or goild of fk 
bftthmi and latrra of ^Urdcnethor li«f!mtririir. Intlieimsh 
ofEMi Gnston, in the hnndrcd of Lamhaaim, h the manor or 
Cum of Makkneote. HUJke b an oU word far a port or bara, 
lirofn A. S. kythm 

KAIDSTOXE, a Xarnn in Kent, on the licdvaj. Aeeordiiig 
to Nenmns, this plaee was caBed br the Britidi, Caer Megnaid or 
Medwagy L,e. the town or dtj of the Medwaj. It mas probaUf 
named bj the Belgs, Midwcg; thus. Midweg^ Medwaj Mcd- 
wagstmif Maidston, ^Ludstooe. Bidiard of C irmccata r apeib 
of a town supposed to hare been situated on the Medwvf , and 
which he calls Ad Madum, or Madis, which probablj refers to 
3iIaidstone. 

MAJORCA, MINOR'CA, and lYIZA {e^-iza), ishnds on 
the coast €i Spain. See Bai.karic Isles and Itiza. 

!^IALAGAy a sea-port of Spain, andentlj Mabca (MaAaui), 
which, according to Pliny, belonged to the allies of the Bmnans. 
Bochart says it was called by the Carthaginians, "^fMla**!!*, on 
account of its salted or pickled fish, from hto malaeh to salt, 
roL^iyjvBiv, ** sale eondire,'* and he quotes Strabo as to its being 
famous for salted fish. The Heb. has malakh, the Arab, wdikk, 
for " salt." 

MALAKOFF, the name of a fortification at Sebastopol. ** Some 
ten years ago, a sailor and ropemaker, named Alexander iTano- 
vitch Malakoff, lived in Sebastopol, and by his good humour, 
jovial habits, and entertaining qualities, became the centre id t 
select circle of admiring companions. Like many great eonve^ 
sationalists and wits, Malakoff contracted most intimate relatbns 
with Bacchus, and, under the influence of the latter, he partici- 
pated, in 1831, in some riots which broke out in the town, and 
which had one result — that of the dismissal of Malakoff from 
the dockyard in which he was employed. Being incapaUe of 
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tanm^ Idnudf to mr mm TqmtiiUe timde, he opcMd a knr 
wine-shed on a hill cmtande of t^ toini, aiid introdiioed into pnic^ 
tioe the theareCiciJ nodaiis wlik^ be liad acquired bra long and 
Kiloos fltodr of tbeiiatiire of beer-booses and inDe-«b^ His 
trade pro^Kved, bis old admirers crowded roond bim, and in 
tbeir enUrasasm duisteDed tbe wine^ed — wbidi soon expanded 
into a decent paUic-boDae — and tbe biD on wbidi it was bnilt» by 
tbe name of tbe pc^»dar bost. In time a^iDage grew aronnd tbe 
pnUio-boaae, and was likewise caDed bj tbe name of Makkoff% 
Bnt the entertaining and imaginative Grander of tbe pboe, in bis 
deqiest caps, conid never have dreamt that one day bis name 
would be in tbe months of all men, and that one of the beioes of 
a great war wonld esteem it as an inestimaUe title of honour*'^ 
{Gazette de France.) 

MALDON (mawlcFn), co. Esste ; found written Mealdune. 
** It consists of two principal streets at right angles to each other, 
and their figure has led some authors to suppose that the name 
of this town is derived from A. S. maeldune, "the hill of the 
cross ;" from tnal a cross, dune a hill. The name, however, is 
more probably a contraction of Camalodunum, the L. form of its 
original British name. Some assert that Camalodunum means 
** the hill of Camalus or Mars," who was worshipped by the 
Britons. 

MALPAS, CO. Chester. The name means a dangerous or 
difficult way, from Fr. mal evil, and pas a step. Before the 
Conquest, it was distinguished by a British name of similar sig- 
nification, viz., Depenbech. Ormerod (Hiet, Cheeter), says thalf 
from this circumstance of local strength, produced pirtly by Um 
yielding nature of the soil, and partly by the ineqoaU^ of 
fiioe, but more particularly from its position on tbe 
ffootier, Malpas was selected by the first Nomum oail, it 
site of one of the numerous fortresses with wbidiy at mp 
tcrvals, he strengthened his Welsh border* 

MALTA, an island in the Mediterranean 8ci^ MMl 
Homer (Ody$.) under tbe name of Hyperia* MsJis If 
tion of MeiUm, tbe name by wfaidi it wao kaomi in 
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liia Rvfmaiis. S^miic ilorive yL'htn from L. mel, Gr. o-s/j, honwr, 
•i»r wiiii'ii ir w:is Lvlobnti'vl. Boobart savs it Joes not deriTC its 
aaiiio :Vi»m tho :iyu:pli ^[olito. as some assert, but from Phoen. 
'~*-'"r rviV^*. rvrrvur. or tVom mfiet, a cement mocb used in 
•j:iL>::!c M.ilr^*so liiioa ; and ho refers to tbe Arab, mildt, sig- 
;u y-.iiix v-iay ».t ovaiont. Coiif. Ileb. utefti, mortar, cement, Gr. 
...: \.-*. L. •H\i.':.'u:. Ir. '«■:/.'. f. 

>l V^lt"l..O^. .1 :\'rr:dal niounJ at SebastopoL This is a 
tSvri*"^ WIT.:. :T'o:r.'".'.Tc '"r- a ui[^{»lo. By extension, it is applied 
.,• .1 rv r.-i'.Uvl ■•r*f::?oriiioo risiiij: up iu the middle of any surftce 
w \4:.-vvr . jLui ::! ^'v^ct^r^^iy. Co a little isolated mount, or to the 

•rvr var: v*(' Ji :!:v.'i::'.::ii:i which tcmiiuates in a point. From 
t> it{'H'."'.\\ r*-v::: L. 'mrui.Wi, dim. oi^ Mamma, a breast. 

MVNCIl.V ,w..' /.'.*.>.; ^ ; La Maucha, a province of Sptin. 
lArm:!*.oud: derives ::*.c S^^. vicJr/iL'Ai:, "a piece of ground coTered 
Will s.vp:k' ai'.d wci'ds«" lit. a stain, a spot, from Basq. maiuhd, 
fi^rwiv-^t t\*r H.ri'iwjj. w.icicciici:, dim. of macd a spot. 

M V N i^ U b'S r c' l\ . 1 11 A :i CO uiuus t h is place is called in different 
oi*ru'r« \l.r\i.-.rM:v. .i:ul M;u*:;tiun:, *' which old name," saysCim- 
.iv'.*. *• ;s v.^T .;•.:;. v' '.«.>: .i: this Llay. tlie place being now called Min- 
e'e'i:^-.' ■' r.;;> :ow:: sceTv.s :o haw boon destroyed in the Danish 
w;iri. .I'd >vva::se :/.o ;:" ...iLutAiits behaved themselves bravely 
.icu.*,s: :'.*.o::'. r:...'y wi!'. have their town called Manchester, i.e* is 
i\w\ c\\\a:\\ ::. a ei:y o:' u-.eu ; and of this notion they are 
s:-:i-.:;;vlv vr.d. <ce:v.i :c to contribute much to their honour, but 
Mav.e'iv.;:;;;* was its uanio in British times ; from main (maen) a 
stoi'.e. tor i: staiuls i.^^oii a stony hill, aud beneath the town, at 
Co'.yiiiirsc. there :ire uoMe srone ijuarries.*' (Marianui.) "b 
tl'.e presen: Ca>:\- I'icIlU then the site of the Roman castniin,bat 
before the eonstnietio:: ot the eastrum, was the town of Manco- 
niiin:. ;i'il bn:lt upon the roolvy height that forms the northern 
bank of the >[edIoek. and was distinguished among the Britoni 
of this rei;ion by tb.e general appellation of Mau-cenion, or the 
phiee ot teuts." ( TJ'hitaker.^ The present name is found written 
Manige-eeaster, Mauue-ceaster, Manner-ceastre, and Manne- 
ceastro, which some derive from A. S. manige many, eeaatre a 
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castle ; but the firrt p»t of the mnie » thm Bet. «M»iy a. 
or man (a place], in Mangmron, 

MANFBEDONIA, a dtr ol halj, -warn aataasii afer KUsievir 
SOD of the Empcior Fiedefsek IL, lAn imlt x jl riac jn^ae It^^ 
principaDj out of the nms <if l^pmcmu 

MANTUA. "OEBBSi^ SOD. «i£ c&e ^m^^o^csc Xaaeff 'jux^^^\, 
and the Toaean mcr ^Xriwr^ v^ f;0^ *:^iEe 'mtL^ O JCutfnUy 
and his modici^s 
sajs Mantna 
Plato, to 
mantisa 

Mantoa bdo^ed to tfe Ti 
Padom aob iri|ai " 4TSvr^ ^c iL e. i^./ Hsp^ w diKibfr 
bom at Mant— ar ia dbe ■riggiwnai^ 'Qhnge tf Aiirdefe. 

MAPLEDUBHAM, m. Osniw imnaf? Mjf^ye&ami^ Lff. 
the mqile-tree kaftilaliflB ; irmt A^ %^ oyCrfiy fer a i i yi f //wr^ 
a nu^ tne, Jmbbe, a fcriliiTflmi Tuemt j» auae MaffMkmdl, 
in Hants. 

MABATDOK* a onfl pboa is *i^ K X. ^ Jlsiaci, aMaMnUe 
for the Tieioij adbidk Ike A^^KSBBaBi mider ICikaaidies sained orer 
the PcniaBi^ sjc t|ii« Aiexsfv&i^ ^ THoiaixii, 'n dcrivod its 
name fioai tk* Ikto Macadkos ; inn ^iai^/xhio vas mbber nasoed 
from bang inTaiaiiriiii ttf* ^esmd^ M2^a:p^if;> k a £eld aUMUiduQg 
in teaaA, and ^xck^So^^ -^ummUtj^ is iennel, ^^^'V'h^ fio^a^y^, to 
wither, dnr i^ 4k amrr ^caduallj. 

MABAZIOy (mmwm'dkmm), in Coni««ll is aaid to hare lieea 
ancicollf inhili1<J iij ieip^ vlko lield narisfiite here lor <he aale 
of tin, and aonaed k MMa-Zdoii, (ite ** fiitber-Zdoni,*^ iron heui^ 
their aOoved flaoe ^ reaL It is souetiaQes called Maii.€t ieir, 
but the latter dbfl^gnadka is not in use on the spot. ^Maiasioa 
ed^ YUAttffm^ ' the aea-ooast market/ '* (Frroe^ Com. Voc.) 
''JH«rea400e«i^Bil^inCd2^iish * market ou the Thursdar.' '^ 
(Kofden, p. »«) << Mioromiew, of Marhas Diev, iu £s^ish, the 
Thnradaiea aoadbet, lor tdieu it useth tlus traffiike.'' {Curew, p, 
1S6.) ^MmHam, Forum Jovis, quod ibi mercatus die Jovis 
habeatur.** (CSaaMEfiR.) ^'Tlbe name of Maii^et-jew is the ori- 
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g;inal and proper dcarigimtion of that tXNm, wkidi had a nailnk 
conceded to it in a concession to the Mount ; while die name of 
Marazion is the designation onlj of a new, a Jewish, and t 
western part." (Leknd, Itin. TiL, 117.) See alao Pohvhde's 
Cornwall^ iii. 222» snpp. p. 13 ; KingsleT's Teast, a Problem, 
p. 255 ; and Notes and Queries, 2d S. iu 432. 

MARGATE, in the Isle of Thanet, formeilj Mertgmie, so 
named from there having been anciently a mure or stream here 
which had its influx into the sea;" from A« S. Mere, woAgett, 
gat^ a gate, door. 

MARLBOROUGH, co. Wilts. Some assert that this lMme is 
a corruption of '* Merlin* s Borough^** and that Meilin had a ctie 
here. The more reasonable derivation is firom A. S. wuul and 
hurg a town, from the chalk or marl in the neighbourhood. 
Camden, who rather doubts this derivation, admits that the place 
** lies at the foot of a hill of white stones, which our forefiitfaers 
called marie, before they had borrowed the word chalk from the 
Latin calx** The name is found written Merleberga, Mearleas 
beorge, Marleberge, and Merleberg. 

MARLOW, CO. Bucks, from A. S. marl chalk, leag a field, 
place, or hlaw a hill, heap, barrow. 

MARNE, a river in France. Armstrong derives the name 
from Gael, marhh-ariy " the dead water." In Low L., however, 
this name is found written Matrona and Materna, and in A. S. 
Mceterne and Meaierne, 

MARSEILLES (marsayh), a city of France ; a corruption of 
Massilia, its ancient name. It is said to have been founded 
by Phocseans from Ionia. Cicero calls it the Athens of the 
Gauls. From what nation it received the name of Massilia seems 
doubtful. Bochart suggests no derivation. 

MARYLAND, one of the United States ; named after Hen- 
rietta Maria f queen of Charles I. 

MARYLEBONE, a district of London, was anciently called 
Tyburn, from its situation near a small bourn or rivulet of that 
name, known in record as Ayebrook or Eyebrook ; and acquired 
its present name from the church of St. Mary-le-bourn (St. Mary- 
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on-the-brook), now corruptly written Marylebone or Marebone, 
(jCunningham,) 

MASSACHUSETTS, one of tbe United Stetes. The name is 
corrupted from that of a native chief. 

MAUBEUGE (mobuzh!), a town in France. The name is 
corrupted from Low L. Malbergium, a hall of justice, or place of 
assembly, to which the inhabitants were summoned by the ring- 
ing of a great bell. Malbergium comes from L. maUeus, a ham- 
mer (bell), and Tent, berg a hill. See Du/resne. 

MAURITIUS. The Mauritius, sometimes called the Isle of 
France, was discovered by the Dutch in 1595, who named it in 
honour of their Stadtholder Maurice, Prince of Orange. 

MAWR, in local names in Wales, as Pen maen-mawr, is the W. 
mawr, great. 

MEATH, a county of Ireland, Ir. Midhe, formerly known by 
the name of Mithe, Methe, Media, or Midia, perhaps from its 
central situation. Others derive its name from Ir. maith, or 
magh, a " plain," or " level country," a derivation indicative of its 
natural character. The Ir. midhe is a neck ; midh the sight, aspect. 

MECKLENBURG, L. Megalopolis, the name of two grand 
duchies in Northern Germany, is generally derived from Sax. 
michel great, burg town, and was probably first applied to some 
city or fort, although there does not appear to be any place of 
this name at the present day. There is, however, a place called 
Malchin, and Lake Malchin in these duchies. 

MEDIA, in anc. geog. a country of Asia. Some derive the 
name from Madai, third son of Japhet, whence they assert that 
the Medes were called Madai ; others from Medus* son of Medea 
and Jason. Again, others say the Medes took their name from a 
city named Media, whence the whole country was also designated. 
(See Strabo, i. xi.) "The Medes were not named from Medus, son 
of Medea, as the Greeks pretend, but from their founder Madai, 
or from Heb. no, a boundary." (Bochart,) 

MEDINA (tnedeena), a city of Arabia Petreea, anciently called 
Yatrib. It is more correctly written Almadfna, i. e. " the city," 

from Arab, al the, <JUuJ^« madina a city. 

.» 

N 
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MEDWAT, a liTer in Kent, in A. S. JMbn^v, Le. die iivci 
which holds the midmaj, or mns throogh the middle of the coo* 
try. It is said that the British name was Tagia, hot Ncnunscdk 
Maidstone, Caer Megnaid or M^;wad, '* the town on the Medva? ." 
These terms are prohably cormptions of its ordinal Bdgie oaaK^ 
which may have been Midweg. 

M£I-LIN6« a mountain range and a pass in China. Kkpntk 
interprets the name mei-ling^ *' the chain of the wild plum trees.** 

MELBOURNE, co. Derby. The historian of the place gins 
sereral suggestions as to the etymology of this name. He sajs 
that in the dap of William the Conqueror, a mill was eonaideifd 
of great value, and in Domesday the mill of Melbonnie was regis- 
tered with the land and the church, and therefore Melboome may 
have been so called from its having had, at an eariy peiiod, s 
mill turned by a stream or donrji, or from its being situated upon 
a stream that turned a mill ; and that in ancient documents it ii 
called Mill-bum. The Hon. G. Lamb says the church is dedi* 
cated to St. Michael, and that Melbourne may be a cormption of 
^'MichaePa bourne" or boundary. The Rev. J. Deans, deriving 
the name from Sax. mael-bum, " the brook of the cross** — which 
would lead to the inference that a eroM had been set up here 
by the side of a brook near the town — says it was not unususl 
to erect religious buildings upon spots where distinguished per- 
sons had died by violence, and to provide for the residence of the 
clergy, that prayers might be constantly offered up for the soul of 
the victim ; and that whenever a church was built, the emblem of 
Christianity was erected near it, and sometimes supplied a 
distinguishing name to the place where it was found. That 
allowing the tradition which connects the building of the 
church with the death of Ethelred, we have at once a sufficient 
reason for the name. Osthrid, a Saxon chief, was waylaid and 
murdered upon the spot, and where the crime was perpetrated, the 
emblem of Christianity was set up, and provision made for the 
constant performance of Christian rites. According to a local 
opinion, it was once called the *' citie of sweete springes.'' If 
so, it may derive the first part of its name from L. mel, hcmey. 
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Melboorae, however, may simply mean *' bourn of the MeL" 
See also Brigga (Hist. Melb.). 

MELTON MOWBRAX {mdbra), co. Leicester. Melton may 
be a corruption of IftY^^oiim, from the conflux of the River Eye and 
a large brook, which breaks out with great force north of Scalford, 
and supplies two mills before it reaches Melton ; and, says the 
historian, <' both above and below the town are two capital mills.'' 
Others think that as the name in ancient writings is found 
written not only Meltone, but also Medeltone and Medeltune, it 
may be from A. S. middeltun^ i. e. middle town, and may have 
been so called from its situation in the midst of its various 
hamlets. The adjunct Mowbray is from a family who were lords 
of it. 

MEMPHIS. Tattam says the hieroglyphic name of Memphis 
or Memphe, was read Ma-m-Phthah, which he translates ** palace 
of Phthah or Vulcan.'' ** It was afterwards called Panuph, * the 
temple of the Good God.' From the ancient form Ma-m-phthah, 

came the Coptic Me]xj3e, Msi^^i, Gr. M£jx<|>/c» Arab. v_qV^ men/, 
and probably the Heb. F|>o moph ; and from Panuph came ^3 noph** 
(Glesen. Robinson.) 

MENAM'', a celebrated river in Siam : ** mother of waters." 
MENIL, MESNIL (maynil), is found very frequently in names 
of villages and manors in Normandy and elsewhere in France, 
either singly, or combined, as Menil-montant, Paris. Its original 
meaning was ** a habitation,** from Low. L. mannu; thus, mansus, 
masnus, masnile, maisnil, Mesnil, Menil. 

MERE, MER, m local names in England, as in Windermere, 
Merton, generally means a lake, pool, marsh ; from A. S. mere, 
nuere, from L. mare, the sea. Mere, however, is sometimes used 
to denote a boundary or landmark. Mere-stones are stones set up 
for boundaries or landmarks in open fields. In Wilts is a small 
town and parish called Mere. The parish is of an angular shape, 
and bounded on two sides by the counties of Somerset and Dorset, 
£rom which circumstance it is said to have been named. Mere, a 
boundary, comes from the A. S. nuera, gemara, from Gr. f/^eipw, 

to divide. 

N 2 
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MERION'ETH (W. Meirumydd), ** is the only oountj in Waks 
which, with the addition of Mre^ retains its ancient appellatioik 
It was named from Meiriom, son of. Tibiawn, and grandson of 
(Xmedda, a noble British chieftain who came to N. Wales in the 
fifth centurj, to assist in rescuing it from the grasp of a set of 
maranding Irish, who, for the sake of plunder, had nearly OYemm 
die wIm^ conntrj. Having succeeded in his enterprise, he ob- 
tained a large portion of territory as a boon, and gavelled out^ 
possessions among his ten sons, and two grandsons, Maelor and 
Meiritm." This district appears to have been known to the 
Romans, and was called by them Meninia. 

MERSEY {merze) in A. S. found written MeresAg, Meret^e 
and IlereU'ipe ; from t^ an isknd, wmtcs of a lake. The island 
Mersey, Essex; the rirer Mersey, diriding Lancashire and 
Cheshire. {Botwortk.) "The Mersey, in its whole course, dirides 
Cheshire and Lancashire. It is formed and receives its name, 
by the confluence, near Stockport, of the Thames and Groyt" 
(P. Cyc.) Armstrong {Gael. Diet,) under Muir " the sea,'* gives 
" O. Sax. Mar<, M^<e, mere^ a Uke ; hence Winder-mere, Mersey." 

MERTHER, m Cornwall; from Com mdr-dSr, <'on the sea 
water." (Pryce,) 

MERTHYR TIDYIL, co. Glamorgan, N. Wales. It is related 
that Tydfil or Tudfil was one of the daughters of Brychan, the 
Regulus of Garthmadrio, and wife of Cyngen-ap-Cardell ; that her 
father, towards the end of his life, retired with some of his family 
to this neighbourhood, and was here attacked by a marauding party 
of Pagan Saxons, who slew Brychan, her brother, Rhun Dremrudd, 
and herself ; that a church was afterwards erected near the scene of 
this slaughter, and caUed after her, Merthyr Tydvil, or " Tydvil 
the martyr." The W. merthyr is a corruption of the Gr. fjLOfTV^. 
The W. word means also a plain, a clear spot. There is likewise 
Merth3rr Mawr, on the Ogmore river, co. Glamorgan, where the 
Stradling family formerly had a seat. 

MERTON, Surrey, found written Merantun, Meretune, 
Meretun, Meritonia, and Meretone ; said to derive its name from 
lying adjacent to a mere or marsh, of which there are still some 
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traces near the Bi^er Wandle, which flows through the parish. 
*' Merdon, Wilts ; Mereton^ Oxon ; Morton, Devon ; from A. S. 
wterCf wuBre, a mere, lake, pool, marsh, sea, tun a town." (^m- 
wartA,) 

ME2SOPOTAMIA« in anc. geog. a country between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. The name means land lying between 
two rivers ; from Gr. iLBa-oiroriiiJuoc, between rivers ; [j^ea-oc middle, 
it(n^[Loc river. 

MESSINA (messeena), a city of Sicily, the ancient Messina ; 
founded by the inhabitants of Messene, chief town of Messenia, 
a country of Peloponnesus. 

MEUSE, a river in France, Belgium, and Holland ; D. Maas 
or Maes, L. Mosa, Heylin says the Celtic maff or may was used 
to denote a large body of water ; but the primitive meaning oi 
jmag may have been simply '^ great " (from Gr. fji^eyoLc), and if so» 
Mag^ese would mean the ''great water," which might easUy 
become corrupted into Maas or Maes; thus, magese, mages, 
Maes, Maas. This mag may be the root of the Gael, magh, a 
field, a plain, whence magus (contracted in W. to Moet), a field, 
and then a colony or town in a field* 

MEXICO. According to Clavigero, the name means ''the 
place of Mexitli or Huitzilopoehtli," *' the god of war," to whom 
a sanctuary was anciently there erected. This god was most 
honoured by the Mexicans, and regarded as their chief protector. 

MIDDLESEX, from A. S. Middel Seaxe, the Middle Saxons. 
In like manner, Essex from East Seaxe, the East Saxons ; Sos* 
sex, from Suth Seaxe, the South Saxons. Essex and Sostez 
formed separate and distinct kingdoms during a certain period of 
the Saxon Heptarchy. See Saxony. 

MIDDLETON, the name of several places in En gla nd ; from 
A. S. middel middle, tun a town. 

MILAN, It. Milano, G. Mailand, a city of Lombardy. Some 
authors tell us that the name was formerly Melano, the demm- 
tion of which, from met, honey, is not wortli refuting. Aeeorf* 
to Isidore, it was built and named " Mediolanum*' bj tin 
who estabUshed themselves in Italy, and built other tc 
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There were terenl cities in Gmul and one in Britain caDedMecBo- 
lanom. Some tnnilate Blediolanam " mcad-Jand ;" others "ha- 
▼est-fbll," from the Celt, laum full, iMdiuHr the harvest («!«&» to 
gather in the harrest). This derivation is said to he oonfinned 
bj the fact that all the towns called Mediolanam were ritastedin 
fertile spots. Mediolannm, miolannm, miolan, Milan. MedUi- 
nam is mentioned bj Livy, ▼• 34, and Polybias» vi. 11. 

MILTON, the name of several pkoes in England; con ti sction 
of Mili'towHt or Middle-town. 

MINSTER, m local names in England, denotes the chnich of a 
monastery, or a chnrch to which a monastery has been attsdied ; 
horn A. S. nunUre, mynsier, from root of Monastir and Moos&r 
(q. v.). Among names compounded of wunsier, are Azminster, 
Beaminster, Bedminster, Charminster, Kidderminster, Stnr- 
minster, Warminster, Westminster, Yetminster. 

MISB^ the name given to Egypt by the natives and by the 
Arabs, is derived by some from Mimraim, son of Ham, by wluan 

it was peopled. The Arab.^.^^ wdir means not only Egypt, bat 

also a limit, border, a large city, the capital city of Egypt. Web- 
ster says mesr, fnazor, means a fortress, from n^, to bind or 
enclose. Robinson thinks that under the Heb. mazar lurks the 
Egyptian metouro, a kingdom, but that the Hebrews doubtless 
assigned to the name a domestic origin, probably as signifying a 
border, limit. 

MISSISSIPPI, a river of N. America. The name means " the 
father of waters." (Ind.) 

MITCHAM, CO. Surrey, is called in Domesday Michelham, 
i.e. *'the great dwelling." In all early and in many recent 
records, it is written Miccham or Micham ; the present mode of 
spelling, which is more remote from its etymology, was not uni- 
versally adopted before this century. (Lysons.) 

MOEL, in local names in Wales, is the W. tnoel, a mountain, 
a hill : as Moel Aelir, the frosty hill ; Moel Hebog, the hill of 
flight, so named from Owen Glendwr having once taken refuge 
in a cave there ; Moel y Don, the hill of the wave, celebrated as 
the place where, in 1282, part of the English army were defeated 
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bj the Welsh with great slangfater; Mod Gotk, Mod SkaAoi, 
MoelEryr. 

MOLD^co. Flint; acoiitractioiioflIooi-liaHlt(adl»CBlledW 
ibe Normans) from mont, and A. S. kolt a wood ; or froHi amb^- 
haui, i.e. mons alius, the high moont. Hie WcUt, ewcm. at Ike 
present day, call it Y Wyddgmg, the ood^mcuobs ■kmbL 

MOLDAVIA derives its name from the BJyerMoldan, which g— 
throng it. It is called hj the Turks and the natifes Bogdaaii^ 
from Bogdan^ a chieftain who colonised it in the 13th eendnj. 

MOLE, a river in Surrey, ** so called becaiiae» like a molc^ it 
forceth its passage under ground, and therdyj nnxes its witen 
with the Thames." {BaUey.) This was C^ynden's idea, wlw 
says, ** hetaking itself to suhterraneoos paaaagca like a mole/* 
Spenser says, 

"And Mole, that like a mnulmg Mole, doth anke 
His way still under grooDd^ tUi Thames he o'crtake." 

Mantell informs us that this river was anciently called the 
Emele, Emelyn, or Emley stream, and that it gives the name to 
the hundred of Emley Bridge (or Amele-hridge, as it is spelt in 
Domesday), through the whole of which it flows; and he 
derives Emele from Brit, y tnelin, the mill, i. e. the mill river. 
He says this is corroborated by Domesday, in which twenty 
places are mentioned as possessing mills, which, from their 
respective localities, must have been situated either on this stream 
or its immediate auxiliary branches ; and that its present appellation 
" mole," by which it was known prior to the Conquest, will admit 
of a similar origin, viz., the L. mola, a mill. In deeds temp* 
Henry YIII., it is called the Emley River, and in the Leiger 
Book of ChertBcy, a deed is recorded " of lands bounded od the 
east by the water Emele." Emele or Emelyn may be a con- 
traction of Brit, y melyn an, ** the yellow river." 

MONASTIB) the name of several places in Greece and Euro- 
pean Turkey ; and of one in Southern Italy, denotes the site of a 
monastery; from Gr. [MvoLtrry^^iov, from iuov%<Trt^, a monk. 

MONMOUTH (manfmuth), sUnds on a narrow peninsnlfl 
formed by the rivers Mtrnncw and Wye : thus Monriow-mmtf fr, 
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Mnnzniimk. Thr Vckk cmD it IIthvt, and Tre-Fynwj, md 
1^ nhuir, $inrdd Frninr, Gimt, md Gvlad Went. 

MOMXxVmEBT, in Wakt. The andent name of tbii town 
«a» Trr FaAdvyn, i.r. Baldinm^s town, Iran Baldwyn, a fien- 
miain at tbr xaurlhM, whtt, in the time of William the G»- 
^pant^ fiNvttpd here a i»trv!»» to further his fatnre deBgm 
wonax the Weikb, T^ name was aftervaids changed to Moot- 
ir*'QM«7. fr^'oa Kfvprr dc Mool|>omerT, who hnilt the castle here. 
M.'uitcs\mfr«' prahahhr drriTipd his name horn residing in the 
i:miuuit fcif a mramd oalM Mont Gomer (A. S. •liMMt'Ctmri, 
^tDCttai iif Gf«mn-*^V The Welsh still call the town. Tie 
F^^inTxt ani ihr shire^ Sir Divialdwm. 

MOKTMAR TRE ^anAV^MArf r \, Paris. lu ancient name is 
aaii 10 hsTY hN» \li\n$ Martis and Mons Mercurii, i.e. moont 
</ Mars or Mfwwr, fn-on the temple erpcted here to these gods. 
li lias ai^erwaivls oalkd Mons MartTrum (whence its present 
name>» horsttse Si. IVnis and svime of his followers suffered mar- 
ivrdom heiv^ aKwi the T«ar «60, $^e BaiUes, Topog. des Saints, 
N^4 : aui Puru^^ DeMT. de la France, part i., p. 24. 

MON TSEKKAT. a small island in the West Indies. There 
is al5k> a iVUTie^ni aui a mountain in Spain called Monserrdte. 
The Uuer derives its nauie fn>n> mimt^ a mountain, 9errdto, ser- 
laied. nv^tchoii like a saw ; •• a tooih-shai>ed mountain." 

MlX>Rii ATE STREET. • a north gate of the city of London, 
so called of a moor or marUi which ^-as formerly hard by it ; 
from Sa\. iiKir a moor or marsh, and j^n/e/* {Bailey,) 

MORAST. in Sweden, situated on the frontier of Norway; 
fr\m) Svr. wi>ru^ ^G. morast^^ a marsh. 

MORAVLY ^SlaT. J/omira^, a province of the Austrian 
monarchy, takes it-s name from the Marsch or Morawa (in L- 
Maro), the largest of its rivers. Armstrong, under Gael, muir, 
the sea, an ocean, gives Mor-atraWf a river in Moravia ; but if 
Morawa is from the Celt., it would rather translate "great water 
or river,*' from mvr great, and au, air, water. 

MOR-VY, Scotland. The ancient }»rovince of Moray extended 
from the mouth of the i>pey on the cast, to the river Beauly on 
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Pemliroke^ and Icn^ of iik xmnar. in xat icsk c: ^Enr. 1. 
and Edw. IL (Xatm amd Qmenek. 

MORGAN, a pbise in CamoL. Psree ari? lae 
Com. means ''br the aea,'' mm: mar- txte aoL. oat. bv. 
deiire the name of Moisan in ^ates noL xwl Insz: wiiEn&. mmr 
greaty cmoi head ; others &Bm mpt the se^ JK& u» tie boni : '* aob- 
bom ;'* a term, ther bvt, vhiidi m^vs he applied tc a mai. or cd 
a ooontiy on the sea side. Acsuudii^ to others tmoraart is far 
wunyant, a aea-biiiik, from mmr the sea, amt the lim of anythinc. 
The Moryan in Waks is probafalT detiml in ^le same way as 
that in CornwaU. 

MORGUE (wunyi)^ a place in Plaris and in manr towns of Fnooe 
where the bodies of persons fouud dead are e^ioaed ibr ^le pnrpoae 
of reoc^ition. The word mmrgue in some of the southern proviiweB 
means face, countenance (Fr. ri&age), Alberti translates mmrgmie 
** a grave and serious countenance, in which there appears 
fierceness ; a sort of place at the entrance of a prison ; 
'* to brave some one." The verb also means " to take the like- 
ness of a prisoner," i.e. to regard him on his first entrance to a 
prison so fixedly as to know him again. " Morgue^ Le seoond 
guichet oh Ton tient quelque temps ceux qui entrent en priaoiD^ 
afin que les guichetiers les regardent fixement et s'impriment li 
bien I'idde de leur visage dans Timagination qu*ils ne puissent 
manquer de les reconnoitre." From Gr. /tunc, the nose ; thaa, 
/tt^ric, musus, murus, muricus, murica, Morgue. {MSnage.) 

MORTLAKE, co. Surrey. The name is said to mean ** d^t j 
lake/* from L. wiortuus iacus. 



»» 
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MOSCOW, ealled bj the Bnsaiaiui JCmIm^ trma the riTeroi 
which it is ntiuted. 

MOSELLE (mo-Mel^.mmer of Gemumj (6. Mogel), u aM 
Mosok bj Floniiy Obrinciu bj PtoKemy, MmdU and Hoidk 
bj other writen, and its modem name is firand written Madle. 
Motella is perhaps merely a dim. of Mata, the L. name for tht 
Bi?er Mease (q. ▼.). 

MOULSET, CO. Sorrej. This pboe may hare been so sitnsfted 
with respect to the Biver Mole and the Thames, as to hare beet 
ahnost an isknd ; and if so, the word may be a c urrupU on of 
MoUe-ige^ i. e. isknd of the Biyer Mole. ''Hie pariah of Eist 
Moulsey or Molesey, oonsLsts of a triangolar tract of land near 
the junction of the Biver Mole with the Thames, which formi 
its boundary on the north, as the Mole does on the east and 
south-east ; on the south it borders on Esher ; and on the west 
on West Moulsey." (ManieU.) 

M0UNTNESSIN6, co. Essex, yulgariy pronounced Mtnmo- 
zeen. In old maps the name is written Munnassing. In the 
time of Edw. III. it bore the name Cfinpe Maunteney, sometimes 
written Ynff or Teng Mounteney. Its present name is a ccHToption 
of MouHtney*9'Inyf i. e. the tfi^ or meadow of the Mountneys, an 
ancient family who were formerly lords of the manor here. 

MOUSCRON, a town of France on the frontiers of Belgium. 
The name is said to be corrupted from Mans Ceuteron or Cbt- 
ieron, from the old word ron or ront a circle, ken or kern a kernel, 
fig. the middle ; " the middle of the circle." The Centrons were 
clients of the Nenriens (Casar) ; and they inhabited the centre of 
the country occupied by that people (Crrammaye.) ** La mon- 
tagne nomm^ Ceuteron, Mont Ceuteron, Mouscron." See 
Lamartinikre and toc. Courtrai. 

M0USTI£R» MOUSTIERS (moo'ste-a) sometimes Monstiers, 
the name of sereral places in France; from Low L. manasie- 
rtiem, a monastery. See Monastir. 

MULL, in local names in Scotland, means a cape, promontory, 
or headland ; from Grael. maol, maoil ; as Maol Chinntire, the pro- 
montory or Mull of Rintire. Maol signifies also the brow of a 
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rocky a liald head ; wuunl, is htUd^ bare (Lr. and Arm mwmi, id. 
Com. moel, a bald top). 

MUNICH (wm'mi), 6. MumeAen, It. Mamaeo, the capital of 
Bavaiia, takes its name from certain m<»iks» who owned some 
warehouses erected on the spot, for the reception of salt, broof^t 
from the mines of Reichenhall and Salzbnrg. From 6. wrimekem, 
wUimeheH, monks, from Low L. wumaekus, from Chr. ftoya%oc, * 
monk. The U in Munchen is pronounced somewhat Hke the 
long French 1^. 

MURSHIDABAD, Hindustan, i.e. MurMd-ab^, the city of 
Murshid Knli Khan, who transferred to it the seat of his gorem- 
ment from Dacca. See Abad. 

MTNYDD, in local names in Wales, is the W. mifnydd, a 
moontain, as Mjnydd Mawr, the great mountain; Mynydd 
Mod, &c., &c. 



N. 



N ABLOUS (na-bloo8€^)i in Asia Minor ; a corruption of Gr. 
NeavoXic, the new city ; vsog new, ttoXiq a city. This word is 
synonymous with Napoli and Naples. See Blous. 

NAGrOR]^ or NAGUR, in local names in Hindustan, is the 

Hind.^ noffor, a town, city, from Sans, noffara ; thus Bamagore. 

for Var&ha-nagar, ** city of the boar," from Sans, vardha, a boar ; 
Chandemagore, for Chandranagar, " city of the moon," from 
Sans, ekandra, the moon ; Sirinagur, for Stiryanagar, *' city of 
the sun," from Sans. t(trya, the s\m ; or for Srinagar, ** city of 
Sd," goddess of prosperity and wife of Vishnu. 

NAGT, in names of places in Hungary, means ** great," just 
as kis means little ; thus Nagy-Kanizsa ; Nagy-Rip6ny ; Nagy- 
Tapolcsan ; Nagy-Rocze ; Nagy-Maros ; Nagy-Ndna ; Nagy- 
Ecs ; Kis-Kom&rom ; Kis-B6r, &c., &c. 

NANCE, or NANS, in local names in Cornwall, is a Corn. 
word signifying " valley," as Pen-nans, the head of the valley, 
Tre-nance, the town in the valley, &c., &c. 
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NAN'KIN', formerly the capital and still the second city in 
China. See Pekin. 

NANT, in local names in Wales, is the W. nani (pL nentydd)^ 
a hollow formed hy water, a valley, a ravine ; a mountain to^ 
rent, a brook ; as Nant Frangon, the beaver's hollow, so called 
from having been formerly frequented by these animals ; Nant 
Gwrtheym, Vortigem's valley ; Nant Gwyrfai, the vale of fresh 
water ; Nant Lie, the vale of Lie ; Nant y Bellan, the dingle of 
the marten ; Comant, Pennant, &c. 

NANTERRE (nanfftai/) a place upon the Seine, in the 
vicinity of Paris. The name is corrupted from Nemptodorum, 
or perhaps Nemetodurum ; thus, Nemetodurum, Nemtodor, 
Namtdur, Nantur, Nanturre, Nanterre. The first part of the 
name may be that of a tribe, and durum is the Latinized form of 
the Celt, dwr, water. 

NANTES {nangt), a town of France on the Loire, mentioned 
by Ptolemy under the name of Condevicnum, as the capital 
of a Celtic people called the Namnetes. After the downfall of 
the Roman empire, its name was altered to Namnetes, of which 
its present appellation is a corruption. Some derive the name 
from Celt, nan, streams, and aid or ait, a great number ; this 
town being situated at the confluence of several streams. 

NAVARRE (navarr), a province of Spain, near the Pyrenees. 
Larramendi derives the Sp. Navdrra — which the natives pro- 
nounce nafarroa — from Basq. nava, a vast tract of level ground, 
and the termination arra : and the name, says he, denotes an 
inhabitant of the plains, just as mendiarra means an inhabitant of 
the mountains. (Basq. mendia, a mountain.) 

NEATH, a town and a river in S. Wales. '* The river Nid 
or Nith in Scotland, like the Nidus or Neth in Wales, is from 
the Brit, nedd, pron. neth, which in W. means 'circling,* 
'revolving/ as the fact evinces." {Chalmers,) Dr. Pughe in- 
terprets the W. nedd, " that forms a whirl or turn ; also a small 
dingle or hollow." 

NERA, a river of Italy anciently called the Nar. According 
to some, nar is a Sabine word, signifying sulphur, and Virgil 
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mentions the Nar^ as ** white with sulphnreoas Vater ;" but the 
name may be deriyed from the Phoen. naharo, a river. Bochart 
derives the name of the river Naron in nijria, from Phoen. naar- 
on, "the River On." See Nile. 

NESS, in local names in England, as Sheemess, formerly 
Shireness ; Dungeness, Kent ; Orfordness, Eastonness, Suffolk ; 
generally means a cape or headland, from A. S. ruesse, nSsse, 
ness; and sometimes an island, as in Foulness, Essex. See 
In, Inn. 

NEVERS (ne^vare), a town of France. The name is cor- 
rupted from Neveris or Niveris, now the River Nifcvre, on which 
it stands, at its junction with the Loire. The name is also found 
written Nivernum and Nevemum, and the place is called by 
Caesar, Ptolemy, and other ancient writers, Noviodunum 
^duorum. 

NEWBURY, Berks ; found written Nubiry, Neubiry, Neu- 
bury, Nubury, Newebury, Newbery, Newberye, Newbir, and 
Newbiri '^ from A. S. neow new, and burff a town ; " new 
town." The conjecture that it was called Newbury from its 
relation to the old Roman town of Spinse, now the village of 
Speen, Lysons deems erroneous, because at the Norman survey 
Speen or Spene was only a village, and Newbury a place of con- 
siderable importance, known by its Saxon name of Uluritone, 
which may have beea a corruption of Ullwardetone, from Ull- 
ward, who possessed it in the reign of Edward the Confessor. 
The historian, however, says " this may be quite compatible with 
the above conjecture, as in the interval, the Roman town of 
Spinse might have dwindled into a village, and Newbury might 
have risen into some importance. Spinse, having owed its origin 
to the Romans, was Ukely to fall into decay on their quitting the 
island, and the more convenient village of Newbury, and its con- 
tiguity to the river, were probably circumstances to bring it into 
consideration." 

NEWFOUNDLAND was known to the Icelandic and Green- 
land colonists, but its existence seems to have been forgotten, 
until its re-discovery in 1427, by John Cabot, who was then in 
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the semoe of England ; and on that aeconnt the new fcmd 
island has been claimed as a British dependency. The nime 
was first given by Cabot to the whole of the territories which he 
discovered, bat was subsequently restricted to the island to 
which it is now applied. 

NEWGATE STREET, London; "Newgate, the fifth prin- 
dpal gate in the city wall, and so called as latelier built than the 
rest {Stow), stood across the present Newgate-Street, a little east 
of Giltspur Street and the Old Bailey." (Cunningham.) 

NEWINGTON BUTTS, Surrey. Newington is a corruption 
of Neweton, from A. S. neow new, tun a town. The first record 
of Newington Butts is in 1558. Li Henry VIII.'s time, butts, 
for exercises in archery, were set up in the fields of London by 
authority, and some may have been placed here. " Newington 
Butts is not mentioned in the Conqueror's survey, but a church 
at Walworth is there noticed, whence it seems probable, that at 
the rebuilding of that church upon a new site, it was surrounded 
with houses, which obtained the appellation ^ Neweton,' as it is 
called in the most ancient records, which was doubtless afterwards 
spelt Newenton, and then Newington." (Lt/sons*) 

NIAG'ARA, the Falls of. Nidgara, or Aghera is said to be 
an Indian word, signifying " hark to the thunder." 

NIGHTINGALE LANE, East Smithfield, London, formerly 
Cnihtena-guild-lane, so called from the men of the Cnihtena- 
guild, ** the knights' guild," from A. S. cniht^ eneoht, a boy, 
youth, attendant, servant, and guild, a company or society of 
men incorporated by the king's authority; from A. S. geld, 
gield, gild, or gyld, from geldan, gildan, to pay, because each 
member of a guild had to pay something towards its charge and 
support. 

NILE, a river of Egypt ; in L. Nilus, Gr. Nei\oc ; from Heb. 
bn^ nahhal a stream, brook, torrent. It means also a valley 

watered by a brook or torrent (Arab, wadi). The Arab, has JjJ 
nagla. blue colour, and JjJJl an-nayl the River Nile. In Heb. 

however, this river is usually called Nhar Mizraim, " the river of 
Egypt." 
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waves/' from duo. any wat^ geye, i i ■wjiiinitj^, ji» amste; ab» 
thenameof anveradlcif akke. ThePortaigBaevHdtocBniiy 
corraptedlj, liampo. The tat mtmt d^m dtjwm Juit^Umiy 

jT "KT* 9 1 ■# ■ ,a_* ■*_ <fc a _^_ _a ■• ^_ 

Ningpo. 

"NO MAN'S LAND,- -NO MANTS WALSLT «IW 
term 'No Man's Laad' is wffBtd is a finat tnct wUdi is not 
part of anj pansli, as 'NaMaa's Walk' is one not vidua liie 

jurisdiction of aaj partieaiar wrdarer*" (Dalkaiiy's flaasf r ) 

NOBFOLS; fiom A. 8. aura id^ and>U(r peo^ ; iacoate- 
distinction to die SmO^/de, (Seffolk), or people of die aoodi. 

NOBMANDT, in A. & Narmmi^ NmrmmmH^, Nmmmdi0e, 
and in L. Norwumdia, die part of Tmet wUA wm o oc ap ie d 
by the Normans or NofdMnea, a ftoj^ on^maDf fiom Seaadl- 
nayia. 

NOBTH'AW, fianid wiitten Nordaiac, Herta; from A. & 
north id^ and ka^m an indosed pieee of land, * small ML 
Northall, Bocks; and Nordudl or Nordiolt, Middleses; from 
north and haU, or aorfi and A. 8« io2^ a wood or grore. 

NOBTHUMBEBLAND, L e. Nora Hvmberdand; ''Okt 
country north of the Bmr Hnmber*" 

NOBWAT (Dan. and 8w« Norgie, 6. Narmegien L« Norvegia), 
the country of the Norwq^ans or Northmen (A« 8. NorHcagoi), 
from A. S. aor^A id. auy^, v^, a mj. J^ormwj was known io 
the ancients under the name of Nerigon. (See Pliny, lib. iv. c. 
16.) 

NOBWICH (norridj), found written Nord-wie» Norht-wic, 
Nor-wicy Northwicky Norwyck, and Norwic ; from A. S. north id., 
and wic a dwelling, bay. 

NOTTINGHAM is found written Snotenga- Snotinga- 
Snoting- Snottinge- Noting- Notinga- Nottinga- and Notynge- 
ham ; and is derired by Camden from the dwellings here exca- 
vated in the rocks ; from A. fl. midan, tnithan, to cut, ham a 
dwelling. ''The cayems near Nottingham are supposed to have 
given to that town its name Snodengaham, ' the home of caverns.' 
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There nre under that town many cares, some Jt them ot compaza- 
tirp] V modem il&tp, bnt others of conaidenbie thoneh anaaceitaiiied 
antiqiiitr. There ;ire some carema in the lace ox a eiifP ^ear the 
River Lene, west •)!* Nottingham Castle, and some icmarbhle 
excavations at Sneinton. dose to Nottingham. These ire il 
pmhahly artiddal, or, if tiricanatine in naturai laiTenis. hare ben 
enlarged and modided by human labour.'' P. 0/r.< 

NOVA ZE\CBLA, an island in the Arctic Ocean. caEed \n 
the Russians Novia Zemiia, *' the new land :*' ixom. noria [fam 
5bins. iinva)j new, and z^mda (Sla7. semia^ zemla, Letc jobk^ 
land. 

NrDDT, in names of rivers in India, is a oornipiian of the 

FFind. r jj "^i, Irom Sons, id., a river. In the South of Iii&» 

says Wilson, it implies also a river running from ease to wesL 
Mahanuddj means "the great river'* (Sana, makdy fiir«cU, 
great). 

NUREMBERG (G. yimherg\ a dty of Gemuunr, is supposed 
to have been the Segodcmum of Ptolemy, and its name aflen i ai d i 
changed to Nahrunsberg ; or to have been tbunded by Drasos 
A>ro, brother of the Emperor Tiberius Nero, or by Tiberina himadf 
when he led the Romans against the King of Thuringia ; othen 
think it was the metropolis of the Xorici, who built it for protec- 
tion against the Huns, and this opinion is confirmed by andenft 
r)iarters which speak of Caatrum Noricum, in Franeonia* and t 
(IcvTdd of the Emperor Frederick against incendiaries and pertor 
bnfors of the peace, dated " in castro nostro Norimbercensi, anno 
IIH7." 

NYM P:GEN or NIM EGUEN, a town in Holland, called I7 
iho Romans Noviomagus or Noviomagus BataTomm, and in 0. 6. 
found writton Nicw-megen, -meegen, and -magen ; also I^mmcgen 
And Nimwpgcn. Noviomagus is the appellation of many cities of 
ancient (iraul, and means "a new colony or town." Jfa^nf is a 
(Vlt. word. And its primitive signification, "a field/' and then 
" A colony or town in a field :" Noviomagus, Niomagns, NimagiU) 
NyTnagns, NymAgen, Nymegen. See Meuse. 
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O, OE, a tenmartion of Immi aoMi m §amdtmnkr m tm: 
Dan. and Sw. 2^ an iahmd, Md 'jiL her> : a» rMfirtiaiifi, Com^ 
tian'sisle; KaMo^Cjtta^ofBMti Saaifcu, aaiid iab ; ^bUfft^^^naf. 
isle ; Uto, outer kle ; Harlu, Li^Mi, fiaa^^ T||e»w:> Ib(^ 

OAKLET, file mmt id amsal |Mtt» if. Ik«i«id, mt 4«|p^ 
ciallj of one in f aiMMVipr wood vm: is Xbas^ ; iraat A. £- iK;, tfK> 
an oak ; loaf, Iflai, a nainfa pr or j— miL> 

OCHILTKE (4» lil&w^ cb. linliti^iMr, mi^ I^Mtam, «. 
Ajrsliiie, fifyiriiil, nmB ^ixjc: iii^ OOTdifl^ w JUHoir./' ItMi. 
the Anc Biit. mdkd. Cool «M, kipi, MtibA, mmt^f- Ti0(m^ m^ 
also the OcU ffiflb in Fbt&Uk. %» Tm*.. 

F^en in DeanMdk, ioavcs JU vmatt inm ^Mm, Vfrnutm., ms^fi^^ 
ing to popdbr fiajTiTMnu k -mm ismuinsi^ m/A ^/^m/t^ m^^kkuftmH 
tomnhitia ihipn nor iitf: lisife Jike rf iiii; 3KtMtiy in^»i> it< 4ti» 
▼icinitj. 

ODBS'SA, a cato- «r SoMia m/ Ife JIM: h»ek, Mfat^ ile «iiM«^ 
from Odf§w m m m Oifmm^ as mmiil ^itwritm 4»aiMfirt' «M 4v(^- 
meriy edUiei in die td^ bwri i i i jA (JCamk«mv Ti«|: jummt ff^(|Ut 
now be afyiy iii irir <fThaw|yJ ^ ^^Hkeir jUiA- 

firom Sv. 1^ an id^ lan< aA.; i.4u )0k JmMC ^ itfiiM*<l/ ^ 
6, Ok. 

OTEN, r— fftffi aMi gati^ <te <iyitiil 4# Kinyrjy 4y # 
bridge over Ike Tkmtkt^ ii filriH Vf ISlm: <iwiMMi# "^^Jfm/* h^, 
the stovi^ cidwr an aeegast «f it^ inn ^n^i^m^ ^ f^^m ^i^pfst^ 
hsfing been immnfy gniiiniir lH»|s4cUii^ (JkM^mf m 4m 
nei^^iboariwoJ. to Ba^gwaan JMinif rf m4a kt ii^iifc» /» <iih< 
to refo to kaake% hmUmw, 1Mb, ^rim^ umik 4U Umu ^ 
readeotte mad eaimag^U emmtasMf^ 

OFLET, an. 3ei§, tennHbr <Mkf^ if mid $9 tofc^ M# mmw^ 
from Kiag CySi;, tHba ImhI a faiiftf Ifawv a«4 >lv i^ /«ii/, • 
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meadow. " The king died here and was buried at Bedford, ina 
chapel without the town, standing upon the hank of theOme." 
(Mat. Paru.) 

O'HIO, a rirer in N. America, propeily Joim^ an Lodian wnd, 
signifying <« land of all others/' <' tiie best knd," or ««Uiisistlie 
great land/' 

OKEHAMPTON, co. Devon, named from its sitoatkm it 
the junction of the East and West Okement or Oke lifoleti 
It was perhaps originally called Oke-ham, i. e. the dweDing on 
the Oke, and afterwards Oke-ham-tun. 

OKHOTSK {ok-hot9k), a seaport in eastern Siberia, sitnstel 
on a neck of laud, watered on one side by the River Okhots, and 
on the other, by the sea. 

OLIFANTS RIYEB, in Afnca. Oltfani ia the D. fir 
*' elephant." 

OLMIUS, a sacred spring mentioned in Hesiod. Le deic 
derives the name from Phoen. hkol-wuno^ sweet water. 

OLNEY, CO. Gloucester, formerly Olanege, from A. S. Otoi- 
ige^ the isle of Olan. See Bonoorih. 

ORE, a termination of local names in Hindustan, as Vellore, 
Nellore, Coimbatore, Tanjore, properly, VelWr, Nelldr, Kayam- 
batiir, Tanja-dr, is a corruption of the Tam. ^r, oor, Tel. and 
Kam. wm, Mai. ^ra^ a village, a town, a country. 

OREGON (orryffvn). This name, as applied to both the 
river and the countiy, arose solely from the statement of the 
traveller Carver, that when, on the Upper Mississipi, he heard of 
a great river in the interior, flowing westwards, he called it 
the Oregon or Oregan, i. e. river of the West. Others say 
the Or^;on territory derives its name from orSgano, a Spanish 
word for wild marjoram (the origanum vulgare of Linnaeus), 
which grows abundantly on the western coasts of the American 
continent. 

ORELLANA (ohrei-yahnah), a river of S. America, named 
after its discoverer, a Spaniard. 

ORIEL COLLEGE, Oxford. Edw. III. having bestowed on 
this college a large messuage called La Oriole, the community 
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removed to it. This, says HaDam, must hare been distingnished bj 
some stately porch or vestibale of consequence sufficient to give an 
appellation to the edifice. The word oriel is found written in O. Fr. 
oriol; in O. Eng. orioU oriell, oryal, aryall; and in Low L. orio- 
lum, Nares says that as its primary sense was a pent-house or 
covered way, the name may be from Sax. over-helan, to cover, and 
that over-hellj by elision o^er-hell, is an established English word, 
meaning to cover over. Others derive oriel from L. aurea aula, a 
golden hall ; or from area, a yard, court, &c., thus, area, areola, 
oreola, oreol, Oriol* The Fr. aureole is a crown with which 
painters and sculptors adorn the images and statues of saints, 
from aureola, a crown of gold. 

ORKNEYS, a group of ishmds lying N. E. of Scotland. Pom- 
ponhis Mela mentions them under the name of Orcades; and they 
are said to have received the latter appellation from a promontory 
in Caithness, which Ptolemy calls Cape Orcas. Armstrong de- 
rives Orkneys from Gael, ore-innis, " the isle of whales," from 
ore a whale, innis an island, and he quotes Milton, '* the haunt of 
scab and ores, and sea-mew's clang.'' (Conf. L. orea, Gr. o^vya.) 
See also Mela, lib. ii. c. 3, lib. iii. c. 6 ; Pliny, lib. iv. c. 16. 

ORLEANS (p/la-onff), a city of France. It takes its name from 
the Emperor Aurelian, who either founded or rebuilt it. "La, beaute 
et la commodity de sa situation engag^rent I'Empereur Aurdien 
it augmenter cette ville, et k lui donner son nom. II I'^rigea 
mtoe en cite, de sorte qu'on I'appela Aureliana Civitas ou 
Aurelianum, en sous-entendant oppidum.'* {Lamar tini^re,) 

ORPHIR^ a parish co. Orkney, Scotland; formerly Orfer, 
said to be a word of Norwegian origin, signifying fire land, or 
mossy soil. 

ORPINGTON, in Kent, probably of Sax. orpin, the plant 
growing there in great plenty, and tun, a town. {Bailey.) 

ORTON, CO. Westmoreland ; a contraction of Overton, i. e. 
Scar-Overton. See Scar. 

ORWELL, a parish in Kinross, Scotland, said to toke its 
appellation from a property on the banks of Loch Leven. It was 
formerly written Urwell, which some derive from Gael, ur, new, 

o 2 
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gprten, baile a rendence ; " agnen or retired nftOAtion,** an into- 
pretation peculiarly applicable to the property of OrweD, and the 
old situation of the church. (Siaf. Act. Scot.) 

OSBORNE* Iile of Wight. Cariibrooke Cattle waa formeriy 
the residence of the Fiti-Osbomes, brds of the Ide of Wi|^ 
Perhaps Osborne House may deriTe its name from this frmilj, 
who may have been originally from Osbom» formerly On8bom« 
in Yorkshire ; or from some other bimme of the Oiue, the name 
of several rivers in England. 

OSTEND, i. e. the east end (of the kingdom); from Tkm. 
ooit east, eimde end. 

OS'WESTRT, 00. Salop. On this spot, says Pennant, in 642 
was fought the battle between the Christian (hwaid^ king of the 
Northumbrians, and the Pagan Pdcida, king of the Bfercii, when 
Oswald was defeated and lost his life. It is probable that die 
Britons bestowed on the spot where the battle waa fought the 
name of Moee Afr, or the long field or combat, from the obstinacy 
of the conflict. The Saxons for a considerable time retained the 
name of the place where the action was fought, with the addition of 
their own Tcmacular word feld, or /e/M, a field ; as Motet' 
fields M(uer/elth, corruptly Masafeld. In after days, the name 
became entirely Saxon, and, from the fate of the king, was styled 
Oswald's Tree, now Oswestry ; by the Welsh rendered Croe*- 
OswalU, " Oswald's cross." 

OTAHEITE (otahe'te) or TAHITI (taheie), an island in the 
S. Pacific Ocean. The name may come from ia^hi ia-ki i.e. 
aloue alone, or sea sea, i. e. quite by itself, or all surrounded bv 
the sea ; or from ta-ha ta-i a sea place ; or te-hi-to^ old, 
ancient. 

OTTERFORD. OTTERTON, MOUNT OTTERY, OTTERY 
ST. MARY, CO. Devon, derive their name from the River Otter, 
which rises near the village of Otterford, and flows past Honiton, 
Ottery St. Mary, and Otterton. 

OUDE {ood or owd), more correctly Ayodh, from Sans. 
a-yodhyd, not to be warred against, a not, yudh, fight. That 
the Goths, Gotas, Godas, Gothi, Getae, Jutes, Iotas, Iuta% 
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Gjtas, Geatas, Ytas, Wigbts» Wihts> Wyts» Guuihts were the 
same people, seems probable. Dr. Boswortb says tbe name of tbe 
Gotha implies "brave warriors;" and Tias, Gytas, '* ravenous 
warriors '*— tbe Jutes. All tbese words may come from Sax. 
ffuthg war, battle, figbt, from Sans, yudh, yodh. From tbe same 
root we may bave Gotb-land, Gk>tba-borg, Jut-land^ and Wigbt 
(Isle of). Goth-land is tbe name of tbe island and of tbat part 
of Sweden wbicb tbe Gk>tbs took possession of. Tbe nortbem 
Grermans pronounce ^ as y ; tbus tbey call Gotb-land> yot'land^ 
Tbe Gk>tbs^ Ytas, or Jutes landed in Jutland, wbicb was first 
called Ytaland or Gytaland, since contracted by tbe Danes into 
Jylland or Gylland» pronounced yulland. Tbe Jutes, Ytas, or 
"Vl^bts landed in tbe Isle of Wigbt, wbence tbat island was first 
called Ytaland and Gytaland ; in L. Vecta and VectiSy Anc. Brit. 
Gwith, A. S. Wect, also Wiht, Wiht-land, WihUea, i. e. tbe 
land or island of tbe Wyts, Ytas, Gytas, or Jutes. Conf. Pers. 
khodd, God, lord, commander ; joud in Joudpore ; cad, in Cad- 
wallader ; Gkiel. eath, battle. Corn, cad, Ir. cath, G. cat, Basq. 
euda, id. ; Heb. ffadh, a troop ; Gr. a-ya9-oc> brave, good ; 
M. Gk>tb. Guth, Goth, God ; A. S. God, God, good ; Ice. Gud, 
God, gudur, battle, good ; Eng. God, and good. It is not impro- 
bable tbat tbe primitive idea of Gk>d among tbe Gi>tbs was tbat 
of a warrior ; if so, good comes from God. 

OUNDLE, CO. Nortbampton, a corruption of Avon's Dale, 
"daleof tbe Avon." 

OUSE {ooze), tbe name of several rivers in England, but espe- 
cially of one in Nortbamptonsbire ; from A. S. Usa, Wuaa, cor- 
rupted from Anc. Brit, isca, water. See Isca. 

OVEB^ in local names, sometimes means a bank, as Brown- 
over ; from A. S. o/er, margin, brink, bank, sbore, from o/er, 
oyer, above, tbe sbore or strand being over or bigber tban tbe 
water. 

OVEBYSSEL (— m'^^Z), a province of Holland, named from 
its situation on tbe otber side of tbe river Tsael, wbicb separates 
it firom Gklderland. (D. over, over, beyond.) 

OWHYHEE', or HAWAII, tbe largest of tbe Sandwicb 
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Iriiuii, it a noau 'if Icra, and 
Aoimtuiu. The imne miy came from, 
liqind, mr oaki place. Sa-tm-^ km wm i k i^ 
piece, heil. 

OXFORD^ fbmid written Onufiinit QiiiiiM<liin» Omiifadf 
Osiiielbrd* OxneAnri, Osoiclbnie and Qsene&EdB. Some dcnve 
tlie tuune iVnm .^ S. oma of cnDEaa^Jbrd a doni^ dxnn. duece hsiiig 
hem, .1 tbrd or piiiegp €ar oxen acnne the Thanes hcee ; 
cnndrmatian it ie mad diet die piece hob aeOed bj ^e 
Britane Ridhnfm^ a woid hsnng die sme imporC es c&e 
aema. The name, hawer^ ie more pmheiily a eampdon of 
Onjw-corri -ir T^ic-ftird, L.«. die fiird <]f die One or Uak. fiim 
Aoc. Brie Mrrjf, water. A imaE iaiami in diia rrvcr, caUedOsi^ 
or Ooaenev, likdwiae cai^ea ita name iztnn die Onae. Tbe Wckh 
call Oxfbrd, Eiafd^rkett, fiard of oxen* alao Rbfthofag, Ibid of die 
W j^ or Ouae ; and C<Mr- Wyaofff Jkc See laca. Ocsb, aed 
Tsjixca. 




p. 



FA CI FTC rXJILW, m caDcd becanae orismanT, but cno- 
nftovMij, ^npprrvid to be free from atorms, 

FADKRB^JRN, a citj of Westphalia, on the dovni or lirokt 
callfid the Pader, The origin of the terms Fader, Pkdera, Fada, 
or Fa/In <i, is treated at leugth bj Gobelinns Persona, wlio tkioks 
that C/harlemagne, or perhaps the Saxons who followed Um into 
Italy, where thej had seen the River Padns or Po, wmj hate 
given this name to the Pader, which has, like the Po, three 
sources. fjamartiDi^re sajs the Pader maj have been named 
for tlic same reason as the Padus or Po, viz. from the treea called 
padi growing upon its banks. See also Plin. lib. iiL c 16; 
Lucan, lib. iv. 131, and voc. Po. 

FADSTOW, a seaport in Cornwall. According to Boriea^ a 
monastery was founded here in 513 by St. Petroc ; and in ancient 
documents this place is called Patrickstowe and Fetrocstowe^ 
whence the present name has been corrupted. Athelstan named 
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the town after lumself, Athektowe, which name it retained until 
1552, when it resumed that of Padstow* 

PAjyUA, a dtj of Italjy from It. Padava, a corruption of its 
Latin name Patayium. See Batatia and Passav. 

PAISLEY (pagtf'le), a town in Scotland. The name is found 
written Passeleht, Passeleth, Passelaj, Passelet» and Paslaj, and 
in a charter of David L Passelith ; the latter heing the earliest 
form of the word. Some derive Paislej from Anc. Brit, poi-ffel' 
ktttk, ''moist pasturCf" or ba^leckf Ghtel. bas-leae, ''the flat 
stone shoal/' a name supposed to have been applied to a ledge 
of rock running across the channel of the river here. Mr. Wm. 
Kerr, of Paisley sajs legk or ley is fallow ground, and pais peace, 
and pisa peas, whence Paialea or Paisley, the lea of peace ; 
Pfesekt or Peslej, the peas-lea. If the latter be the correct 
etymology, the name would signify "lea ground which had borne 
peas.'' Local names alluding to peas, wheat, barlej, beans, and 
other crops, are found in ancient records, in combination with 
leghe or lay, and afibrd a curious illustration of the vegetables 
cnltivated in early times. The only argument against the deri« 
vation from pais, peace, is that faistoiy is silent respectmg the 
conclusion of a peace at this place. See Stat. Ace. Scot. There 
iqppears to have existed a Paislej in Gloucestershire, another in 
Sosaez, and other places in which Paisley formed the first part 
of Rename. 

PALBRMO; itt Sicilj ; a corruption oi Uayopfji^, an ancient 
city that occupied ks site. The name meaoa " convenient as a 
harbour,'' firom ifap aD, every, o^/xoc road for ships, naval sta- 
tion, haibon*. 

PALESTINE, the ancient Philistia or Pakestina; named 
ftom die Palestines or Philistines, who possessed a great part of 
it. In Heb. it is written rtttP^ rUsheth, whidi the Bev. Alfred 
Jones translates ** the land of wanderers," from paldsh to roll, in 
Etfaiop. to wander, emigrate. Geseoins m^s that the Greek name 
UaXxiarlni was applied by most andeirt writera to the niiole land 
ofOelanidites. 

PALL liAUU food wiittea PcD MeO aad Pille Maille, a 
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street in London, so called from its having once been the place 
for playing the game called " pall mall/' a sort of game in which 
a ball is driven through an iron ring by a mallet. (Johmon.) 
From O. Fr. pdUmaiU paillemaille, or It. pallamagUo, from It 
pdlla from L. pila, a ball ; It. malleoy from malleus, a hammer. 
Palemail, nos p^res appeloient ainsi le jeu de mail." (Menoffe,) 
Pell Mell (q. d. pellere malleo, to drive with a mallet)> the 
place for exercising this game in St. James's Park« and also a 
street near it. Palle Maille, a game where a round bowl is with 
a mallet struck through a high arch of iron, standing at either 
end of an alley, as in St. James's Park." (Bailey,) 

PALMYRA, so called by the Greeks and Romans ; in Scrip- 
ture " Tadmor in the wilderness ;" by Josephus, Palmira and 
Thadamor ; in the Septuagint copies, Theodmor and Thedmor ; 
by the Arabs and Syrians, Tadmor, Tadmnr, and Tatmor. 
The origin of these names is uncertain. The author of the 
Description of Palmyra calls it Palmira, which he derives from the 
palms about it, and he supposes it to be the translation of a Heb. 
word importing a palm. Halley derives it from if(t>^VQy which 
Hesychius interprets a king or father, or from naAjc^unjc* an 
Egyptian god. Seller disagrees, " for what," says he, " had the 
gods of Egypt to do so near the banks of the Euphrates ?" He 
derives the word from itaXfjiy} a Persian shield, and with some 
authority and probability, rejecting the fantastic mythology 
of Matela, who says it was called Palmyra, 8ioc to itoL}^i [jioi^ay 
{palai moran) yEvsa'doci tr^v xw/atjv rcy FaAiaQ, *' because David 
slew Goliath there." The etymology of Tadmor is still more 
doubtful. Schultens says that in the text it is written Tamor 
and in the margin Tadmor. He considers Tamor to have been 
the usual name of this place for softness' sake, and that it 
refers to tamar, the palm-tree, with which it abounded. He 
supposes also, that originally in Arab, it was not written Tadmor 
but Tatmor, and so he finds it in the Arab. Geo, Lex,, as 
if one should say *' palmiferous," palm-bearing ; the t being 
softened into d. The alteration of this name he ascribes 
to the Romans, who, on finding the place called Tadmor or 
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Tudmur, mmy at fint have cdled it Ttlmnrm, apd afterwards, in 
allaskm to its pafan trees, Falmnra, whence FiJmjra. (See 
Philo. Trans. No. 117, p. 85; No. 218, p. 161; Schnltens 
▼00. Tadmor; and SeDo*, SQst. Fhlmjra.) Gesenias says T^ 

mor is stfll called bj the Arabs ^jj tudwmr, probably for 

Heb. ^onn, " city of palms,'* hence Gr. IIoAfw^ and UaXfjupa, 
Palmyra. So, vice vend, the Arabs call Fdma, a city of Spain, 
Tadaiir. 

PAMPLONA or PAMPELUNA, chief city of Navarra, in 
Spain, is said to have been bnilt after the death of Sertorius and 
the defeat of his party, by Pompey, who called it Pompdopolis, 
i. e. the itoXic or dty of Pompey. The Arabs, who took it in 
the beginning of the tenth centory, corrupted the name to 
Bamblona, of which Pamplona is a ftirther corruption. Strabo 
styles it Pompelon, »♦ as though Pompeiopolis," and Hiny (viii. 3) 
caUs its inhabitants Pompdonenses. 

PAN JKOBA, a mountainous district in Afghanistan ; from 
Pers. panj fiy^ Pushto kor a house. 

PANTHEON, Paris, named after that at Rome ; from Gr. 
^avdeiov (itay all, ieoc God), a temple or edifice dedicated to all 
the gods. The Pantheon in Paris b therefore more appropriately 
designated than that in London. 

PARADISE (Fr. paradis. It. paradise, Sp. and Port. paraUo), 
from L. paradisus, Gr. 'trapahicoc, a paradise, also a pleasure 
garden; from Arab, u^^tii firdaws (pi. faradU), which 
Richardson translates a garden, vineyard, paradise, name of se- 
veral delightftd places. Gesenius gives also Heb. DTiE) pheredea, a 
garden, a plantation ; Armen. pardes, a garden close to a house, 
laid out and planted for use and ornament; Sans, parade^a, 
paradi^a, high ground, well tilled, a region of surpassing beauty; 
and he says the Greek word is properly used for the plantations 
and menageries which used to surround the palaces of Persian 
kings. 

PARANA (parafna), one of the principal rivers which con- 
tribute to form the Rio de la Plata, in S. America. Faranh^ in 
Brazilian, means ** the sea ;" paranh ocd, ** the great sea." 
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PARIS. The origin of this name is inrolved in obsemity. 
At a remote period, a wandering tribe, settling upon the banks 
of the Seine, built on the island now called La Gt^ a number of 
huts, which served as a natural fortress ; this they called Lutetis, 
from Celt. Umton-hezi " dwelling of the waters," and themselyes 
Pariaii. Some derive Paris from Celt, bar or par, a frontier or 
extremitj ; others derive Parini from parys, from par, a sort of 
ship, gvfya (in compos, ys) men, i. e. ship-men or sailors ; or from 
par and gwysy "one knows," **\i is known," i.e. a clever people, 
skilful in navigation. " Ce peuple occupait les deux bords de 
la Seine, et, profitant de Tavantage de sa situation, il faisait un 
grand commerce par eau." (Bescherelle,) Lemon, quoting Clel, 
Voc,, says, in anc. Armoric, Parb was called JBarris, from being 
the residence of the twelve judges, or the head seat of justice for 
a great district ; and bar means a place for the administration of 
justice, in Gr. fieipic is a court of justice. The Gr. fiapig or 
fiapiQ has the following meanings: — ^An Egyptian vessel; a 
ship, yacht, canoe ; a tower, casUe, palace, house. Ceesar (lib. 
vi. c. 3) calls Paris, Lutetia Parisiorum ; Strabo (lib. iv. 194), 
Lutecia ; Am. Marcellinus (lib. xv. c. 1 1), Lutecia, and Castellum 
Parisiorum; and it has also been designated Lucotia. The 
derivation of Lutetia from lutum, clay, loam, mud ; or of Parisii 
or Parrhisii from Paris, son of Priam, is ridiculous. That Paris 
was named from its inhabitants, the Parisii, there cannot be a 
doubt ; and, indeed, in some Latin authors, the place itself is 
called Parisii. 

PAROPAMrSAN MOUNTAINS, in India. The name is 
said to be from par and pam, " hill " and " flat ; " the region 
around consisting of flat-topped hills (Montg. Martin), 

PARRET, a river in Devon and Somerset, is said to take its 
name from William de Perrot, who came over to England from 
Armorica in 957, and obtained some lands upon its banks ; but it 
was formerly called the Pedder, and in A. S. Pedreda, Pedrids, 
or Pedridan, whence probably its present appellation. Its A. S. 
name may have been derived from its original Celtic name. In the 
W., pedryd means a quadrate, pedrydctny that which extends four 
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different way t; and tibisnTer may have been named *'Pedryd" by 
the ancient BnUmn, becanse it had four acMirces or four tributaries. 

PASSAU (pauow), a town of Bavaria, on the Danube; in 
L. found written Patavia, Pasaayia, Patavium, and P^ssavium. 
Some authors derive the name £rom Tent, jmim a pass, passage, 
aw an isle; but aa the place was also called Bataya Castra, the 
name is more probably derived from a cohort of the Batavi who 
fought with the Romans, and had a camp here. Batava, Batavia, 
Patavisy Passaria, Passawa, Passaw, Passau. 

PATAGONIA* a district in 8. America. Its native name was 
Chiqua. When Ferdinand Magellan, by whom it was discovered, 
saw the giantrlike people at Port St. Jullien, he called the country 
Patagonia, or land of the Patagons. The Sp. patag&n is a large 
duinay foot. See also Davity, Am6r. Merid., 143. 

fATAMi PATTAN, PXJTTUN, PATN A, in names of places 
in Hindustan, is the Sans, pattana, a town, a city ; as Seringa- 
patam ; properly S^i-Banja-pattanna, ** the city of the divine 
Vishnu." 

PATpipf QSTipt BQW, London, familiarly known as the 
BoWi ''ap ctl^i^ Ijeci^use of stationers or text-writers that dwelt 
ther^ ¥rho wrote and aold all sorts of books then in use, namely 
ABC, with the Pater noater^ Ave, Creed, Graces, &c." (Stow.) 

PATNA, a city of Hindustan. The Sans, pattana is a town, 
city ; ** wheAce Patna in Behar, Futtun in Sindh, &c., as being 
the ci^, or one deserving the appellation." (WUeon.) 

PECKiy^M {pekkutn)^ Surrey, in Domesday found written 
l^ecbehaoi and Pecham. The historian derives the name from its 
^itaa^ioii^; from A* S. peae^ a peak, ham, a village; ^'a dwelling 
on the pefjL or summit pf a hill." 

ri^Jl^ piLi; piLLi;, p;iL, pele, peyll, peill, 

PAILE, in local I^mles in Great Britain, means a fortification, 
jX^fpAj of ea^h i ftomA^e. Brit* Corn* aod Gaul, pill, a strong- 
hold, fortress, secure place. Small towers, usually square, of 
several storiea ix^, hieigh^ ensting in Scotland, cbiel^ in the 
eoqntiea. bpr^eying upon flngland, are caUed Piils. There is 
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Ife Pile of Fondsi^ (ibiiiia wnttm KDe of FoUnj or FouldRy), 
a CMde mFoniea* Lacubire; snd Ibel Gude, Ueof Man; 

FEERLE&S POOL. Sl LdK^i^ f wAw ^ Imm f pOM tj 
bdund this boi|HtaLl,'* Htys PemiBit, "b Ppe dM i Fool, in nine 
altered from dat of FeriOom Pdna, so csoDed, vys old iStow 
(S^ffTcie; 18), from tiie marUba ci yoaAm w)>o had been diovned 
in it io swimming. In oar time it bns, at great frpfiwfti been 
eoarertod into the fineit and most ipa ooo i badiing plaoe now 
known, where permts maj enioy that mnA^ aad iiseAil exerciae 
with wdttj. Here is also an frorilent corerod halh, a large 
pond stocked with fish, a smaD fihmy, a bunliiig green, and 
erery innormt and ntioQal amnaement ; so that it is not without 
reason that the propiietor hath bestowed on it the pvesent name." 

PEI-HO (pt^ko), a liTcr of Chma whidi naes near the Great 
Walland flowa east of Pddn. The name means " idiite livcr ; " 
from Chin. pU, pet, white, dear, ko a rirer.) 

PFKIN', the cqiital of China, from Chin. PSA-isiy, •'the 
northern court," in contradistinction to Nmrn-kimg (Nankin), *'the 
aouthem court." The Cochin Chinese call Pddn, Bae-kmkt 
and Nankin, Nam-kink, Bac means north, nasi sootL 
Kinh is lit. great, and the Chin, kbiff, great, lofty, extensire. 
Others say Nanking or Kiangning is situated in a Talley watered 
by the great river of Kiang. Pekin is divided into two parts, the 
Zin-Tcheou, " city of the throne," the town of the Tatars ; and 
Wailo-Tcheou, *' external town," the town of the Chinese. 

PELOPONNESUS, in anc. geog. a celebrated peninsola, 
comprehending the most southern part of Greece, and now called 
the Morea. The original name appears to have been Apia, from 
King Apis. Peloponnesus (UskoTrovvyja-og) means ** the island of 
Pelops," a hero, who, emigrating from Asia, took possession 
of the country and gave it his name. From UsXo^f Pelops, r^c^c 
an island. 

PEMBROKE (pembrook), a county and town in S. Wales. 
Giraldui sayi " unde Pembrochia caput maritimum sonat," i. e. 
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of tbe xa," an i 

when be thns drwiheii ^aa bie it ^ 

broke Kmndhh opixi an. mie ir VTtinrTt i 

bcTOnd tbe torn, nci^ci in. n ^uk ix lim 

totme, thil Kaii£th m sisi3UBiie?uk:.EniiiiiL'* '^oraB'jveL 

>^« tbe name i^Sen co-cne Kratcr n' ^ae ain: inm. asBom ir 

femfrv, "the bead «r pcauagOL Tiiff~ _»« mi£ in'. ^nmL- 

Lewis, of 3IaDmia»aa, b i£ igiuiuu. :3ac 'iie asL 3miie jl 

W. was Peairwdl, " dte iad rf ^ae immJ' ^u? jeiE-^ mb rf 
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Beea diSm frim Owbl: !i« mn -sm fee, isai in s^bb 
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■eriptire of tbe looEn-. 

PEX, in local anaea h. Wtie^, a :ac V. fun^ sl cEaemEr. 
end, bend, — ■■"— it^ as Pesi AIe, lae use of ^a» -v^utin mwbic : 
Pm Cdii or Ffen T CcJat ti<e i^nd tf ii<e pwt; Fee Zknn w 
Pen jr Daien, tbe bend ef i^iw^i Peoi IJlfaiij^ 1^ and nf 1^ 
kmJe; Pen Mtei, ibe head or ec jMP j i j rfMons; FenntDrfa, liw 
headof tbenunbi P t nmjaiid d. ifae nnHOt xf"^ iaH; Fw 
Fteit,tbe bend efte hil^i 9mttmtA.&xndft l^taatim. 



the gtcen bead, alaoiMa.bm.; FkHhak. the bead of li 
also nom. &m. ; Pralercl, tbe bon^-beul, also nna. f 
aanee, the head of tbe pbon or nllejr ; VatpiA. tbe } 
po«^ well, pit, or lake ; Ponce, tbe bend of d 
Pkim»e,thebMdof tbenfler- See alM 7 ' 

PE'NAMG. an uUnd aaa the Strait* ^ 
Pule]' Ftooang and Pnncc of Walea'* l 
pAUm or pUa an island, pixang 
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PSnang, areca-nut island ; Pdlan Pfsang, plantain island ; Piilaa 
B&bi, hog island. 

PENDARVES, PENDENNIS, PENROSE, &c. See Pen. 

PENMACHNO, a Tillage in N. Wales, named from its 
situation near the source of the River Machno. See Pen. 

PENMAENMAWR^ a mountain overhanging the sea, oo. 
Caernarvon, N.Wales. The name means ** a great pile of stone on 
the top of a hill/' from W. pen a summit, maen a stone, mawr 
great. 

PENNSYLVANIA, one of the United States of America ; 
named from Wm. Penn, who settled there in 1681. 

PENRYN, in Cornwall; "the head of the river, channel 
or promontory." (Com.) 

PENTIRJET, a village in Cornwall ; "the headland" (Com.). 
The W. Pen-Tir Lloegr means the "land's end of England;" 
Pen-tir Ceinion, Cape Clear, in Ireland. 

PENTREF, or PENTRE, in local names in Wales, is the W. 
pentref, the head of a township, a village, a hamlet; also the out- 
skirt or suburb of a city ; from pen head, chief, capital, tref a 
dwellingplace, homestead, hamlet, township, town; as Pentre 
Rhyd Fendigaid, the village of the blessed ford ; Pentre Hobyn, 
Pentref D61 ; Pentre Voelas, &c. 

PENZANCE', a seaport of Cornwall; "the holy headland," 
from a chapel dedicated to St. Anthony, which formerly stood 
near the pier. Pryce translates it "head of the bay." 

PERA, a suburb of Constantinople, derives its name from Gr. 
itspoc beyond, from its position with regard to Galata, another 
suburb. The Turkish name is Ddrt-ySl'dffhie, which signifies 
the place where four roads meet. Tophan6, a third suburb, has 
its name from the cannon-foundry there ; from Turc. tSp-khdnah, 
from tSp a cannon, khdnah, a place. 

PERE-LA-CHAISE {pair-lah-shayz) takes its name from a 
French Jesuit, a favourite and confessor of Louis XIV. He died 
in 1709, and the site of his house and grounds at Paris is now 
occupied by this beautiful cemetery. See Maillet ; also Haydn, 
Diet, Dates, 
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PEBEKOP (perrykop), the Isthmus of. This Slavonic name 
denotes a cnt made through a place, and is applicable to the 
ditch dug her^ in remote ages, across the neck of land at the 
entrance of the Crimea, for the security of the place. The 
Tatars call it Or and Or Capi ; the Greeks Taphros or Taphrse. 
{Bees.) To^foc is a trench, ditch. Pallas says the name is 
deiiTed from a Russian word signifying an entrenchment of the 
Isthmus ; that the Tatars call it Or-kapi, <' the gate of the line 
or fortification ;** and that the only way into the Crimea by land 
is over a bridge and through an arched stone gate, both erected 
at the side of the fortress. See also De Tlsle, Atlas; and 
Ferrand, Crim. 

PERMESSUS, in anc. geog., a river of Bceotia rising at the 
foot of Mount Helicon. Its modem name is the Panitza. Ac- 
cording to some authors, it was named from Permessus, father of 
Aganippe, and was consecrated to the Muses, who are hence 
sometimes sumamed ** the Permessides.'' Le Clerc derives the 
name from Phoen. pheer^metzo, a pure fountain. Pausanias, and 
Tsetses after him, write by mistake Termessus for Permessus. 

PERIGORD {perrygor), a province of France. Its ancient 
inhabitants were the Petrocorii or Petricorii, and their chief city 
was called Petrocorica, or Petricorium. Ptolemy, however, calls 
it Vesfiuuu The name of this people in the fifth century was 
changed to Petrocordii, and their city was called Petricordium, 
from which both Perigord and also Feriguetix, the present name 
of the capital of this province, have been corrupted. 

PERSEPOLIS (Gr.) mentioned by Greek writers after the 
time of Alexander as the capital of Persia ; from nepfrit: Persia ; 
troXic a city. 

PERSHORE, a market town co. Worcester. The name is 
variously spelt Persore, Pearshore, and Pershore, and is sup- 
posed by Camden to be from Periscoran, in allusion to the 
numerous pear-trees which grew in the vicinity. 

PERSIA. Some derive Persia or Persis from the name of one 
of its provinces. Pars or Pars, which at one time constituted the 
dominions of the kings of Persia, and was called by the natives 
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•adlnrhmitJMBlianniuAnwtiteffilim. In the books of Dnid, 
EidiM^ Ac. Penia ii cdfed znm pcrM^ iriiieh 101116 derife fimi 

Ank ^^JJkrmf,hont. Aeeoidingtoo(lienPiU(rt(Ari)iit 

proper name, and the penon beving it was the MQ of AnhiDt tds- 
seendant of Shem. Tlie original name of this coontry wis pn»- 
baUy Part or Porot, which the Arabs, having no j9 in their 

language, oooTeited into Fars. The Pers. has imj^ftnt 

Persia, Psrtlua ; ^jujd P^» ^ ]Murd, also Persia. The pronaoe 
of Fars or Faristan. the ancient Ptorsis, is one of the finest in tbe 
kingdom. It is dirided into twodistinct portions ; the oneciDel 
Gwrwutr, or tbe hot climate or ooontiy ; from Pers. fform, wann, 
hot ; the other celled Sardtir, or the cold oonntry ; from mard^ 
cold. 

PERTH, a Scottish oonntj and dty, the latter sitosted on 
the right bank of the Taj, and found written Bert» Berth, and 
Bertha. The last, its most ancient name, may be firom GsdL 
Bkar^aika (pron. bar^a). " the height of the Tay." See Bhas. 
PETERBOROUGH, co. Northampton; so caDed from in 
abbey and church erected there by Penda and Walpher, kings of 
the Merci. in honour of St. Peter. (Bailey.) 

PETERWARDEIN (—va/dine). Hung. PStervdrad, a root 
built fortress on the Danube, in Hungaiy, is said to derive its 
name from Peter the Hermit, who on this spot marshalled the 
soldiers of the first crusade. (Hung, vdr, vdrad, a castle.) 

PETHERTON, formerly Pedderton, co. Somerset. Both 
N. and S. Petherton are named from their situation on the River 
Parret, anciently called the Pedder or Pedreda, and A. S. ^kh, an 
inclosure. See Parret. 

PHILIPPI, in anc. geog., a town of Macedonia, first named 
Credinas, and afterwards Datus. Philip, father of Alexander, 
on its capture, named it after himself. 

PHILIPPOFOLIS, in anc. geog. a town in Thrace, recognised, 
according to Ptolemy, Philip son of Amyntas for its founder or 
restorer. From Gr, ^/Xjwttoc, Philip, ttoXiq a city. 

PHCENICIA, or PHCENICE, in anc. geog., a country of 
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8mu The Grreeks called it also Sjropheiiiciay to distingnisb it 
tlie country occupied by the Phoenicians in Africa. Bochait 
the name of the Phcenicians from Bene^Jnai, " sons of 
' who are reported to have been famous giants in Pales* 
others from Phcenix, a Tyrian, mentioned in fable, or 
from one Phineas, a Hebrew. The most probable deriTadon is 
from pom^, the palm-tree, which abounded in Phoenicia. The 
name Phoenicia is not found in Scripture in the books written in 
nd>iew, but only in those of which the original is in Greek, as 
the Maccabees and the books of the New Testament. The 
Hebrew always reads Canaan. See Philo, lib. i. 636 ; SynedL 
152 ; Steph. Byzan. ; Matt. xy. 22 ; Bochart, Geog. Sacr. p. 349 ; 
also Calwiet and Geaenius, 

PIACENZA (pe-a-chen'tsa), Fr. PlaUanee, L. Placeniia, a 
town of Italy. Cicero calls it Placentium Municipium. Lamar- 
tiniere says the inhabitants derive its name either from its 
delightful situation, or from its magnificent palaces and straight 
and spacious streets, which make it a pleasant abode. Plaeentia 
comes from plaeeo to please, delight ; thus, pUceo, placens, 
plaoentb, Plaeentia, Placenza, Piacenza. 

PICCADILLY, London. •' Where Sackrille Street was built 
stood Piccadilla Hall, where piccadUlas or tumorers were sold, 
which gave name to the street." (Pennant.) A tumorer is the 
name of the broad flat white linen band falling from the neck 
over the jacket, which succeeded in Cromwell's time to the ruflTs 
of the preceding reigns. " A pickadil," says Blount, " is that 
round hem or the several divisions set together about the skirt of 
a garment or other thing ; also a kmd of stiff collar made m 
&shion of a band ; hence, perhaps, the famous ordinary near 
St. James's, caUed Pickadilly, took denommation, because it was 
then the utmost or skirt house of the suburbs." Others say 
that " one Higgms, a tailor, who built it, got most of his estate by 
pickadillcs, which in the last age were much worn in England." 
" The word picardilir says Cunningham, *• occurs in Ben Jonson 
and several of our old dramatic writers." According to Gifford, 
it U a dim. of pieca (Sp. and It.) a spearhead, and was givcil 

p 
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U t^ aitkk of foppenr fiom a frnded resemblance of its 
«d&mid[ pltits to the biistkd points of a ^letr. 

FIEDMOXT ipttdmmmt\ lu Pitmomie, a district (d Northern 
Itahr formixig put of tlie Sardinui States, is named from its sitos- 
tkia at the ibot of the aooontains ; Irom It. pi^ di wumie, ** foot 
of nMHmtiin/* 

FIERIA, in ane. geoig:-* a district of Maoedcmia and biith- 
pb» of the loosest vhencie thcr are csUed Pierides. Le Ckic 
deriTi» n^£4A ^m a Phoen. word ^^loifying *' tongae,'* ** fniit- 
tfalnes$«'"* Hcsiod (Tlxio^. Hoe SI) menticHis the Pioian groTe» 
and mtkcs JilncmosrDe, which in Greek mesns wuwury, the 
mother of the Moses. 

FIRE, in local names in Lsnoshire, means a peak» somnut, 
ss Rirington-Pike, Cloiogh>Fike, 

FILL, in GlosUTshire, means the month ai a hrook, as Hoise- 
pill. Cow-pill, OldboiT-pill, all on the SeTcrn. See Oimcnd, 
Arch, vol, 29, p. 10. 

FILLY, FVLLY, a tennination td local names in India, as 
CondapiUT, ust he another orthography of Poiy, q. t. 

FIMLKXI. ** The derivation of this word is explained fnm 
the following passage ia a rare (if not nnique) tract, entitled 
JWtrf* from lic^pitelon^ 1 59S . — * Hare at thee, than, my menie 
boTCs, aad hey for old 2>en Pimlfco4 nnt-browne.' Pimlico 
kept a place of entertainment in or near Hoxton, and was cde- 
bratcd for his nut-brown ale. The place seems aflnwards to 
haxe been called by his name, and is constantly mentioned by 
our early dramatists. In 1609 a tract was printed, entitled 
Pimly<^ or Kvnme R^ Or/), 'fit a Mad JTorld mi Ht^fwdm 
Isaac Reed (Dodslcy's Old Playt, ed. Collier, xii. 51) says, 'A 
place near Chelsea is still called Pimlico, and was reaoited te 
within these few years, on the same account as the former at 
Hogsdon.* Pimlico is still, I beUere, celebrated for its foie ale.** 
{Rimbault*) " It seems, from a passage in Lord Oirer^'s Letta% 
that there was a place called Pemlicoe in Dublin. Firalieo ia 
Dublin still exists, as will be seen by reference to nmm'a Imk 
Almanac, where we find 'Pimlico, from Coombe to TV^iqE.^ 



9 at 



Talk." TW nsBK a 
pem-lee, " d« frt slodk.' 

PISA, »c:t tc'TEasMiT. IhL7im&. Tnunrr. utcn:!^ tVrM^ 
mthon VIM Fisc im: bI ^ tgnwr nais^dcmi iurt Ibar. 
Strabo aad FScr ■£?«« ^n: Pb wis iimaa^ W > riunrr 6vac 
ILe-3, ■ dtr ctf £31 in KinmmneBis- 7^ Puae: £;k calW Kn^ 
Alpltftu, after the iiBia> of stc i^^y^ inxii: ^nocb t» Gwt dn- 
was Btnated. TiteiI i\£a, ^ jTl' ars 



See also FGo. Eb. tn. c 3 ; Tdji. Sfa. S. r. 27 ; PuL £!>. iiL f. 1 ; 
Tiig. Getn^. iii. 19 ; .£11. m. 6£U. 

PISEK (prani'), a toim of Bohmiia, naiord from its atnaaoa. 
PireJt is a Boh. word, s^niMn^ ** sand." 

PI8P0BT, on the MoseD^ in Gcnnany, cdebntcd for ita 
TineTardB. Hie name is said to be finm Puami Arf a, " Tlie 
gate of Piso." 

PIT is frequently fbnnd in local names in Seotlaod. In mat 
instances it is the Gael, pit, pitr, a pit or hollow (Ir. jgit, V^.jiytl, 
D. put), firom Sax. pit, or py/, from L. pvlnu, n pit, trdi, 
from ptito, to clean out, from Saus. puth, to wtiiind, to i 
Among other names are the following: — I^ttcucri«f. HtfintiMkl 
PitUver, Pitdinnie, Pitconochie, Pitcorthie, Pitron»ie, PiUlthn1h,| 
In the Orampian range is a tremendous hollow, whicli tha { 
•ants call PiH^n-diabhol, i.e., the devil'ii halo. PUtUpo nij 
"a hollow ahell," from pit, and iUge 1 

PITEA, a sea-port on the Pitea Elv or river, in thi 
Sweden. Lolea, Tornea, Umea, and many other p 
dioana are Bitiutcd on men of the «ain« l 
letter in these nords is the Scaiid. aa, a r 
haps the primary meaning was that of watUr ' . 

PLA8. PALAS, in local names in Wdl 
paUa, a palace ; as Plfts Gwyn, the w 
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PLIXLUOIOX, m mtnmtuii in Tale^ hetrnvea dkc comdin 
at Cardigm «ttd Uautgoineiy. 1^ bbbc h fim^ wiitta 
^TfmiliiDQii And FlmuQiniCiD, coii'im&ou of PiKM-tmmatif " ^x 
fire-peaked inonnteint." &om W. p«m for jkwj, fin^ Um ■ 
pcint, peak, or cooe. 

PLUMBE, PLU34P. A voodT place, or * dninp of tncs. b tfiD 
oaUed ** Flmnp " in the \. of idigluid. See Phap/oi P^en, 
by Tlios. St^tteUm, 1839, Snitees Sodety ; alao toc Linfo. 

PLYMOUTH, ntoated at the bead of a bans fonned bj tbe 
eonllax of die liven Tuuar and Plym with die acft. 

PLYMFTON ST. UAURICE, cmninoDl; calkd Ftymplon 
Uaoiioe or Plympbm Eari, named fiom its atnatioa on ibe 
Fljm ; or rather on a btook which flows into that nxet' Near 
Pljmptoo is Plymstot^. 

PO, L. PocAtf, a liTcr of Italy. Mctradonis, a GnA antkr 
quoted by Pliny (Ub. iii. c 16), aays this mer takes its tamm 
from the trees growing near its source, which distil jUA, aai 
which are called padt in the old Ganlish language. 

POITIERS (jneoy-te^), one of the oldest towns in Praac^ 
and occupying the ate of Lemonum, the chief town of a Cdtie 
people called the Hctooes or I^ctavi, mentioned by Ctaar. Ife 
name was subsequently changed to Pictones or PictaTi.iriMBCcilB 
present appellation, and also that of Pmlou, the jHorioce. IW 
Pictan may hare been the same with the Pict^, in GmL 
PioeaicA, 

POL, in local names in Cornwall, is a Com. word, mffi^/kf 
the top, the head ; also a well, a pit, a pool, a mirj pka^ '■^i 
clayey, &c ; thus, Poldew, black pool ; Pol^aae, Pb||^ tta 
gr^Q top, or green pool ; Polgreau, Pidgicne, fiifftmmt, Urn 
gravel pits ; Polgueul, the top of the field ; Polwhele, tlie pool 
work. 

POLDER. lu Holland and Belgium a peUn- is » tnct if 1 
low land reclaimed from the sea by mean* of high i 
ments. (D.) 

POLGOOTH, POLGOTH, POLCOTH, in Oo 
translate this "the old pool; others "theoU|lll 



FOLBVAS. n Gonnidl, mcvi ds " dn r^ 
ti At linr ;' femi Com. ^aj x p^"^ r«^ « 3i« 

POLT, a *""■'"- ""* at' Iu£ iiMM I iM Ijmx. i 
b a w r iaj i tMU . of C^ Tmh. mA Si. «■£. i 



FOVEIA'XU, an 



roNBICHEKH. a anm in ±ttCm 



FOUTT, B bol D 

yafjl ts pK put* a pKb ; m Bvr Ab- inhilnL -te mu m . « 
tk cndnx of the Otedrn. ■■ m» v« 3inc - .^^k. 1«- 

of tbe ^(H ; Pnt 5 Vnia^ ^Ik bno^ ^ Tfar Jirrr Jytwa. 



t— fcJlMTi|ii ilhr 

Ma. ScB^r. Okd. 

POSTXTKACT, nl 
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Oise, derires its name from the pomi or bridge om ^ fht. 
Coof. 0U8E. 

PONTUS, in anc. geog. a district of Asia Minor, mtae » 
Pontus EuxinuSy or Black Sea. According to Bocun; mi 
country abounded with filberts, and the Phoen. bottkc, a fihoR. 
becomes by permutation pontus, a name which wu aitcnvm 
applied to the neighbouring sea, and in time to all scss ; boc oa 
reverse and common opinion, that the country borrowed ia 
from the sea, seems by far the most probable. The 
called emphatically Pontus, or *' the sea,'* being the 
sea known to the dwellers on its shores ; and the whole cseee 
of coast-liue, as Strabo informs us, was anciently called Pc 
See Bochart ; Phaleg. lib. i. c. 10 ; Strabo I. xiL p. 373 ; 

I'll IF. IlUt, 

1HX)L, POOLE, POLE, in local names in En^and. is 
the W. pwU, Com. poU or A. S. poU pui (O. G. pkmi^ Sv. fii. 
Ice. polir a puddle, Fries, and Plat, pool; D. poel paddk^ 
marsh ; Dan. pol a marsh ; Arm. poul), a pool, from L. 
standing water, bog, marsh, pool. Thus, Liverpool, 
Drailpole, " broad ]>ool ;*' Poole, Dorset ; Reedvpool, Brit. 
poll', from rhtdey-pvcU, " flowing pool," or " tide pooL" 

1*1K>K, 1*0UK, a frequent termination of local 
is the liiud. j%i^ pur, a town, city, from Sans. 
Uyzapuor, Juanpoor, Mulcapoor, Sbolapoor, Cawnpoor, 
Khanpur, the city of a khan ; Chutterpore (Bnndelkliaiid), 
received its name from its founder ; Ghaiipoor, Ike torn af 
Ghazi ; Joudpoor, the city of war (Sans.^WA donjuddk 
battle, war, fight) ; Nagpoor, the city of snakes, froin 
a bnake, a berpent-deity ; Punderpore, properlj Aundr^Nv; 
Serainpure, properly Sri-rim-pur, from Sans, ar^ 
fortune, wealth, goddess of prosperity, also a title of 
and Rama the demi-god ; Sultanpoor, dty of the wiStam^ tte 
name of several towns in India. 

I'dHJCATEFETL, an active volcano, and the 
mountain in Mexico ; from popocani smoke, tepU 
See Teptl. 





l^aee at wbicL J'orti. : sen;, tiii*- iiii 
Ccrdic in tbt mb^ineBuo: c ut-. £»&i:: 
The juaat, bowrre:, ms" mta:. tnnvr ■■ 



FOHTDGAL. Ol tiH t. uooi t>- Ut-. Xnmr 
Biuret toim of GsTb, anppnMU v i ntuy" t4i^ Bit-. 
Cik. Uw K. bmk iunug boK ioiiiu. aior^ 
ihqqni^ Hit noieni Opono-mashu^ tiatt, aac 
dl, " the bsrbanr of GiL' 
■ad Pntopl, «K a&9«i 
■nd fbe tomi wKdo^ga 
SwCala. 

PRAGUE CP'qv), tbe dad aXy of 
Praps, Bolt. PraAa. Il 
a cdebnted diieT muued Uitndiod. 
in 723, and b; Lim nuned. 
HataboiA. 

PRESTON, LuidLfihire, u b 
Edm. Eul at l.uic&«ttr, boo uf 
far Ofiff «r Raacaran Fnan 
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ftom what period it demed the imne of Priest's Town is not 
known. (P. Cye.) 

PR03CE (pitMni), a dtj on the Inwaddi, in Bimuu It is 
csDed bj the nstiyes Pri, The Mnhsmmadans cormpted 2Vi 
into Prtm^ whidi Eoropeans conTerted into Protme. 

PRUSSIA, fonnerij Borossia, i.e.> conntij of the Bonissi, t 
people said to hare been originaD j from Scjrthia, near the soiuoe 
of the Don, and who took possession of this part of Eorope 
after the Groths. Some saj Pmssia is a contraction of Po-Butm, 
i.e. next to Russia ; but if the first part of the name is the 
Slar. po, near, adjacent, the name has probabl j been formed thus, 
Po-Rosi, Borussi, Borossia, Bmssia, Plmssia. 

PRUTH (proot), a rirer of Hnngarj, said to be the 
Parata of Herodotus. In SUt. priid is *' a riyer ;** but we 
have no eridence of the Slaves haying been in Eorope as eailj as 
Herodotus. 

PUNJAUB, or PUNJAB, aprovince of Hindustan, ''theoonntij 
bordering the Jive rivers which form the Indus,'' firom Peis.pai^^ 

m 

" five rivers ;" £^ pan; five, ^-^^ db water. Punj or panf is 

fpund in other names, as Punjsheer, a river and vale, and PoDJ- 
cora, a river, all in Caubol. 

PUR FLEET, CO. Essex, on the left bank of the Thames ; for- 
merly Ponrtefiete or Portflete ; from A. S. part a port, haven, 
Jieoi a place where vessels float, a bay, the mouth of a river, &c. 
See Fleet. 

PUTNEY, CO. Surrey, in Domesday Putelei ; in all subse- 
quent records till the 16th century, Puttenheth or Pottenheth. 
LysoDs calls it Puttenega Amoenum. The Putelei of Domesday 
is probably a mistake of the Norman scribes for Puttenheth. 
The place may have been first named Putten from its wells. The 
A. S. hath, heath, may have been added at a late period. A 
friend of Mantell suggests for the name of Puttenham, Surrey, 
a derivation which may corroborate this. Referring to a village 
near Ghent, called Puttenheim, i.e. the village of weUs, he thinks 
Putteuham, being without a drinkable stream, may be named fi^r 
the same reason. (Flem. pUtte, a well, pi. putten.) 
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FUY-DE DOME (pwe), in L. Mans Dominans, a depart- 
ment of France containing a great number of puys or peaks, the 
chief of which are Mont-Dor and Puy-de-Ddme. Pnj is from 
Celt. ^^4 a peak, or from, the old Aquitanian word peek, puech, 
or puich. 

PWLLHELI (pulle'le), a sea-port, co. Caernarvon; "the 
salt pool ;'' named from the small bay, on the eastern side of the 
great promontory of Lleyn, on the shore of which it is situated. 

PYRAMIDS. From L. Pj/ramU, — idis, from Gr. Uvpai^it, 
— iSocf which the Greeks derive from itvp, fire, from these monu- 
ments having the shape of flame ; but the Greek word is more 
probably from the Egyptian ; or from Heb. niD-^ifeO bar-fnoot, 
" pit of death." 

PYBENEES (pirtyneeg, Fr. peerayncT), the mountains which 
separate France from Spain. Some derive the name from Gr. 
Tfvp, itvpos, fire ; in allusion to a great conflagration caused by 
the shepherds, who set fire to the forests which cover the moun- 
tains. Aristotle makes mention of this conflagration. 



Q. 



QUAEE ABBEY, Eyde, Isle of Wight, is caUed, in old 
grants Quarraria, and is said to owe its name to a quarry in the 
neighbourhood, which supplied the stone for many of the eccle- 
siastical edifices in the southern counties of England. 

QUEBEC. It is said that the Normans, who were with 
Jacques Cartier at the first discovery of Canada, perceiving, at 
the extremity of the Isle of Orleans, a high cape jutting into 
the river, exclaimed in their patois " QuS bee /" for " Quel bee I" 
whence its name. (See Lamartiniere, vol. 8.) Others say it 
was called Quebec by the French, from a district of the same 
name in France. 

QUEENBOROUGH, Isle of Sheppey. On the site of a 
Saxon castle here, Edward III. erected a larger fortress, and 
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Mined the town Qneenboron^ in honour of his ooniort 
PhilipfMu 

QUIMPER (kmt^'^pmrt), chief town of the French depart- 
ment of Finisterre* and andentlj the cajntal of the county of 
ConiouaUes. In the Latin of the middle ages, the diocese esta- 
blished here was called Corisopitensis, from its inhabitants the 
Corisopiti ; but the town itself was called Confluentia. It has 
been suocessiTelj called Quimper Odet and Qoimper Corentini, 
the latter from Corentin its first bishop, and also Civitas Aquik 
and CiTitas Aquilonia. Its name in Bas Bret, is found written 
Kimper, Kemper, and Qemper. The old town is situated in an 
angle formed bj the junction of the two streams called Benaudet and 
(Mel, and is or was surrounded bj ancient walls and towers; accord- 
inglr some authors say Qtiimper in Bas Bret, means ** surrounded 
with walls,** whilst others again state that Qm/iuetUia is a trans- 
lation of its Celtic name> which showed its situation at the con- 
tinence of the streams in question. Rostrenen (Diet, Bas Bret.) 
is ai a loss for an etymology, but thinks the name may mean 
** field of the eagle,** from Celt, kamp or kemp, field of battle, er 
au eagle. Quimper may, however, be from Celt, cynmer, mean- 
ing •• I he coufiueuee of waters," which in Wales gives proper 
naiues to inauy places. 

Ql'llX) {^kt'to)t a proTuico and city of Peru. The Peruvians, 
ai\er several years* struggle, shook oflf the Spanish yoke. The 
name may therefore be derived from Sp. quito, free. 



R. 



RAD FORD, CO. Notts ; from A. S. hreod a reed, /ard^ id. 

RADFORD and R:VDNOR, in Cornwall. Pryce transktes 
Radford " the fern way," and Radnor " the fern land.'' (Com.) 

RAD' NOR, iu Wales, may derive its name from the ferns 
growing in the neigbourhood. The W. rhedyn is a fein; 
rhedynaw^ abounding with fern, a place where fern grows. The 
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M ft port CK jBU&DHiiwc iw ^tt jjimam ^ *- ""ir.'" i 

it niBf vcfl be dwAiw viKUtB', oiEiK ^k ™f : 
£m|iiCBted this iilmd, i^hc w Iibk nrr mr v i 
the m; ud ii Mcm fUa liia ii «b ^^ &■ ^^^ A- 
diff.uthertMofdie aaoinwvn a ikb bole i^Bid jl^^al, 
for the GODTctuence of tbe fiflia^, 
have been enr fomid here^ u th«T Iwre at 
Brotditain), where the Bfmacis, if tl^ had maj M alL ■ 
lure ft stftdm ; and the general opinion se«ms to be dat it « 
called Bam^ate ftom the way or gale here which laai I 
•ea through the chalk chff." Ram&gate may translnle " Ike fi 
Of great gate." Sam, rama, ramat, are very i 
Mgnifymg great, noble, high, height, or eleration. 
in the Brit, is " that which projects or is forward ;" 
project or go forward." Wachter Mys, " ram, rnUir. | 
rd, naiffi, torminua." Chalmers under Hum. giru 
iitdufoeoofaiteepeliff; Bams^^aaa] 
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Item and BonliMdltiievFljiiioiitii; Sm Head, a point of^oate 
to FartmoaUi; Ramsfde. on a point in Laneaabire ; Bamanp 
onapoiatinSkje; and Bam-aaa, an ide in the N. of linnove.'* 

BAXDAL*8 FIELD (BaimoAhoni), ''ao called, becnaeoa 
tlie evening before the battle, Bandal, Eail of Mnm^, and Sir 
BbbeK Cldfoid bad a warm ikirndab hefe.** {Kokl.) 

RAPE^ in Soaaeit is a dmson of a eonntj; an inter- 
mediatf diriaon between a hundred and a ahire, qaitoJHing 
three or foor bmidreds ; from loe. ripp, or r^Rp» a tract or dis- 
tiiet. See Smithy de Bep. Ai^. fib. iL c 16 ; Blmeitiome; and 
Cowel Law Diet. 

RATCLIFF {rmfUf\ a hamlet in the paiiah of Stepney, aetr 
London. A atntom of red earth having been diacor e red here 
during recent ezcaTations, it has been c uuj ec tm ed that BaUHf 
is a oorroption of Bjtd/di^^ its former name. Katcfiflfe is the 
name vi aerersl places in Eog^d. 

READING {r^vHf\ oo. Boks, ancientlj written Bcdmg, 
Reding, Rediogam, Redings, Readinges, and Redingea. Camdea 
derives the name from Anc. Brit, rked ferns, on aocoont of the 
great abondanoe of ferns growing hereabouts ; Baxter, from Brit. 
fit or rhyd a ferry, €tge or ige an island, q. d. rkeadige^ L e. ford 
of the waters, or an insular ford ; Leland, ** from the meeting 
together of other waters with the Hirer Rhea/' There is another 
denTation, from A. S. reA or krek an inundation, img a meadow, 
'' an inundation of the meadow." 

RECULTER, a village on the coast of Kent. The name 
comes, through the A. S. and L. from a Celtic root. The A. S. 
has Raculf, Raculf-ceaster, Raculf-miftster. The Romans, who 
had a castrum here, called it Regulbium* Lambarde thinks the 
name may be from the Brit, racor^ forward, because the place 
projects towards the sea ; EUu-rison says, frt)m one Rac^JiUt 
built a monastery here. Archdeacon Battely deriTes R^;nlbhim 
from Brit, rhag before, gwylfa watching, or frt>m rhag^ and goUn 
light ; '* it having had very early a watch-tower, where no doubt 
lights were kept to direct ships in the night." Baxter derives 
Recuher from Brit, reg ol won, " the point against the waves." 
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** The castle also oommanded a tk-w, not onhr of the German Ooean, 
hat of the mouths of the Thames and Medvar ; on whidi aeooo n t 
it was used as a watch-tover, to disooner the i^ipitMKhes of an 
enemy, and also as a light-house to guide mariners, hr fires 
kindled ererr night ; and this purpose used to he ansmeied 
hj the two steeples of the churdi, caDed the Sistn^ or the 
Beculvers, which fbrmerlr served as a sea-mark for aroiding the 
flats or shaUows in the month of the Thames ; hut. hr the shifting 
of the sands, thej are now said to he no longer useful, and 
mariners rather depend on St. Nicholas* Church, or Monkton 
MiU/' {Bib. Top. Brii.) 

REDAN', a fortificatHm at SehastopoL <* Bedan, sometimes 
written Bedent and Redens, a kind of rampart in the form of an 
inyerted V, haring its angle toward the enemj.'* (P. Cyc^ 
''Bedan, artkU, aitYi/., angles saiUants tcts la campagne qu'oa 
pratique de distance en distance, dans les droonTaDations, afin q[ae 
toutea les parties de leur enceinte se flanquent redproq[ae- 
ment " (Fr.) ; contracted from L. recedemt-is, reeedo, to recede, 
retire, to he separated or at a distance. 

REDRUTH, a town in Cornwall; ''the Druids' town," fiom 
Com. dre dntiik, 

RE6ENSBUR6 {m^gauboorg), a city in BaTaria, named fiom 
the small river Begen, which £dls into the Danuhe neariy oppo- 
site this place. Dr. Bosworth writes it in A. S. BegmeB-hmrk, 
from burh a town, Begnet of the Biver R^en. Wachter asjs 
the Teut. regen means not only rain, hut a rivor, and that 
anciently both ren and regen were in use, and he derma tlMtt 
from rtmieii, to flow. The French call this place, RatisbonMi^ 
the Italians Ratbbona, the English Ratisbon. LamartinHM 
derives Ratbbonne from bona ratis, " i.e. endroit propre pi 
Fabord des bateaux." The Romans at first called R^enah 
Reginum and Castra B^;ina, and afterwards Augusta Tibed 

REG6I0 (redfeo), a city of Calabria, Italy, formeriy Bliq 
and 80 called, it is said, because Sicily was here severed fkom 
mainland by the force of the sea ; from 6r. fntj^yvfu, to 1 
rend. 
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REGIS, :n '.QOi z-i=*5 - ^irm^ -^stara * >i :ae saie, 
"kin:;"',' :'rr-z:i L. -•*. --r*. i. v:^. TTvj Irme R^sis, tbf- 
•nrriy L.rn^ lies:*- • Iv.::^ - 1.-::* ' MiLv.rz:r* 3«c£. Bere 
R«»^*, iM. D'-^re^. a -i::j.:t : z :^f r.^er Sere . xad % licde 
Atrf^m. :)pr;'^nfl ir.cieritiv •a.lr-: :h? Lrzi;. '^iz.s 'liiFQmni Lvme 

REHiATE -/— . :'wrr.:r^- lir-riTc. '^••.rrrv. is oiled in 

.Sjilmon thinks it may "iiavr-* rr\'^i^e*.i ir-^:: :r*e .••xurca jr chmcfan 
prrrtrri hv the Sax«>n.s aoon ixtvr riirir ^vaversi-.m :o Chnscinitr. 
fJainili'ii savi that the name. :i wrrr'^ed rrom riie andent 
laniriacY*, mav mean ■* iht* t'aur5e .^i :he sireizn/* while 
Rr.iv ami othpn cnusiiler :t :o be iehveti. and with cmt 
probnhiliry, trnm the >a\. rw. -•♦•y. ^r?c. a hiige. and ya^^, from 
A fi^te. or bar placpfl ai*ms9 the road skirtinji -he hish ridge of a 
hill now called RtMsrati^ Hill. Brav is also inclined Co think that 
the frate exist od as early aa the Saxon Scane Streec, and he ms 
there are many other places in the Ticinirr, the names q£ whidi 
terminafo in a similar way, and all seemingly deriTed frost a Uks 
rirrnmsraiire. Ft nnjiiircd the name of Reigate about a centnij 
aftf-r tin? romnilafion ot" T't^mi^stLir. 

RKIKJAVIK (i'}ki''i/a'Vn\ the modem capital of Icriand; 
named from «iome hot sprinj^ near it. Reikjatik tfaaalatet 
"steam -town ; '* from Dan. n-^j steam, rig a bay, ford, dlrdfing. 

RFiN'FRFIW, the name of a parish and coontr in ^^n*^r*^i 
appears to have belonged originally to the site and neighbonikood 
of the jirescnt town. CJhalmers says Renfrew ia a Britiah WM^ 
derived from Ciacl. riftn or W. rhyn, a point of land, and /hm 
(W. frair), a flow of water ; " the point of land near the flow or 
coil tin X of the rirers f'lyde and Gryfe.'' The writer in the iStef. 
jicr, of Scot, says this is an appropriate description of the loedilj 
of the bnrgh, and was still more so when these rirera s prsad onlf 
AS they formerly did, and made the lands around the bnig^i^pesr 
like A [)oint amidst the waters. 

HKTIT, A termination of local names in England, ia pmtny 
the A. S. rit/ie, A wAtcr-reservoir, well* fbontain^ 
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''desolate," which the Greeks corrajpted to Sra^icu See tbo 
Slrabo, Pliny, HesyckiuSy and Diodonu, 

RHYL (rtT), co. Flint, N. Wales. About two miles to the notA 
of Rhyl is Rhyddlan (rhudd-Uan), or the red shore, so named froa 
the colour of its site ; and Rhyl may possibly be a contraction of 
Rhyddlan. The W. rhyle means an upper place, a sopaior 
station ; rhydle, a place of passage, a fording place. 

RIALTO {re^wtio) a celebrated bridge over the Grrand Guiil 
at Venice ; contraction of Rivo alio, the name of the isle whidi 
this bridge connects with the isle of San Marco. Bi9o aU§ 
means '* deep stream." 

RICHMOND, Surrey. Its ancient name was Sheen. Heniy 
YII., who rebuilt the royal palace, which had been burnt 
down in 1499, called the place Richmond from his having borne 
the title of Earl of Richmond, in Yorkshire, before his aooessioo. 
The first Earl of Richmond built the castle (in Toikshire), who 
called it Riche-mont, either from a castle in Brittany, or fiom 
its being situated in the most fruitful part of his territory* 

RIETI (re-a-te), chief town of a province of the Papal States, 
the ancient Reate, one of the principal towns of the Sabines^ 
which is said to derive its name from Rhea, otherwise Cybde, 
the patroness of the place. 

RIGA takes its name from a small arm of the Duna, called 
Rige or Ryghe, afterwards converted into the Reising's CanaL 
(Tooke*s Russia,) 

RIGHI (r^ghe), an isolated mountain in the canton of Schwyz, 
in Switzerland. Its ancient name was Mons Regius or Regmm 
Montium, of which its present name is a corruption. 

RING'ERIG'ET, a chain of mountains in Norway, said to be 
named afler King Ring {Ringa Rege), an ancient petty sovereign 
of this part of the country. 

RINGS' END, Dublin. '< The explanation of this apparent 
* bull,' rings^ end, is very simple. Previous to the formation of 
that portion of Dublin which is now called ** Sir John Rogerson's 
Quay," there were great piles of wood driven into the sand, and to 
each of these piles were attached large iron rings for the convenience 
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"white riTer-"' tPrc^. 

RIODE LA PLATA, > rets ^S.Axeia. -£t,- a: 
Mud to have bees k sj^nd 'zj Disr: Gisbu, s urr. 
the oatiTcs broo^^t hi= ^tv;. v^^ 
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Utiuted on ■ rirer (5p. noi, at niha au am of d« Miv aAil 
Janeiro, probablj from the dreainttUM* of iu Jimnuj W fl 
on the feast daj of St. Jannarios (the 1st dxj of J^i^it.) 
prorioce and the riTcr are caCed bv the Datins £ 

RIO NEGRO (tay-gnj. the Dame of semal rircn ■ ^ 
America, means the "black riTcr." (Sp.) 

RIPON, CO. York, found written Ripum, Hripam, '. 
'Bjpoa and Ryponn, ntuated on the River Aire or Ure. ■ 
■aid to derive its name from L. ripa, the bank of a river. 

ROCHESTER, Kent, is supposed to have been fonnded jl 
the ancient Britons, who, as some saj-, called k dter-brgf, {.« 
swift stream, in allnsion to the Medwsj. Caindai i 
the name from Celt, dour water, hrha a ford or bridge. 
Romans oonrerted dtor^hryf, or ilour-hnr^a, into Durobritii> 
■nd Dnrobriris. A Roman eatlrum or camp luiring ttxittud Ii>ti 
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the SaxoDt imported eeoMier into the name, iriuch beeuie Hrat 
esoeatter, Hrofeoeaster, Hioiieoeaster, Bliorcceitr^ Boneccitw^ 
Boooemstre, BoTeoestria, Borecester, and Boifaiaoeaater, wlienceiii 
present name has heen oormpted. Bede demcs the muBBe finaa 
ceoMier the dty, Hrqfes of Hrof, a Saxon chieftain ; and Somas 
from krqf, corered, hecanse enclosed with hills, or rqf, imiiiPtiL 

BODE, a termination of local names in Germany, as Elbinge- 
Tode, Osterode, Wemigerode in the Harts, Attenrode, &c. Bod»- 
land, Bott-land, in 6. means *' deared ground," from rodSn, to 
dig up. See Botd. 

BOEBMOND (roor'numet), a town of the Nethoknda, on 
the right bank of the Maas, at the influx (6. wnmde, month) of 
the Boer or Buhr. 

BOESKILDE {ro^Jdld), a town of the Danish isknd of Zea- 
land, said to have been founded by King Boe, who chose the 
spot on account of the fresh-water springs that aboond in 
the neighbourhood, whence the name Roes-kilde " Roe's mSL" 
The Dan. kilde is a fountain, spring, source. In L. the name is 
found written Fons Rosarum ! 

BOME. The building and name of this city hare been 
yariously accounted for. Some state that a body of Trojan fbgi- 
tives were driven upon the coasts of Tuscany, and at last anchored 
in the Tiber, and that their wives being unable any longer to bear 
the hardships of the sea, on the proposal of '* Boma," one sope- 
rior to the rest in birth and prudence, the fleet was bnmt ; that 
the Palatine Hill was afterwards selected as a site, and a dfy bmlt^ 
which they called Roma. Others say Boma was daiq^ter of 
Italus, or of Telephus son of Hercules, and related to JBneas. 
According to others, Rome was built by Bomanna, son of Uljaaca 
and Circe, or by Romus, son of ^mathion, whom Diomedea sent 
from Troy, or by Romus, king of the Latins, after he had eaqpdkd 
the Tuscans. Even those who assert that the city had il 
from Romulus, are not agreed as to his extraction. Thej i 
us that he and his brother Remus were brought infanta into Italf^ 
that all the vessels were lost except that containing the cliiUR% 
who were saved beyond expectation, and the place after dMM 
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ROSE, ROS, in local names in Cornwall, is the Com. roe, 
rS$, a valley ; as Roskilly or Rosgilly, the grove in the valley ; 
Rosevallan, the apple valley; Roscrew or Roscreece, the cross 
in the valley ; Rdsvean, the little valley ; R6smean, or Rosm^ 
the stony valley. 

ROTH'ER, the name of several rivers in England ; espedally of 
one in Yorkshire and of another in Sussex, whence Rotherbridge 
and Rotherfield. Some derive the name from G. roth, rothen, red ; 
but Whitaker, with greater reason, from Celt, yr-odre, a limit, 
boundary. Rotherwas, on the Wye, co. Hereford, may, however, 
mean " red water." (G. rothes-wasser.) 

ROTH'ERHAM, co. York; "the ham or dwelling on the 
River Rother." It was called in Brit. Tr Odar (from which 
Rother has been corrupted), *' the boundary," obviously reflected 
in the Roman name of this station, *' Ad Fines.*' See Rother. 

ROTH'ERHITHE, a parish in Surrey, near London, and 
bordered by the Thames ; from A. S. Rethra-hythe, from hyth, 
a port, haven, or wharf, rethra, or rothra, of sailors. Others 
translate Rotherhithe " The port of the boundary" between the 
people of Kent and the Trinobantes, and they derive Rother from 
the Brit, yr odre or odr, a boundary, limit. (See Rother.) 
Rotherhithe is frequently called Redriff, and this pronunciation 
appears to have prevailed as early as the thirteenth century. 

ROTTEN ROW, a carriage-drive in Hyde Park, London, may 
have been called either Route du Rot (Fr.), as being appropriated 
solely to the king's use, or Routine Row, as the scene of religious 
processions. Some say that old or rotten buildings stood along 
the thoroughfare. 

ROTTERDAM takes its name from a dyke or dam erected at 
the junction of a small stream called the Rotfe with the Maas. 
Conf. Amsterdam, (Amstel-dam), Schiedam, Zaandam. 

ROUEN (roo'-ow^), the chief town of Normandy, in A. S . jRoM«ii, 
was originally called Rothomagus, afterwards Rothomagum, and 
then Rothomum, whence its present name ; thus, Rothomum, 
rothem, rouem, Rouen. Although thename Rothomagus is Gauhsh, 
and the city appears to be of very ancient origin, neither Caesar 
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nor any of the Bonum writers make meiition of it. Ptdem j 
18 the first who has noticed it. Beioains sajs Magos, son and suc- 
cessor of Samothis, first king of the Granls, laid the foondadons of 
the town, and called it, after his own name, whidi in Celt, signifies 
" boilder ; " bnt this does not account for the first syllable roto. 
According to others, Bhomns, son of ADobrox, serenteenth king of 
the Graols, enlarged the town, and prefixed his own name to that 
of the founder, whence Bhomomagns, Bhotomagos. Others derire 
the name firom an idol called Both or Bothon, anciently worshipped 
here, and Camden firom O. Gaul. rt'M, '' a ford or passage of a 
riTer;" but, says Huet, if this be so, the place must hare been 
first called Bithomagum ; and Lamartiniere doubts whether any 
ford has existed here, and he considers the name compounded of 
JSoto, for Botobeccum, the L. name of the little river Bobec, 
which has its source in a neighbouring hiU, and Celt, magus or 
«M|^tMi atown ; thus Botomagus, " town on the Bobec." 

BOUMELIA formerly comprehended all the countries which the 
Greek emperors possessed in Europe, Asia, and Africa. Raumelia, 
or rather RoumUi, is a Turkish corruption of Bamania, and at 
present signifies all the country which the Turks possess in 
Europe, especially Thrace and Bulgaria. Lamartiniere derives 
JRaumelia, which he translates '* Bomanie Grecque," from Bum, 

and 'EXXi^y Greek. The Arab. ^ . . rum is used to designate 

alike Bome, Greece, the Turkish empire, Boumelia, and Asia 
Minor. 

BOUSSILLON (roou'ee-yonff), an old province of France, 
takes its name from the ancient town of Buscino, a Boman colony, 
and capital of the Sardones. Buscino is supposed to have stood 
about two miles from Perpignan. 

BOVEBEDO {rovarc^do), a town in South Tyrol ; It. Rove- 
reto, G. Rovereithy L. Roboretum and Roveretum; from It. 
roveritOy a place planted with male oaks ; from rdvere, the male 
oak, from L. robore (robur), probably the red or scarlet oak. 

BOYD, BOYDE, BOD, BODE, in local names in England, 
as Huntroyd, Holroyd, Murgatroyd, Orraeroyd, Ormerod, 
denotes ** land lately reclaimed and thrown into cultivation *' 
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(sjnonymoiis with assart, assart). These names are fiom As 
pnmiicial verb rid to dear or grab up* Terra rodrntm, lode ]sn4 
was so called in Of^position to terra bowfta, Le. andeirt cndosis 
which had been from time immemorial onder the plough and wai 
measured bj the qnantitj which one ox could plough in a seasoa. 

BOTSTON9 CO. Herts, supposed to have had its origin in the 
reign of William the Conqueror, and to deriTe its name from s 
cross erected in the highway by the Lady Boyaa, comrteas cf 
Norfolk. A monastery having been estabKahed here shoftljr 
afterwards by Eustachius de Mere and others, which led tothe 
erection of houses, the place acquired the appeDation of Bojse's 
town, whence its present name. 

RUABON or RHUABON, a small town in N. Walea, ntosted 
upon a hill, at the junction of the roads from Oswestry and 
Llangollen. In W. it is written RMvhab<m, frxmi rAticr, a slope 
or side of a mountain, and Avon or Abon, the name of a smsB 
riyer on which it stands. Rhiw forms the names of many 
places in Wales, as Rhiwlas, green slope; Bhiwfelen, yellow 
slope, &c. 

RUD or ROOD, in Persia and India, is the Pers. *^jj rid or 

rddy a river, torrent, especially a river which loses itself in sand. 
Ispahan stands on the Zindarood, Richardson interprets *' zin- 
dah, alive, living, life, great, huge, terrible, name of a river which 
flows through Ispahan." 

RUDSTON, CO. York, named from a large red stone found 
there ; from A. S. red, reod, rude, red, stan a stone. 

RU6EN {rergen), an island in the Baltic, belonging to Russia, 
and the last asylum of Slavonian idolatry. The name may 
be in some way connected with Rughevit, an idol found in this 
island, and supposed to have represented the god of war. One of the 
highest eminences is called Mount Rugard. The Su-Goth. ruga 
or ruka. Ice. hruga, is a heap, pile. 

RUHR'ORT, a town of Prussia, at the conflux of the River 
Rohr with the Rhine. G. ort a place. 

RUNHAM, CO. Norfolk, may have been formerly called Ron- 
holm, from Ice. runn or hrunn, a bush, holm an isle. The first 
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sellable in Banlian and Ronton, in the same eoanty, maj also 
come from the same root. Bdlesbj may be from Hrolfar BoBo, 
and Dan. hf, a town, borough ; Thrigbj, (pron. iris^be) from 
TrygS^9 the s<m or frither of King OlaTe the Saint. (Thoe is 
Saint Olave^s Bridge near Yarmoath.) BillodLby (pnm. InUo'-he) 
WMj oome from Dan. hUag^ an endosnre, or may be in some way 
connected with the A. S. form, hiElg a bnlgii^ belly. The hundreds 
called East and West Fl^g, were formerly one island, almost dirided 
in two by a chain of lakes now called ** Broads.** Fl^g is pro- 
bably comiected with D. vlak flat, or Dan. Swiss and O.Jlekke, an 
nnwalled borough. Yarmouth was so before the Conquest. (Ret. 
Bdw. GiUeti, Vicar of Runham.) 

RUNNEMEDE (niwiy— ), between Staines and Wmdsor, the 
qpot where Magna Charta was signed ; found written Running- 
mead, Runemed, Runemeid, Rendmed, Redmede, and Rennemede. 
Some derive the name from A. S. ritit a letter, also council or 
dehberation, vued a meadow. ** Rennemed, quod interpretatum 
Pratum Concilii, eo qu6d antiquis temporibus ibi de pace, regni 
saepius concilia tractabantur.** (Matth. JFestm.) " It may mean 
* the bushy meadow ;' from Ice. rutin or hrunn, a bush." {Rev. 
Edw. GiUett.) 

RUSSIA. Some derive the name from rouda^ a local term 
signifying that the country had been peopled by various nations* 
The Rev. Alexander Jones, under Rdsh {m^'i) head, chief, says 
that in Ezekiel our version has regarded this name as an appeDa- 
tive, and accordingly transcribed it "chief prince," but the 
Septuagint and other versions took it for a proper name, and 
therefore rendered the passage (See Ezek. zxzviii. 2) "the 
Prince of Rosh, Meshech and Tubal," and that most probably this 
is to be understood of the Russians. Gresenius under Ro9kf tdla 
us that the Russians were mentioned by Byzantine writers 
in the 10th century, under ol 'Pwc, as dwelling to the N. of Tanms. 
According to Bochart, the Arabs call the River Araxea, Rho$^ 
and the name may have been applied to the settlers on its btv^ 
and to the neighbouring district. He says further, that the 1 
sians and Muscovites may be the same as the Rhos and II 



1 
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of Eiekiel, and that the Rhos or Rnarians, haTing crossed the 
Araxes and oocapied the TaoricChersonesey first called it after their 
own name, Rhos. The Roxolani of Plinj, without dooht lefosto 
the Rass or Russians. Bochart says Roxolani or Rkoxolm n 
a compound of Rho9 or Rhox and Alani (Akmnt), and that thej 
were so called, from dwelling ahout the Lake MaeotiSy hetweea the 
peoples called the Tauri and the Alani. By some Arabic writers 

the Russians are said to be referred to under iw^j ^' See 

Bochart, Geog. Sacr. ; Greog. Nub. ; Ezek. xxzviii. 2, 3, and 
xxxix. 1.; Fosslan's Bericht iiber die Riissen, p. 28, Petersb. 
1823. Conf. Von Hammer, Orig. Russ. Petersb. 1827, who also 
compares the nation Ra99 mentioned in the Kuran, sur. 25, 40, 
50, 12. 

RUTHIN, N. Wales. The castle was caUed Rhudd Din, "the 
red fort," from having been built of stone of a brick-red colour. 

RUTLAND, in Domesday Roteland, is considered another 
rendering of Rode-land, " cleared ground ;'* or of Rutt-land, a 
country with deep valleys and abrupt undulations of surface. 
Mlth regard to the western district around Oakham, Uppingham, 
and GlastoD, which is said to have been called Roteland or Bed- 
land before the Norman Conquest, it may be observed, that the 
red loamy soil which is supposed to distinguish it, is observable 
also in other parts of the country. There is a ridiculous fable 
that one Rot cleared the whole county in a day. See Roue 
and RovD. 

RYDE, a seaport town in the Isle of Wight, situated on the 
shores of the Solent. Ryde is a corruption of its ancient name. 
La Rye, which may have meant the place " on the bank of the 
river.*' See Rye. 

RYE, CO. Sussex, in L. records called Ripa, and considered by 
some to be the Portus Novus of Ptolemy. Camden derives the 
name from Norm, rive (L. ripa), a bank ; others from A. S. 
rhee, rhe, ree, or Brit, rhy, a river or bay, and they instance 
St. Mary Overie (Overy), Southwark. Teake says "it may 
mean the place where the rivers Rother and Ree were vet 
fordable, or the situation of the town in the bottom or middle of 
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t huj made hj the sea, between tlie difT at Beachy and that at 
Folkestone^ whence the sea oyer against Rje, and near the shore» 
is stiU caDed Bye Bay ; nor will I affirm that the name eame 
from the rimlet Rie ronning by the foot of '^l^ndielsea Hill, nor 
from rhe or ree sometimes used for a river ; though the river of 
Bother on the east, and the creek of the sea like a river, ruoning 
op on the west, into the comitry between P^asmarsh and Udimer 
— meeting together with the said Bee, and running out to sea at 
the south-east (and formerly more south) side of the town — 
might be supposed to have occasioned the name.*' The late 
Mr. Curteis derives the name from Gr. psw, to flow; Hoi* 
loway says its most ancient name Bie or Rhie, Latinized into 
Bhia or Ria, is from rie, a bank of the sea, a bank adjoining to 
water: the original word very well applying to a rock in the 
midst of the waters, and the Sax. ree, rhe, rey, a river, being 
inappropriate, as at that period, the sea at all times of tide» 
flowed round the base of the rock, and no river was visible, the 
Bother and Exden having flowed into the ocean at Lyma, and 
the Brede with the Tillingham, much higher up the country. 
Nor does he deem the Brit, rhy, a ford, applicable, as no ford 
existed in those early days, while the word bay would not be so 
descriptive of the nature of the spot, as rie, a bank or clifl; which 
it really then was ; it being in its original state a rude isolated 
rock, having its base at all times washed by the sea. 



s. 

8AALFELD {sat—), a very ancient town in the midst of the 
Thuringian Forest in Saxony, named from its situation on the 
River Saal, and G.feld a plain. There is also Saalfelden, near 
Zellam-Zee, in Austria. 

SAARDAM {mo/—), sometimes written Zaardam and Zardan^ 
a town of Holland, near Amsterdam, remarkable for the hot h 
which Peter the Great lived in 1696, while working at a 
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thipwnght. The correct appellation is Zaandam, i.e. dam of Ac 
Zaan. It ttands at the junction of the River Zaan with the T. 

SACY FOREST, co. Northampton ; for Saleey, fnmi L 
talieetum, a place where willows grow ; from talixt a willow tne. 

SAFFRON HILL, Holbom, London, was formerly a put of 
Ely Gardens, and derives its name from the crops of affirai 
which it bore. ( CunHinffkam.) 

SAFFRON WALDEN, co. Essex, so called from the gicit 
store of saffron growing there ; from sqff'ron, wall, and Sax. dm i 
dale. {Bailey,) Walden is more probably from A. S. weM a 
wood, den a valley. A great quantity of the saffron plant ms 
formerly reared either in this place or in its vicinity, hut the col- 
tivatiou has been long abandoned. 

SAHAGUN («a AoAmk), a smalltown nearVaUadoUdtin^MiDt 
derives its name and its celebrity from Saint Facundua, who mi 
martyred there in the second century. The name may have ocNne 
thus : — San Facundo, phacundo, hacundo» hagundo, hagaui Snh 
hagun, Sahagun. 

ST. ALBANS {awlbuns), co. Herts, named after Alban, an 
emiueut citizen, who suffered martyrdom in the persecation under 
Dioclesian. In his honour, a monastery for 100 BenedictuM 
monks was erected in 793 by Offa, king of Merda. 

ST. ASAPH, CO. Flint, N. Wales. According to Kahqi 
Tanner, Kentigem, Bishop of Glasgow, being driven out of 
Scotland, founded an episcopal seat and monastery here, about 
the middle of the sixth century, and became the first bishop. 
Upon his return into Scotland, he made St. Asaph hia successor, 
and from him both the church and place have since been called 
St. Asaph. Situated on the slope of a pleasant eminence between 
the Rivers Clwyd and Elwy, it was first called Idwn Shayf Le» 
Church Elwy. 

ST. BEES, Cumberland, so called from St. BegBit >n Lnk 
virgin, who lived a solitary life there. (Bailey,) 

ST. CLOUD (cloo), near Paris, derives its name fh>m CUodo- 
valde, one of the three sons of Chlodom^re, king of Orleans^ who^ 
having embraced a monastic life, retired here in the sizih c ento r y* 
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This prince was afterwards canonized, and his name, corrupted to 
St. Cloud, was giTen to the town where he passed his life and 
was buried. 

ST. DENIS (Mnee), formerly St. Denys, near Paris ; a con- 
traction of St. Dionysins. It was anciently only a small hamlet, 
called Cathuel, or Vicus Catulliacns, from a lady named Catulla, 
who collected and interred here the remains of SS. Denis, Rustique, 
and Eleuthdre. On this spot the Christians afterwards built a 
commemoratiTe chapel, and upon its ruins, St. G^eri^e, about 
the year 469, caused a church to be erected in honour of St. 
Denis. See Lamartiniere, quoting Piganiol, Descr. de la 
France. 

ST. OILERS, CRIPPLEOATE. On approaching Cripple- 
gate, says Pennant, ''is the diurch of St. Egidius, St. Giles. 
That name always imports something of beggary ; accordingly, 
this gate received its name from the number of cripples and beg- 
gars with which it was haunted formerly. St. Giles was their 
patron ; he was a noble Athenian, and so charitable as at length 
to gnre away the ^ery coat he wore on his back, whidi he 
bestowed on a sick b^gar, who no sooner put it on than he was 
restcnred to health. The same legend relates also to St. 
Martin.'' 

ST. GRAAYENZANDE {grmfnzaai^dd), a Tillage situated 
in a sandy district near the Hague. It was formerly the residence 
of the Qramm or Coonts of Hofland, who, according to the una^ 
mmous ofMnkm of the old writers, kept their court here before 
l¥]Diflm founded a palace in the Hague. (See Hedendaagsche, 
Hist. Tan T^;enw. Staat, &c., toL 16, p. 514.) D. graafuL earl, 
covnt, ztmd sand. 

ST. HEMKR8 {Myerg), the chief town of Jersey, takes its 
name from one of its diuidies,whidi was either dedicated to, in 
fiiondedby. Si. Bilarins* 

ST. HONORAT, a small island near Toulon, is named from 
the eddmted conrent fimnded there in 410 by St. Honorat, the 
mins of whidi are still to be seen. 

ST. lYES, CO. Cornwall, originally St. lie's, from Jia, **% 
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woman of great tanctityy who came hither from Ireland aboat the 
year 460." 

ST. IVES. CO. Huntingdon : '* St Ives, Saneti Iwmis, a place 
in Huntingdonshyre^ not farr from Ramsey, wheare lyved some 
tyme Jooit, the By shop of Persia, or els was buried in that place, 
or both." (Lambarde.) 

ST. KITTS, one of the West India Isles, properly St. Chris- 
topher's, from Christopher Columbus, who discoTcred it. 

ST. MAL'O, a seaport of France ; from St. Malo or Maclow, 
a disciple of St. Brandan, and who, according to the French 
writers, in the sixth century embarked at the port of Aleth, near 
St. Malo, in order to discoTer La grande Isle (the New World). 
But see Jomandes, de Orig. Gk>th. ch. 1 ; Mir. da Mond. p. 2, 
ch. 5 ; and L'Esprit des Joumaux, t. vii., 1781. 

ST. MARY OVERY, Southwark, formerly Overie, i. e. "over 
the rie," over the water or river, with respect to London ; from 
A. S. rJiee^ rhe, ree, rey, Brit, rhy, a river. 

ST. OMER ((Mnare'), a town of Artois, in France, ancientlj 
Sitieu, took its present name in the ninth century from a monas- 
tery founded there by Saint Audomarus, bishop of Terouenne, 
who was buried in the church of Notre Dame. The name Audo- 
marus has been since corrupted into Omer. 

ST. PETERSBURG, named after Peter the Great, by whom 
it was built (G. burg, a castle, town). 

ST. POLTEN, a town situated on the high road between Linz 
and Vienna. The name is contracted from St. Hippolytus, and 
is found written Sampoltanum Oppidum, i.e. Saneti Hippolyti 
Oppidum. 

ST. THOMAS'S MOUNT, in the British district of Chin- 
gleput, Madras presidency. "According to tradition, the hill 
called Little Saint Thomas's Mount was the scene of the mar- 
tyrdom of Saint Thomas, whose apostolic toils are thought to 
have extended thus far." {Thornton.) 

ST. TROND, a town near Tirlemont, in Belgium; from 
St. Trudon, who founded a monastery here, and gained great fame 
by the working of miracles. 
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A£riai ; Iran -^""^^ ' ^-^ aorv^ ^ Iwrg^ Tunii ftsBSSiDE' i£^ urtsgiP, 
a dcaert. Saisr^ miior. -Higinrtw^ szemAne 'raDtK* & jioEDrj^ 
SALKSBITKT («BriZr — ^ ec '^Ihi^ :6niiiL 



libfi, Qaiuliiini^ StMnAxB^j. fJHtPWiirM^ fannnirri^ SHkesftni^ Safis* 
biriy lilHifcwij. and aMtomiBrvu anc oblec in L. S 
Sr B. Colt H«« ft Viir.. WJtBL. -vjL. i. jl SUF*^-^ -fleBsva dkr 
fr fffn A^ SL jbht Anr^ ^{jv^^ i^ xpwi. j "^ <& '&t ixhrb ;'*' aadt sijrs 
Bnkr, "tkcuiiittiNiiai siaoi ipiiii i HE -vi^KVf- aii> mtn-m^ b«fc 
it is nam staatot m m ^vaQfr^ mifi & lick- ivDEk riDs fAnm^ tke 
stmts.** L,ve <iairMi&'dK: ianns:'bnniJknL.w6r-^mti 
and fari atnwm. 

SALOXm, m csOT nf EorcpBrn Tn^orr, fumnjli 

r, m tomengiirHg'TOfes a flMter tiT IVijryilri tbe Gifaft» 
Its naime Q» ni£9nktemca, -vioob ^(w a^ 
into Salonica,amd las auK leemcmTi^nKidiiT 

SAljOP(<*riy),inLjSBlqpgjfrQip jiigiyyui JaiMyayoraMM 
cormptiaB of SerMtm-imorie, Lc ShmvUmr, q. t. 

SALTHILU ^BKT Etxm, Bik^ IvobaUhr noMd froat tlie 
mooej coDcclBd far liie Wrs ad ilc Ejdgb Mootca^ caDcd **aalt 



»» 



SALZBUBG <MZCr'i«rr), a tonm in Ansoia^ qq the Salou « 
riTcr probaUr so calkd hum lisizkg and Aofaiii^ thivm^ sah-oune 
districts ; from G. aa£r nk. 

SAMARIA, Gr. Xg^;^.a;^.a, in anc ge<^. a ciHinirr and cilv 
of Filrstmr, b c ia ee u Judca and GaHW, b said u> be imuak^ ifKMU 
Shomroo, a hill between Tabor and the Lake of Iteuuasareib* 
ShomroQ is supposed to hare been uan^ed tiwui iu o«uer« 
Shemer, of vhom it was bought by On^ri, King of UmeK for t>KO 
talents of silrcr. " Omri built a dtv, and called if atUr the \\Awe kM' 
the hill, and from his time it became the metn>|H>U5 of f he i\UJ^lom 
of IsraeL In after ages the name of this eapiiAl \^a« AKHV|>(ed ma 
the name of the kingdom.*' Samaria, lu^wever. boiut; meulioni^d m 
the Second Book of Kings, half a cent urv In^forv fW Www of i>miu 
it is more reasonable to presume thut, ah p^^'^u* .«Ao«m«n'«« iuoauk h 
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wttdi-tower* wttdi-hcighty this hiU was named on that 

from the Terb skawutr, to watch ; whence also Shemer nu^ hut 

receif ed his name. 

SA'MOS, one of the Sporades, in the Grecian Areh^wisgB. 
This island was in anc. geog. called Samos of Ionia, to distingiuk 
it from Samos, commonly called Samothrace (and now hj the Tmb 
Samothraki), near the Dardanelles, and Samos in CephaDemi. 
According to Strabo, it was called Samos from a hero, who wis s 
native of the oonntrj. Other authors, quoted by Strabo, say that it 
has its name from the Sase, a people of Thrace, who settled hcfe. 
As, however, the island is full of eminences and predpioes, it wu 
doubtless named on that account. The Phoenicians, who first 
introduced colonies into Greece, caUed all high places Samos or 
Samoi. Bochart says there were four places of this name ii 
Greece, and that they were all in high situations. He acji die 
Carthaginians called the heavens, samen, and the Hebrews caDel 
them samajun^ and he derives both from the Arab. §amM, to 
project, to be prominent, to be high. Richardson translates As 
Arab, samd-a, heaven, altitude, eminence, and samd signifiea to be 
high ; samdmin^ high. 

SAN DON, CO. Kent, from A. S. sand sand, and hma town; 
" a sand town, or sandy town." 

SANDWICH {sandmdj), co. Kent, found written Sandwic, and 
Soudwic. It was anciently called Luudenvic, as being the port of 
landing for London. The name was afterwards changed to Sand- 
wic, i.e. the sandy town, whence its present name. 

SANTAN'D£Il, a seaport town of Spain; from Sant Anders, 
i.e. St. Andrew. 

SANTAllEM, a town of Portuguese Estremadnra, situated on 
the Tagus ; from Sant Irene, a virgin and martyr, whose body 
was miraculously found here, and whose anniversary is celebrated 
on the 20th of October. 

SANTIAGO (*an^^-a>), in S. America, for Sani I09Q, 
i.e. St. James. 

SARAGOSSA, a city of Spain ; Fr. Sarago9se, Sp. Zaragogm, 
Ft was a flourishing place under the Romans, and being coloniied 
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SAItA'WAK ; i DTCTmK c- is- ""^ '_■ mois: rrre. jii 
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the ScmCb O: PuoOST mrnrr- jtrm lUTJiS:. ^ 
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Amu i^9t> * ioaaaa.. 

SABSEBOntCr iMr'MPvr,; a. 3lMHt. "Mn 
SABSEBRtJCE t«v'«r<M£^ a. fan^a^. "n 

Sure." 

SASKATCHETAIE, kinv rfliMa j—il 

SATE (*t), »ri— rf Hiin^j i C Am.!. 

BAXOKT (G. Farkwmy, &e aiM i j 



euiiad ; fttn TeoL rfprl. nbboj, ■■ 

Bibt> (G«UhAh) ; &am d>ar rqvtei oiigi 

i» the lodns i fraoi Ma 

Genim tribca wbo led a mndc Bfe; «(j 

M«w (A. 8. tgt), a phater. po«eMr (^ 

however, are with gital>> probkhOitj 

a StTthic people mta&mtd b; Pudcnj, 
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io iH^ kiimu, apce as Id their locifitj. FUsay calls them 
tbr !^— — ■t»»^ «id Scnbo cdb tlidr territory Soxao-lyijy and 
Xxauxj-Ty^. DioaionB Srahn^ apfting of the ScythianSy says 
thcT diadii^aah g^«^^*^^ «* * bj pttinBlar names ; some are called 
Skk» odben Haasagetcs* and ocliers Arimaspes. Sharon Tomer 
dnms ^Saxoa** £ram SmJtm-^mmm, ''sons of the Sakai" (Saoe). 
See DiotL Sic Eb. iL c. 43; Strab. fih. ii. and lib. xi.; and 
F!m. Qb. tL cc. 9 and 17. 

SCANBEBOOX'. ASCANDEBOON% or ALEXANDRETTA, 
a seaport in the X. ai Syria, at the head of the Gulf of 
Siaoieroon ; a camptioa ai Mtxmmder (the Great), by whom it 
wa:s l!banJ«ed. 

SCANDINAVIA, the gcMfal term for Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark Proper, is mer^ an extension of the original namei 
which in the middle ages was written Scania, Scanzia, Scanlsa, 
and Scandia. The following derirations hare been suggested, but 
are not satisfiKtorr : — ^Teat. jnourai or ^dimusen^ castles, intrench- 
ments, becmose the inhabitants conToted into fortresses, the 
steep rocks of the conntrr ; see-kamie, the sea-coast, showing 
its maritime potsition; and Scwtieu^ the name of a mythical 
Roman soldier ; nor will sam-^, ** beantifal island," as the name 
b found written in A. S., afford a solution. The most reason- 
able supposition is, that Scandia has its name firom its inhabitants, 
the Scandi, like Dauia (Denmark) firom the Dani, Grermania firom 
the Germani, and Gallia firom the Galli. This is the opinion of 
Wachter, who deriTes Scandi firom Gr. rxr^vurfcu^ i.e. inhabitants 
of tents, from a7ci;>:x, to pitch a tent, dwell ; and he says that the 
Laplanders, the ancient inhabitants of Scandia, and driven by 
the Saxons into the interior, also liye in tents ; and that this 
etymology explains why those of the Grothi who enaigrated 
from Scandia, or Scanzia, called the nearest German places, Goti- 
scanria, that is, because they there fixed their tents. Wachter 
derives the termination " atia " from Teut. ov, terra, and says 
Scandinavia means '' the land of the Scandi." The name may 
have come thus, Scandi, scandia, scandau, scandauia, scandaria, 
Scandinavia. 
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here as misiiviiLries i:. ilt :— iiZ; trr*. 

SCHWALBACH .«^. .-...". uA . & sr^tl r«a^~T TiiBtt in 3 
Germany; "the swaZi^wa" brxk,"" itZ'Zl G. «£Atf^A^a 
a brook. 

SCILLY ISLES, situated near the Land's End, 
They were known to the Greeks under the name of the 
Ausonius is the first writer who calls them " SiUiiue Innl 
Some derive Sillina, of which they say SciHy is a corrapdan, ^ 
«V^fl, the Corn, for "conger;" others from sutteA, a 
word signifying "the rocks consecrated to the sun" 
latter derivation, says a late writer, will be probably adc^ 
the traveller who has beheld these islands from the Land*t 
sunset, when they appear as if they were imbedded iv 
luminary. Solinus, however, calls them SUan, 
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iieeii intenTMl '.ixar tiiev ^erc at «3ne "rime inhabired and receiTsd 
r.iieir iiimi* r'rniii "lie Silurcs, a natiua it Iljeric jri^jin. 

SiriNDE. S[\DE, or SIND, ;i pan oi Hindustan watered 

•IV 'iw. Luiaa or 'Siudtisi. <jrilciir.bt -fav? «yit/, luvihooj are rerr 

■liii Elimi. wonis iiirnityiuir the ^*a: tliac <«f*'/»i, W'iA, mean dirk, 

nui, .1 tariff, rivnr, ic, and :iiac lie can ^iasilj ievslof e -le *jAu/ui, 

^«.t J I'L.VND, ■' land or riie '5t:t;ri or Scots.'' See Scythta. 
'^^ r.T ARI. .1 suburb ot Cimrsraiicinopie, on the A^iadc shore 
?r' 'ill? Bi).*«nlii:nis ; trjin Fan. un/nit/Jr, an envcv, messenger, 
.vii:".iT. •• S«:!irari 'xm :u reniDce oiiriods wiian ir i* a: this ckv, 
-.ill.' ;-i'.sr-Trar:iii rl.T A.-jiari*: ccurier'*. me zrean rendezvocs cf all 
.•:i:"i -Li.i ;'r:i.'sMMi:.::x rV'.Mu Eur»}po, and the ipct whence all tra- 
V ][A'n :'r:ni <.'.;iisranriuople no -Jie ELut comtneace tiieir jcnmeys." 
( 1/ <.■•■• .'7. Sciirari i:i Eur«:p»i:in T'.irkev is the ancient Scodra- 

>» Y LLA, I .Ian:^in-Mi3 cii:jt»;r or' rocks between Icalvand Sicilv; 
ua:!'»M' :V:':: a r'ahnLiii ica-En«?n"5ter. r:t-.V'j:, or, sajs Bochart, 
•*•" ■■ L'-.v v.- •.'. •• : ••imcr.ii.'u, deadiv miiibrtune." 

'*• \ Til. .. . v.'.:. z".'''i. I"^ :-l:abi:an:s, me 2!:fj ;z*j ScrthK^ 

I."' •! i;. . :-:■: i.i . ::.:-.:,:il '.v":li Cixt Sccci, and no have been named 

:'■' ■■ •. ■. .: ::"-:i.'; i!v I'. . : ".li; .?o :c :hj -row, meir principal weapon. 

t .''.:» •. r. .:..•••'-'/, :: y.-;* :.i...'./. fi^^ided ''archers/' and was 

: •■ >' i •■. • :1 :'• -.: :'.::■ ?;i::i.: :•:.;-. li !:he Gael. *Wo^, an arrow, a 

i I -' . . V -.•. * ". :■ : .: ; :: : u ?: i : r-s : ':. :• i.Tiel . ir ;.; : a Ceho-ScvtliianTocable^ 

:':..; t-.-I v. :/\v. Scvzliaa?, li:. archers. Accordii^ 

'. '' I . I. ■■.:;. •.■■• -. "«■ '.:::■.: :::: :i:mc'.i reliance can be placedp the 

Ir.j'. ;.■".:■'- ■'.::_i5clvc?s Aiceac-Coti and Aire-Coti or 

•"."■.. ■■■■■■.:■ ?'.-. :;■".•.:: -.5 :* ;•.;:! tTo;:ii Coti or Ck/i the Gie^ 

.; :' -■.•.. i > ' :'.." and the Irish Scoti, « being a common 

? : .. ... 1:>... .■^.:: Isil. lib. xiv.; Oros. lib. i.e. 2; ChndLda 

; r :> :.. 1: ... :. '.:' , v. c. .'^o ; P. Mela, lib. iii. cc. 4, 5; Plin. 

. :• . c. 12. '.:'.. . T-;.. c. J ; Ilorodot. lib. iv. cc. 6, 20 ; Jmlnulib- 

.!. ; 1':.'.. '.:.}. vi. c. 11 : Liician, Tos. ; and Hippoc. de Aeieet 

A 

>KH.VS KJPOL. :\ Kussian port hi the Crimea; "amcraga 
I i*. > ,"■ r •• :;.:5: ? •c:..-.i titv;'* from Gr. a-spa.n'o^t aaperi. of r^^i 







or Birr of AtriwmR» ."* Scf A&ai^ jbk: Pools . 
TiAXJL cirr of Irfinnr. . oaxmntinr. of ^^*^m, 



V.\n^\%lZ\ 




MMIJt 



no: Of iiivB*. 

6£L£IfiK, & lom of fim rh mf k aJieL ir d]<: rhcrtrrs ^f^- 
i4mAii*-, fideaddx^, fiuBidi^v it. jdicI Seichm. whiri: ^somt tmnj^- 
]Blir ^liK^not or ^aoL riiiirrh.*' Sir Jas HjOTyinplc <)<<Tri>^ 
the jmatt -from tirr Oeh. woid&. MOtfiaL, arrrk, mmninf: '^ thi^ 
kniL in lis -irBod or icavss, :'' one £ late wrhsr <^«senTS. thul this 
port of 1ii£ fomim' -vns foomsm caTs«£ witb wood, and foirm<<^ 
anmilfdnBe. 

SE9?*BGcAL, a kx;^ ziver of Afiica. It is Tclatc^ diat whon 
iMDCMrato dacOTcred xIib xiver, lie aBed it Sanagi at Okiu^e^ 
lAer a lloor viiam lie landed here, Aomrdnig to M^^^rs, it wa« 
oot die name of the Moor, but that of hk iuitum> t)io Sonhi^ji <>r 
AifBmloy, in oor maps tlie ZeDhaga, and the $an>M^gic of K^^mi 
and AhnTfrdaj who inhahited its northom hank* 

SENBGAM'BIA, a ooontnr <^ Aiiica, tiaincd iWvm it$ «it^mtiou 
between the lirers Senegal and Gamlua* 

S£RINGAPATAM^ Kndnstan, from San«. SH^K^n^. 
Pattama^ " the town of Sri Banga,** au Indian doi(y tn whom 
there is a pagoda in this town. Sec Pat.vm. 

SEYENOAKS, Kent, is called in ancient rccttrtU ^iHivntiAi^t^i 
from seven oak-trees which once occupioil tho cuunt^utH^ nn wliit^h 
it stands. From A. S. seofan seven, rtc, tf^^ nu onki Tlif*l*t» wnn 
formerly a Sir Wm. de Seveuoko j and timt «inrli-»!nitihi*il fhmlly. 
Snooks, derives its name from Sovcnonki, iirovltitflttlly npU^mk 
SEVILLE, Sp. Sevilla, a town of Hpahi. HmilinH. (\^f\\^i Km 

N *i 
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L. name Hispal, Hispalis, or Spalis, from Phoen. rras^ i^la or 
Mtpkela^ ft plftin ; and he quotes Cyrillus, Hieronymiis» Ensebius, 
and others, to prove that it was built in a flat or open country. 
The Arabs converted Hispalis into Asbilia or Isbilia, which the 
Spaniards corrupted to Sebilla, and Sevilla. 

SEVRES (W-vr), a town of France, the ancient Tilk 
Savara. The department of France called Deux Sevres, is named 
from two riversy the Sevre-Nantaise, and the S^yre-Niortsise, 
which traverse it. 

SHAFTESBURY (shafts— \ co. Dorset, in A. S. found 
written Sceftesbyrig, Sceaftesbyrig, Scseftesburgh, Sceaflesborh, 
Sceftebyrig, Scaftesbyrig, Schaftesbirh, Schaftesbury, Schaftis- 
bury, and in Domesday Sceptesberie ; from A. S. sceaft a shail, 
hurg a town. Camden calls it Spire Steeple. Another writer 
says the Saxons named it Sceafles-byry, "the shaft or arrow 
stronghold ;*' but the Brit, name is said to have been Caer-peU- 
CM/t/irr, " the stronghold far from water," and if so, the Saxons 
might have mistaken Caer-peH'O-ddwr for Caer Paladr, which 
would mean Shaft -bury y though the s would seem to betoken 
that sceaft was a proper name. It is sometimes called Shaston, 
and Shafton, See Stralsund and Strelitz. 

SHANNON, a river in Ireland ; from Ir. shean, for sean old, 
ancient, amhan a river ; Chalmers says from Celt, sen, great, 
grand, and slow ; first changed to senen, then to sheneny and 
finallv to Shannon. 

SIIAW, in local names in Kent and Sussex, is a thicket, small 
wood, or grove. In the Scottish dialect it means a copse, wood: 
" shaws, foliage of esculent roots." (JamesoH,} From A. S. 
scua, scuica. The Dan. skov, is a wood, forest, grove; 9i^gt$ 
Sw. skugya, a shade, shadow. 

SHEEN, near Richmond, Surrey, found written Syenes, 
Scheues, and Scheue, is said to have received its naino from As 
bright or splendid appearance of its ancient palacQ ; flNMAA.& 
sciene, scenCy beautiful. Shakespear uses sheoi ftr '*t||S||JM|SI'L^ 
Conf. Schonbrunn, near Vienna. 

SHEFFIELD, co. York, named from its 
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■ndent ostle ns bull in ifie n^ widA "im I 
nukes with the Dm. (A. S. ./U< q^duk. Wb. » 

SHEITAS DEREH*. "As irff'* i^Iw^' » r 
the nwd fnm C 
perhaps, from ita b 

SHEPPEY. fotmeAr ^eep*. mi immc i 
Soe^i^e, Seepft, Sapen, i^a^ SBiaxrit. 
Iioni A. S. Sttmp-ifr ; ice^ ^"^^ "f ■!- 3U 
thxt tbandrntir iiifi iiiftiil din r*'" -oilei u 
cei^ a sbwp." (AnZey.] 

SHEBBOBNE.& 
burn, a town in Dnno, frna A. ^ < 

SHERWOOD FORE&T ? 
" SbcrwDod. q. d. dco- w^^tf 

SHETLAM) ISLE^ imuf w^am Sg<etMf^ ^elukiif.. 
Hetland, Hialtlni^ Hadfai^a. TnUaiauL, hwc Ziei^uc Vue^ 
land or Hetland bht W finm A^iAtw^ v BiiAm-i. •'•hte n^ 
or Icrffyhod.'* 

8HIRE (oltr^ ■ iiiapii «fer-> 
Britain and IfdiMd. aa m Sksmfaiet., XmKakkurt fct., « * 







SHOOTERS' HUJUi 

p. 135.) Sec Gad** Htu- 

SnOREDHCH, fijod - 
Sondttch, Soerdiidi, *=A So.: 
than 100 jeares th^. , 
read of the luB^'t 
parish of Ilsdcnt;, ' 



■iicli 



Jniie SiiOK lived ll 
but wo bm I 
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Shoreditch Place, and 'tis not unlikely to have been the place of 
a knight called Sir John de Sordich, a great man in Edward 
the Third his days, who was with that king m his wars in 
France, and is remembered in our annals in 14 Edw. III. He 
was owner of lands in Hacknej as well in demesne as in service, 
which he gave to Croston his chaplain. This Weever notes ; 
who thinks Shorditch to be named from the said knight" 
Strjpe, b. iii. p. 53. It is more than probable that Sir John de 
Sordich derived his name from Soerditch, and that the latter 
meant " Sewer ditch.*' 

SHOREHAM, co. Sussex ; from A. S. Scoreham, i.e. a habi- 
tation or town on the sea-shore (score and ham). 

SHOT, SHOTT, a termination of local names in England, as 
Aldershott and Bagshot, Surrey ; Calshott, Hants ; may be a 
corruption of A. S. holt, a grove. 

SHREWSBURY, co. Salop, found written Scrobbes-burh, 
Scrobbes-byrig, and Scrobbes-burie ; from A. S. burh a fortress, 
scrobbes of a shrub ; " a city near which there were many shrubs." 

SHROPSHIRE, found written Scrobbes-byrig-scyr, Scrob-scir, 
Scrobscire, Scropscire, Schropshyre, is a corruption of ScrobbeS' 
burh-scyrcy "the shire of Scrobbes-burh,** It has also been 
called Salopschire. See Shrewsbury. 

SIAM, a kingdom in the farther peninsula, or India without 
the Ganges. The appellation Siam is unknown to the natives ; 
they call themselves Thay, but by the Malays, and by some of the 
neighbouring nations they are called Z^am or Zam, whence, 
according to some, Siam. Others say this kingdom was called by 
its inhabitants Meiiang Syonthia, and that Europeans have cor- 
rupted Syonthia into Siam. The Cochin Chinese call Siam, XiSm, 
Xi^m la, and Nuoc Xi^m, i.e. kingdom of Xi6m ; the Chinese, 
Seen-lo-kw6, commonly read Tseen-lo. 

SIBERIA, a part of the Russian empire in Asia, is said to take 
its name from the ancient Siber, situated on the banks of the 
Irtisch, and the remains of which are still to be seen. 

SICILY, an island in the Mediterranean, was anciently called 
Trinacria, from its triangular form. Ainsworth derives its present 
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fion L. mitm, hetmuat cut of iran Italr, U^ wbksk W «n(i^ 
poMs it u rn* iu MMt l T joined; nid olliers IWw tlie Sljim^ « peciplf 
of Ilal^, irlw, passn^ of««r m ftraidiMe nwMbers dixive lh« 
SKoi its inlwlMtmnts mto the soodieni and iv«stem paitft» mud 
kqitpcnseaskmoftlieikiiesttrMtshitbec^miitrf* ($e«Hi^ftcid» 
Fdap.War, lib. ti^ and Sfl. ItaL lib. iiT« Ter$. 53> ^7^ BocKart 
thinks SicOj maj hare been named by the Phoenicians ^^^^'' 
sidml, ^€i pcffectkm,'* it bong the finest island in the Meditor- 
rmean; and he quotes Strabo (lib. ii.), ** Unc omnium in man 
nostio insnlanun maTima est atqne optima*'* lie suggests ano* 
ther Fhcenidan etymol<^ — Mcul^ya or Sfg%il4i^ay ** of clusters of 
grapes," the Carthaginians buying both vines ami grai^es of the 
Sidlians. See also Statins, lib, xi. ; FtiytT, and 7/e«ycA«M«. 

SEDCUP, a hamlet near Foots Cray, Kent, named (Vom the 
Sedeopp family, who formerly possessed a large estate in tlie 
neighbourhood. Thomas de Sedeopp was owner of this estate in 
35 Henry VI,, as appears by his deed. 

SIDMOUTH {iidmuth), co. Devon; "mouth of the Sid,** 
a little river only six miles in length. 

SIDON, in anc. geog., a celebrated city of Pha3nioiaf situated 
on the sea-coast, northward of Tyro, and now by the Turks 
called Saidd. Its foundation by Sida, daughter of DoIuh, or 
by Sidon, eldest son of Canaan, is doubtful, and it was more 
probably named from the abundance of fish found in it<4 waters. 
Trogus derives the name from ndon, a Pliocn. word sigtiifyltig a 
fish. Jnstinius (lib. xviii. c. 3) says it was called h pUcium 
uberiate. The Bev. Alfred Jones translates piT Uiydhdn, 
<« fishing" or *' plenty of fish,'' and says it is the intens. of 
Uoffidh, hunting, prey taken in hunting or fishing, from the 
root tmdk, to Isj snares. See also Joseph* Antiq« lib* 1# e# 7, 
Troffiu, uiiSi Boekart. 

SEERBA (9t^^S), in local names m Afriea, tifftin, an/l 
Spanah America, is osed to doAfgoMie numuUmm whose mtmrnHs 
orpcaksiesemblethetecthofasaw^ htm Sp^and F^ifi, M^ra, 
fit. m «nr, Aam L. terra kft mtffraf hmn teeo, Uf eni* Tims 
flknmBcfada (Spans), '^ the saeywy saoenntains /^ Merra Leone, a 



iiii\- 11 -r«e -oast t .uric&, ^iinateci n i .noumainous district 
idotiiuiiu!! ::i ions. >n. on, i .ioa. ; 

"^[LilSIA, T. -r.'tit:4u*/f. ?iu. ^'r/'/rA-, Slav. SIis/:Of a province 
r !V-!a'ri:i. ^MiiiL* niters rhink "lie Silesiana are the Elysii 

m 

I '.';.L':r::s . :n niiiion. -ays Lamartiniorp, wiiicli shows an 
-riv.niiL'L* r lit* ri:ri:i .ud .auraiuiis ir" 'htse people. Silesia 
iiTv". -. "i .aniL" :r^!n '^e ^iusii, ir. is -orae luthors style them, 
:.!• ^lliiiii, vr.i). iur/Ji ne Tiarn •t Cliariemainie, conjointly 
•'•■:, :.i- iii:iemi:iiis -.ua "^Idvic rrjea, ittacked rhe frontiers of 
:.i- x..i^':«:n. Ji'Tnar ie Meroounr, ▼iien SJeakius? of a canton 
ai«-ii V::v.3 ^^iiaia. viors '0 "^iiiisia. 

"^ I r. 1 1* L\ ' .\ ' li ifit n- u/i iiu ' , I ..'uicuratcf I rnouiitain on the 
H»rii»T« •: Itaiv Ilia '•wirzunand. me ot" 'he liii;hest of the Italian 
Ai:.s. Ill I"r. t .s iiso ailed SL Plomb ^ in G. Stmpelen; 
in a ormcriv ^ifnivfiL'^nj ind Sumpion : in It. Sempione, and in 
L. .:ioy^4( '\etintmit ir i'-^ntums -uid J/cfRtf ^"^Setupronius. Simplm 
!iis n-t'ii irooaoiy :orr!ipred r'rom Strnprtmius, 

'^IX.lI. I :noimtaiii .n .U*abia P'Jtrroa, said to have heen so 
i.iini-;i "rnin ~he.uinr:irin<r ?f 'lie Lonl ro Moses, in the bush. The 
Hi-" Uiivi ,'iiiu-s 'rtuisiates "he Ileb. "/r iiundu^ "bush of the 
r..T !. ' rnm » »».' I )ii?ii. uid • /W//. :he sign of the Divine 
la; II.'. ^'.4:;. I"- iL*r:'-'a *i.iai to in Heb. smah or ifeneh, the 

'..'■AC. ui siiiiuiL .11 ~-ic Indian Sea, named after its 

■ ■ v : <.\':'\:v.:t\v\. • irM-ow!!.* Ulnd. ^iiiffk. Sons, aink 
'• • ' ■ 1 I'i'.. ^^-.j ? :■: .1. 

"* • ' •' ' . I " Ti :r Asiadc Turkev on the Black 

" ■^- ' * *i i H -•■•^ .u".:;!;ic'j or Dioa^ines, who is thence 

■ :•■■.-. Ti,;. i": • ; :-;:— irion rV.Mii Gr. n'voo; to hurt, injoiet 

• ■' ' ' '• -'■ ■' '..!t r^^:: .:.i rhe ssiDT^osition that the winds here 

• r-; f .■•-..■••./ : \] .;:o-;s ro rhe sizlin. ^.yjjitit;, red ochre, rather 
n-x-'-i r...-i;i :•:■.- ::vi ItTi r..ir/.e to the place from which it was ex- 
p^rff-'l. IIofT.nan r fers to one of the Amazons called Sinope, 
nnf\ t/t S;..r,r»e, fiauc^htor of Asophus, *'quam Apollo raptam in 
I'orihirn frfiduxit." Aj^ain, we read of one Sinope, a courtesan, 
'.o ii/#f'd fh;if h.:r nanic passed into a proverb. This is curious, 



u xix A^9 ail -u^ j^ 
if this be H), 3c TisTi 
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SIIE-UNG, % iD.-'z^-jrL T 



SITAS or SnTAS t-ret « dir rf Asaoc Tari-r. fjnwr> 
SebaitiL From rtKi: of Sebastopoi.. 

SKAG-EBBACK, ■ »ide «m of die Snrdi S«. aepuKot 
Nonray from Denmirl:, a&d commomcMiiie vidi a^inim . ' 
called the Kattegat. The name ii more pnycrir i^^d te. 
■andbank ezteodiiig fKm Cape Sl:iis«ii, at tli« n 
of Jntlaod, hr into the sea. Siofferr^^ Kiaj tmm 
rnptioD of Siagei^s Rif, Skag^u Beef, aad it k f) 
in old maps. It was probably namrd b j tK« I 
Kattegat, which the French translate "Trou dq « 
was named from the Cape, and thr Utter, ai iIm £ 
Tillage of Skagen or Slsau, from tho Sa-Goth. Mm 
promontory, from tkaya, to beiifl, pr.jrct, stxw^. 

SKAREN {tktaf,,). the mm' , 

ialanda on the coaat of Swrdeii ; 1 1 

SLACK, of frequent lmwuih,. 
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cashire and Westmoreland ; as Witherslack, &c. " Slack, alak, 
alake, an opening in the higher part of a hill or mountain, where 
it hecomes less steep, and forms a sort of pass ; a gap or narrow 
pass between two hills or mountains." {Jamieaan.) 

SLADE, in Staffordshire, means moorland ; some say a slope, 
*' a valley, ravine, plain." (HaliwelL) In Northamptonshire, the 
name is sometimes applied to a flat piece of grass, and to a border 
of grass round a ploughed field. Moor calls it ** a small open 
hanging wood." Brockett, ** a breadth of green sward in ploughed 
land, or in plantations." The A. S. slad is a plain, open tract of 
country ; the Ice. sUed, a valley. 

SLANEY, a river in Wexford ; Slaan, a river in Cork ; from 
Gael, easc'lan, " the full water." 

SLANG, in local names in some English counties, is a narrow 
strip of land. It is sometimes called a alanket, 

8LAV0NIA, a province of the Austrian dominions, which, 
though incorporated with the kingdom of Hungary, is still styled in 
official documents the kingdom of Slavonia. Some authors deduce 
the name Slavonian from alava, glory, and in confirmation, refer to 
the usual termination of Slavonian names, in alav, as Stanislay, 

establisher of glory ;" Vladislav, " ruler of glory ;" Taroslav, 

furious for glory." Others maintain that the name of the Slavo- 
nians, which is often written Slovenie, instead ofSlavenie, is derived 
from alovo, *^ word," and -that the Slavonians, being unable to 
understand the language of the nations with which they came in 
contact, called them Niemetz, that is, " mute," an appellation 
which is given to the Germans in all the Slavonian dialects, whilst 
the latter call themselves Slavenie, that is, " men endowed with 
the gift of the word." The Byzantine writers changed Slavonian 
into Sclaben or Sclav, and hence the appellation Sclavonians 
adopted by the western writers. Procopius calls the Slaves 

SMERWICK, a bay on the coast of Kerry, Ireland, was proba- 
bly named by the Scandinavians, and it may mean ** the butter 
haven ;" from Scand. am'Or butter, Sw. vik, cove, creek, Dan. vii^, 
vig, bay, ford. See Chalmera, 
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SMITHFIELD, London ; from A. S. smethcy smoeth, smooth, 
Jbld, a field ; ** a smooth field." 

SMYRNA, a city and seaport of Asiatic Turkey ; from Gr. 
Xfji^vpya, myrrh, for which it was formerly celehrated. The Turks 
have corrupted Smyrna into Ismir. 

SNAPE or NAPE, a frequent termination of local names in 
Lancashire, as BuUsnape, Fairsnape, Haresnape, Kidsnape. Nape 
or knap may sometimes mean ** the top of a hill ; " primarily a 
protuberance or swelling; from A. S. cmsb^ a knob. Nape, in 
Devon is said to signify *' a hollow fracture ; " and snape, 
a *' spring in arable land." 

SNOWDON, a mountain in Gaemaryon, N. Wales, was named 
by the Saxons, from snaw snow, dun a hill. The Welsh call it, or 
rather the cluster of mountains that lie in this county, Creigiau 
yr Eryri, " the snowy cliffs.** 

SODOB, the name of a village in the island of IcolmkiU, one of 
the western isles of Scotland. It was formerly a bishop's 
see, which comprehended all the islands, together with the 
Isle of Man. The Bishop of Man is now called the Bishop 
o[ Sodor and Man. Bishop Wilson says the name of Sodor was 
taken from the cathedral church in lona, dedicated to our Saviour, 
in Gr. So^r^p. Others derive the name of the village from that 
of the ialanda ; and they say that the thirty islands constituting 
the bishopric of Sodor went by the name of the Sudereys, i. e. 
southern isles, another group to the north (the Orkneys and 
adjacent isles) being called the Nordereys, i.e. the northern isles. 
Thej were named either by the Norwegians or the Danes. 

SOHO SQUARE, London. Pegge says this square was 
originally called Monmouth Square, after the Duke of Monmouth, 
who resided there, and he mentions a tradition that after the 
duke's death, his admirers changed the name to Soho, being the 
word of the day at the battle of Sedgemore. This, however, is a 
Tnift fa>lgA ; the square never having been called Monmouth Square, 
althoi^ it was at one time called King's Square. It was built 
in 1681, but the ground on which it stands, was called^ " Soho " 
as early as the year 1632, and, says Mr. Gunningham, in 1636 
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people wm fiviac M tbe '^Udk-UiB weme SnfaMi." aid *dK 
fields abodt So-Hoe" ne Bcadonni oKftpeacfiBiiitaaBflf Jkpd7, 
1671, vlnbt the baode cf SedcfniHe iw mat hm^ i2 
ie?6. ^«So kcv' or *» boir/ w» m oli or m kMi^ 
when the hare vis fbnad.^ See F^mmnC^s LfiHiEn» ^id CWh 

SOKEX, in local iwaa in Endbni as Tlar^^ ^A fa. 
Essex, mar be the A. S. jam, jikii«,. aomw, die Bbertr of 
holding a soke or coort— cvtm domami. Wchster sajs mie is a 
district in whidi a particolar prhilege or power is exevcBed. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, from A. S. Smmer^-sei^'^eir, mmtAham 
Sumer-tnn. See Soxertox and Doksxtshikk. 

SOMERTON, found written Smner-tim, Smnnr-Cim, Samertoo, 
and Somortone, chief town of Somersetshire, under die West Suoa 
kings ; from A. S. smmer, SMMaor, summer, imm a town. Somner 
says the name of this town denotes a summer raidenee, kit 
whether it receired its name from the mildness of the air, die 
fertility of the soil, or from what other cause, he cannot shj. 

SOMME (90m), a river of France, in Picardj ; lormerij cdDed 
Somona and Sumina ; corrupted firom Samara, its ancient name. 
Samara may be derived from Celt. IV-aM-^anr, **the rough 
or rugged river *' — thus, ysamgarw, samgara. Samara. Wachto 
says the Sambre, ia Gallia Belgica, was also formerlT caUed the 
Samara. Its present name may have come thus : Sanuun, 
sambra, Sambre. 

SOMXAUTH, or PUTTAN-SOMNAUTH, a maritime town 
in Guzerat, Hindustan, famous for its temple, and anciently one of 

the principal places of Hindu pilgrimage ; from Pers. ^ -^1^^.. 
s6maft(U, an idol, 

S0NC;A'RIA, the N. W. portion of the Chinese empire. The 
name is derived from the Songarees, one of the great divisioDS of 
the Kalmucks. 

SOON DA, a town in Canara, Madras presidency, Hindustan; 
called by the natives Sundha, and in Sans. Sudhapura. 
{Thornton,) Suddha is pure, clear, bright ; ^ura, a town, city. 

SOP, a termination of local names in England, as Worksop, 
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which Humboldt dispates. Bochart gi^cs a Phcniicuoi ongb. 
He says the Phoeniciana who first touched at the ports of $paiD» 
and ooiunized there long before the Greeks, named it Spkamf^ or 
Spanija pron. spkan-e-yOf span-e-ya), which he translates "foD 
i)f rabbits ;" and he derives the Phcen. word trom Heb. ;sr'» tapKan, 
a rabiiit. Aud indeed on the reverse side of a medal of the Empe* 
n)r Adrian (^ven by Scheuchzer, tab. 23.>) Spain is represented 
as a woman sitting on the ground with a rabbit in her lap. (See 
AiliUscn on Medals, dial. ii. series iii.) There seems, however, 
to be some doubt as to what animal the sapkan reaUr was. 
The Rabbins render it " coney ; *' the Septuagint, in three places 
'* jNHjt jticnltu ** (the jerboa of the Arabs) ; Parkhurst, a sort of 
animal like a rabbit ; Gesenius, a ruminant quadruped, which 
Lives gregariously on rocks* and is remarkable for its cunnnig. 
See Varro, de Re Rustica, lib. iu. c. 12; Galen, de Alim. 
lib. iii. ; .Elian, de Animal, lib. xiii. c. 15 ; Plin. lib. viiL c. 58, 
Ub. iii. c. ; Strab. lib. iii. 144 ; and Catullus, 

SPINNEY, in the midland counties of England, is a wood 
or coppice, and may come from L. spinetumy a place full of thorns 
or briers, a thicket of thorn-bushes ; from spina, a thorn. 

SPIRES, a celebrated German city on the Rhine, in G. Spejfer 
Fr. Spir-*, It. Sp'niy auJ called by the Romans Civitas Nemetum 
and Noviomagus. Bishop Roger, in the 11th century, surrounded 
it with walls, and changed the name to Speyer, from the rivulet 
called the Spcyer-bacli, by which it is watered. 

SPITALFIELDS, Loudon, an abbreviation of Hospital FiekU, 

SPORADES, certain islands scattered over the Archipelago; 
from Gr. crr:ra:rc scattered, from <ni£ipuj to scatter. 

SPUHNIIEAD, a promontory in Yorkshire. **The present 
name of Spumhead, called in O. Eng. chronicles Spurenkeadt i* 
certainly derived from the Sax. spyrian or spyrigean^ to look oiit» 
watch, explore." {Allen,) " To the name of Promontorium, in 
Ptolemy, is joined Ocellum, dim. ofoculus, an eye. This agreeawdl 
with the site of the place, and, no doubt, in the time of the Bomni% 
a watch-tower was built here, not only to overlook the mouth of the 
I lumber, but as a guard to these coasts. Camden, when speaUngof 
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Spnmlieacl, says the little village of Kilnsea plainly bespeaks 
this to be the very Ocellum of Ptolemy, for as^Kellnsey is derived 
from Ocellum, so is Ocellum from y-kill, which signifies in 
Brit, a promontory, a narrow tract of land." (Drake, Hist. 
York.) It is certain, adds Allen, that Ocellum was the name 
of the district now called Holdemess. The name from its 
derivation may fairly mean the eye, or exploring place, and Bax- 
ter agrees with Camden that Ocellum means Spurn-head, or 
protensom caput in Parisis, ** the projecting head in Parisi." 

STAFFORD, found written Steefford ; in Domesday Statford 
and Stadford. From A. S. 9t4Ef a staff, ford a ford ; ** k vado 
fort^ baculo transmeabili." (Somner.) 

STAJNES, CO. Middlesex ; from A. S. stdn, a stone, from a 
boundary-stone placed here to denote the extent of the jurisdiction 
claimed by the city of London on the River Thames. (Camden,) 

STAMBOUL. The Turks call Constantinople J^UL>< 

TstdmbSl, or StdmbSl; the Greeks Istdmpoli; said to be cor- 
rupted from Gr. eiQ t^v leoXiv, " towards the city." Kieffer says 
the Turks now call this city Isldmhol instead of Istdmbol, 
** nom controuv6 dans ces demiers temps pour perdre Torigine 
du premier nom. On donne k ce second le sens forc6 de lieu oii 
abonde la vraie foi. Toutes les monnaies des Sultans Moustapha 
IV. et S61im IV. portent ce nom. Celles de Mahmoud II. portent 
CosthanthiniU.** 
STAN, a frequent termination of local names in Persia and 

India, is the Sans, sthdna, site, place, station ; Pers. ^UL) stdn, 
place, situation, country, as Hindust&n, the place or country of 
the Hindus. After a consonant istdn is used ; as Gulist&n, a 
rose-garden. (See Forbes,) Richardson says the Pers. stdn or 
Utdn is the participle of istddam, istddan, to stand, reside, 
dwell, place, fix, &c. Among many local names compounded of 
sidn, Utdn, we find Moghulistan, Khuzistan, Daghistan, Laristan, 
Faristan, Afghanistan, Gurgistan, Cafiristan, Beloochistan. 

STAMFORD, co. Lincohi, from A. S. stdn-ford, stone ford. 

STANG, STANK. Stan^, in local names in the N. of Eng- 



'.and. xt-ans i y.-zil t xiol. •rr^. 1. -i^r/z^isiai ri'js.. TdLrsaui, 
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STANIZ.V. .11 Riissia. .s i li'.r.:': :«. zi:x «j*I :: w^cnl 
( tissack rams. 

STANLEY, -.lame n" :5eronu ;M*.-a - Zs^.m}^ trin A. 5. 

STAN WICK. i.-j. Nonnais'.r.c::. :r:.- A. 5. *^.:.'«-r?:/. 
'* stiine way."' 

STAPLE INN. London, is :rawiU:o::i.>- -v;.'.:r:v:-i :o ^ii^-e x^j 
A snrr u" i*xchaut;t» »r -.neftiuii-^idcr. >.i*leii >:u^'.f 11:;-.*.. A>r :j<j 
woi;i-!ner('iiaut,'* ir sTapu-rs. H^r'Trr. 

STAR CHAMBliR. T!k* Star C'.iami^er. i .vu:': m .•r::ii.i:u 
jiirisiiu'rion in Entziami. auoliislieii iiir.i^i: 'ac >.i-:'i ji Cli-ri's I. 
was nameil. savs Cavlev. :rjiu riiu z'l«.iv.-.i scares ■%-i.w''a ri> 
nuMifiMl tlu» cpilinir «it' :iie ajiarrir.ifiir i.ii -.v-iicii c a as ".u.i.. . ::.iors 
sav. r'ntn riie j^jvLTiimunr ciMuracii w':ilA-.i <::r'-.\ -.v :;v:'.i ut-j 
Tr.ai!i» w::!; t\w J-.^ws. a;i»i kk?!)C ::i ;i ^vx in :/.is j-.'^irr. 

STVRJ'rAKD T NEW STARGAlx?. .i jry .:i ::v :>-.:<s.aj 

1 -■■ ■■ • • .*-• 

f^ ir-.* ^ i" **■• "..' !■' ■•■*.*:• ••■■• ^-. •> , - - - • * "^ 

S TKAD. >TE1^ i:: ' cal r.aiv.cs L: Ei.ji.a--.:. ^j'.icral.y ^ijr'-ir.cs 

O",:':*. .''/./v, c-..'.:;Mi::i:u or' L. *." .:::«=«•. :Vo.i: .*.v.\ :j sca::d. lu 
nan\.?s o:':.lioes ai::u:eii oj. a river or harlvi:r, :: a:dv be tronx 
A. >. .* '''///"», b'".r ler. bank, s'.iore. 

STf-LVIf). Mi;.;:e S:elv:o. called bv the T^Tolese ScxI&er 
Jocb, takes i:s uarr.e from the village or Snlfs. 

STKPNKV. Ti.is tract, says renuaiit, Lad beeu a manor ia 
the Saxon tiir.es called Scibbeu-heddo, i.e. Scibbenheath. The 
I) is ho; I of London Lad Lere a p;ilace. as appears from ancient re- 
cor Is — " Given fruin our palace of Stebou-hvth, or Stebonheath.** 
(See Newcourt, i. r."^3 ; and Peniiaiit, ii. 4"Jo.) Stepnev ia aho 
found written Stebenhcihc and Sicbuuhith. The name is 
variously derived from two A. S. words meaning a timber wharf; 
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from the Christian name Stephen ; and from A. S. steb a holl, 
trunk, and hethe a heath. 

STETTIN, or ALT STETTIN (sfetteen'), found written 
Stetin ; capital of the province of Pomerania, as well as of the 
goyemment of Stettin. The Sidini anciently inhabited this and 
the neighbouring territory : Sidini, sitini, stitini, stetin, Stettin. 

STEYNING (stenfing), a parish and town in Sussex, *' was 
called in Saxon times Steningham, from staen (stan), a stone, 
either because the place was stony, or because some conspicuous 
ruins encumbered the same." (Dallaway.) The Steyne Street, 
or ancient Roman road from Arundel to Dorking, passes through 
this place. (A. S. ing, a meadow.) 

STIRLING, a town and a county in Scotland, found written 
Strivilin or Stryviling, and Styrling. On an ancient seal the castle 
is called Castrum Strivilense. The Rev. Mr. Stirling, minister 
of Port, says the ancient name was Strila, which he derives from 
atrigh, strife, lagh, the bow, bending the bow ; sttighlagh^ the 
strife of archery. 

STOCKHOLM was probably named from the foundations 
of the houses being supported by stakes or timbers driven into 
the earth ; from Sw. stocky timber, beam, stock, stake, Jiolm, an 
isle formed by a river. Hans C. Andersen says a certain king 
Olaf endeavoured to enclose another king Olars fleet here with 
a stockade and boom across the mouth of the Malar Lake ; and 
that the city may thence derive its name. 

STOKE, STOCK, in English local names, as Stoke, Stoke 
Newington, Bishop's Stoke, Basingstoke, is the A. S. stoc a 
place; thus, Woodstock means a woody place. In Adstock, 
Odstock, Stock Gayland, Stockton, and Stockwood, we trace the 
A. S. stoc, stocce, a stock, trunk, block, stick. 

STOKE NEWINGTON, Middlesex, in ancient records is 
called Newtone or Neweton (" the new town "), whence New- 
ington. See Stoke and Newington Butts. 

STONEHENGE, an assemblage of upright and horizontal 
stones on Salisbury Plain, England, generally supposed to be the 
remains of an ancient Druidical temple. Mr. Kemble's deriva- 

s 
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tion from atdnhenpena, *' the stone gallowses/' seems the most 
reasonable. See N. & Q. 2d S. iii. 2. 

STOR, STORA, in local names in Scandinavia, is the Scand. 
ator, great, as Stor Fiord and Storhammer, in Norway; Stora 
Logdan Elv or river, Stora Aby, Stor Sjon, " the great lake," in 
Sweden. Sior is also found in local names in Finland. 

STOUR, the name of several rivers in England, as the Greater 
and Lesser Stour in Kent ; the Stour in Dorset ; from Anc. Brit. 
Ta dwr, " the water." But see Ister and Thames. 

STOW, in local names in England, as Barstow, Walthamstow, 
is the A. S. stow (Fries, sto. Ice. std), a place, habitation. 

STRA'HOW, a monastery at Prague, on the site of an old 
watch-tower, the supposed remains of a strong fortified castle ; 
from Boh. atrahowdni a station, guard (strahowat, to guard). 

STRALSUND, a port of Prussia, said to derive its name from 
A. S. stral an arrow, sund a narrow sea or strait. The town 
arms are thvee arrows. But see Strelitz. 

STRAND, a street in London, so named from l3ring on the 
strand or bank of the Thames ; from A. S. strand, bank of a 
river. 

STRASBOURG, a town of Alsace, France, formerly Strata- 
burgum ; from L. stratus spread out, scattered. Low L. burgus, a 
town, fort, castle. See also Greg, de Tours, Ub. z. ch. 19. 

STRAT, STREAT, in local names in England, is the A. S. 
strate, strete (G. strasse, D. straat, Dan. strnde, Sw. strat. It. 
strada, Sp. estrada, W. ystryd), a street, road, from L. stratum, 
a paved street, lit. strewed, scattered, laid upon, paved, from 
stemo, to strew, from Sans, stri ; thus Stratton, Stratford, 
Streatham. Most places whose names are compounded of strat, 
streat, are situated on Roman roads. 

STRATFORD, co. Essex, formerly Stretford, from A. S. strate 
a street, way, &c,,ford, id. See Strat. 

STRATH, found in many local names in Scotland, as in Strath- 
earn, Strath-more, is the Gael, srath, sratha (Ir. id., Com. and 
Sco. strath), a mountain valley, the bottom of a valley, a low- 
lying country through which a river rolls ; the low inhabited 
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part of a eo uiilrj, in co nty i dif ti nrtW B toits hfllr grooiid ; adefl; 
nxelj mmhj groand. See Arwutromg, 

STRATTON, a tmall town in Cornwall; according to Prrce, 
<' the hin fbn of fresh springs of water." Others saj Strmtiom 
is a comiption of Strettwn^ Le. street town. The Saxons called 
the did Boman roads streets, and pkces sitoated on sach roads 
Stretton, Streatham, &e. 

STBEATHAM (strefm\ Surrey, in A. S. means a dwelling 
or habitation situated on a Boman road. See Strat. 

STREUrrZ, a dty of Germany. The Strelitzers (the famous 
old Russian life-guards) derive their name from the Slav, strelee 
or strelitz, a darter, shooter, from str^a or striela, an arrow, 
bows and arrows haying been anciently their only implements of 
war. The word is probably of Icelandic origin. Conf. Ice. 
stridU, a ray of light, Dan. straaU, a ray, Sw. strdle, a ray, 
beam, A. 8. stnel, an arrow, dart, missile of war. Wend, strela. 
It. strale, an arrow, and voc Stralsund. 

STBOM'BOLI, one of the Lipari Islands, Sicily, named from 
its round form ; corruption of Strongyle, its ancient name, from 
Gr. <rrpcrf/v)^Q round ; from (rtpxyyu), to squeeze, press. 

STUBMINSTEB, Dorset ; '< mmster on the River Stower or 
Stur." 

STUTGARD, capital of Wurtemberg, has its name from the 
stuts or stallions formerly kept there for purposes of war. 
Stutgard translates '* the stallion enclosure " from atut and gard, 
(See GoROD.) Lamartiniere, in his description of this place, 
speaks of a ** grande cour, couverte de sable, pour les combats k 
cheval, avec des lices et des carri^res pour courir la bague." 
The arms of the city are a mare suckling her colt. 

STTRIA, G. Steiermark a part of Austria deriving its name 
from its chief town^ Steyer (the Austrian Sheffield), which 
again takes its name from its situation at the junction of the 
River Steyer with the Enns. Some say Steyr or Steyer is the 
ancient Astir, Asturis, or Casturis. See Stour and Asturia. 

STYX, in anc. geog. a cold poisonous spring or fountain in 
Arcadia, which afterwards becomes a river or lake ; in fable a 

s 2 
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water or lake in the infernal regions, round which it flows nine 
times, and by which the gods swore. ** From ^'fvyBm^ to hate, 
to dread; and why her offspring are made attendants on the 
Almighty is conspicuous, says the scholiast." (Cooke's Hesiod.) 

SU, in names of rivers, &c., in Turkey, is the Turc. ^ 9u 

water ; as Ak Sil, white water ; Karah Sd, black water. Beyaz 
Sd ; Chamurlu Sd ; Choruk Sd ; Injeh Sd ; Tokhmah Sd. 

SUNDERBUNDS, a district in India extending along the Bay 
of Bengal ; properly Sundadvana, so named on account of the vast 
number of sundari trees growing in this locality ; from Sans. 
tundarlvana "forest of sundari trees." (See WiUon.) 

SUNDERLAND, the name of places in Durham, Northumber- 
land, and Yorkshire ; from A. S. sundorlande, lit. land sundered 
or separated from other land, either by water or by any other 
means ; from sundrian, syndrian^ to separate, and land^ id. The 
A. S. sunder, sundor, synder, syndor, or ayndr, mean also 
separate, different, singular, peculiar, exclusive, &c. Dr. Bos- 
worth interprets sunder-land, " separate or privileged land, 
territory, or freehold land." 

SURREY, found written Suthrea, Suthrie, Suthriona, Suthereia, 
Suderige, Suthregia, Suthrie, Sudrei, Surrie and Suthereye ; from 
A. S. suth south, ea au island (for ea-land or iff -land) — " the 
southern island ; " or from suth south, and rice a kingdom, as 
descriptive of its situation with respect to Middlesex and the 
other Mercian territories ; or from suth south, and rith a river — 
" that part of London which lies on the S. side of the river." 

SUTTON, name of several places in England ; from A. S. 
suth tun, south town, like Norton from north tun, north town. 

SWAB I A, or SUABIA, G. Schwahen, one of the ten circles 
into which Germany was formerly divided. Schmittheuner derives 
Schwabe, a Swabian, from O. H. G. suah (pi. suabd), " the wise, 
the intelligent, a person full of understanding and discernment,'* 
from sueban, to perceive, understand, know, comprehend ; but 
the ancient Schwaben, which was more extensive than the modem 
circle, was more probably named from the Suevi, a people of 
Northern Germany, who immigrated thither. 
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SWALE, a river in Yorkshire ; a rirer in Kent ; a channe| 
called East Swale^ between the Isle of Sheppey and the coast of 
Kent. Some derive the name from Crael. nutil, small, or nud, 
famous. Chalmers says neither of these terms is applicable to 
the rivers in question, and he thinks the Swale, the Swilj in 
Gloucestershire, the Swellj, and the Swillj and Loch Swilly in 
Don^al, may have been designated from the nature of the 
countries through which they ran ; and he derives all these names 
from Brit, ^s-wall, '' a sheltered place," " an inhabited or culti- 
vated country." 

SWAN RIYEB, a river of New HoUand discovered by Ylaming, 
a Dutch navigator, who named it the Swan River from the 
number of black swans he observed on its banks. 

SWANA6E, CO. Dorset, found written Swanwich, Swannage, 
and Sandwich ; in the Sax. Chron. called Swanawic ; by Asser 
Menevensis, Suanavine and Gnavewic; in Domesday Swanwic 
and Sonwic. Two Danish fleets perished here in a storm in the 
year 877, one fleet having been first defeated by Alfred. The 
historian of Dorset thinks the Danish general might have been 
named Suene, and the place called after him Suene-wic, from 
A. S. toie, a reach of a shore or river ; but the name might also 
translate the '' habitation of swans." See also Asser 's Life of 
Alfred, ed. Wise, p. 29 ; and Sax. Chron. a.d. 8/7. 

SWANSCOMB, a parish of Kent, said to derive its name 
from Sweyn's Camp^ horn the Danish king Sweyn having erected 
a fortress here to preserve a winter station for his ships. 

SWANSEA (swon'ze), co. Glamorgan, S. Wales, called by the 
Welsh " Abertawy," from its situation at the mouth of the Taw or 
Tawy, which here falls into the Bristol Channel. It derived the 
name of Swinesea or Swinesey, according to Camden, from the 
number of porpoises with which this part of the channel abounded. 

SWEDEN, Fr. Su^de, It. Svezia, Sp. Su^cia, G. Sc/iweden, 
D. Zweden, Sw. Sveriga, Dan. Sverrig, L. Suedia aiid Suecia, 
According to some authors, the Suevi, who anciently inhabited a 
large part of N. Germany, called after them Suevia, received their 
designation from their wandering character, or from a king or hero 
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named Suevus. Cluyerius thinks the Suiones (Swedes) and 
Suevi agree in name with Mount Sevo and the River Soevus ; he 
does not, however, inform us which appellation is derived from the 
other. Again, others assert that the Suiones were the descendants 
of the Suevi, and that Suiones is a contraction of Sueviones. The 
most reasonable conjecture is Wachter's, viz. that the Suiones derive 
their name from Sax. twein (swan) a boy, youth, tjro, and that 
they were called Suiones because the first colonies in Scandinavia 
were a German youth. Somner gives Swean, the Suiones, 
Sweoland, Suecia, Suedia. Ihre says the Swedes are called in 
A. S. monuments Sweon, and the country Sweon^land, In Ice. 
the Swedes are named Sviar ; the king of Sweden, Svia hmgur ; 
the kingdom of Sweden, Svia velldi. Itje gives Sveo^ vel Sveod- 
land, Swede-land ; Sveon^ Suiones, Swedi. The Sw. Sveriga is a 
contraction of Svea-rike, i. e. the kingdom of Svea or Sweden. 
See also Cluv. lib. iii. ; G. Ant. c. 41 ; and Tacitus, 

SWINDON, Wilts ; •* town on the River Swin." See Swine. 

SWINE, the centre mouth of the River Oder in Grermany. It 
was called in L. Suevus and Suebus, and Spener therefore concludes 
that the name is connected with the Suevi, who anciently inhabited 
this part. Swine or Swin is the name of several rivers, and may 
be derived from Celt, swi/n, holy, enchanted (W. dw/r swyn, 
holy water). See Le Mans and Swindon. 

SWINEMUND {svina'-moond), a town of Prussia ; ** mouth 
of the Swine " (G. mund, mouth). 

SWITZERLAND, G. Schvyyz, Schweiz, Fr. La Suisse, It. 
Svizzera, Switzerland ; Low L. Suiceri, Suicenses, Suitenses^ 
Suitones, the Swiss. The ancient name of Switzerland was Hel- 
vetia, and of its inhabitants, Helvetii. The three forest cantons, 
Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden, were the first to assert their inde- 
pendence of Austria, and in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, their population began to be known as the Schwyzern or 
Schweizern, a name said to have been first given to them by the 
Austrians. Schwyz, the name of the wealthiest and most populous 
of these three cantons, has since been applied to the whole con- 
federation. This, does not, however, account for the name of the 
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canton of Schwyz, which was doobtless denred from that of its 
inhahitants. Wachter says Smieeri means ** dwellers in TaUeys»" 
and he deriyes it from sveit, which in the Ronic Lexicon is inter- 
preted '* a vaUey habitation surrounded bj mountains/' and he 
thinks Helvetia had yerj nearly the same meaning. Others derive 
the name of the Suiceri from their leader Schwyter ; or from Sued, 
i. e. the Swedes. It is more than probable, however^ that the 
only etymological part of Sch^wyz and Hel^et-ia (Hel-uet'ta) is 
uitSf uit, and that the Swiss were originally a tribe of the Uits, 
Uikts, Wikts, Ttas, or Jutes. See also voc. Oude ; CsBsar, B. 
G. hb. i. c. 9 ; Tac. Hist. lib. L c. 67» and Germ. c. 28 ; Fest. 
lib. ziy. ; Stumpf. Chron. Helv. foL 178 ; and Wachter, Gloss. 

SYDENHAM, Kent, formerly Cypenham. See Chipping. 
. SYRACUSE, Sidly, was named fr^m a marsh in the vici- 
nity called Syraco, which Bochart derives frt>m Phoen. seraeh, 
or sarach, to stink. He says, however, that the Carthaginian 
name of Syracuse was Sor-cosja, " quasi Tyrum laieniem dicas." 
Thucydides, speaking of Syracuse, says the Sicilians first named 
it Zande, because in shape it resembled a scythe, which they 
called eanehim. According to Bochart it was called Zande, from 
its curved shore, from Phoen. iich\ zalgtu 

SYRIA, the name of a province of Asiatic Turkey, is the L. 
form of the Gr. ^vpia, i.e. Souria or Soria, a name which it 
received frt>m the dty of Tsor or Sor, i. e. Tyre. It was called 
by Orientals, Aram. Some of their historians, however, style 
it Souristan or Soristan, i. e. the stan or country of Souna or 
Soria. 



T. 



TABOR, in anc. geog. an eminence in the plain of Esdraeloii, 
near the Jordan, "iinn tahhor may mean a lofty place, or a stone 
quarry, from bardr, to sever, &c. See also Polyb. lib. v. o. TO ; 
Joseph. Ant. hb. v. c. 2 ; Matt, xvii., Mark ix. 2. 

TABORy a town of Bohemia, remarkable as the stronghold of the 
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Hussites, who founded it, and who are supposed to make a Scrqi- 
taral allusion in its name, inasmuch as the hill behind the town b 
called ' ' Horeb," and a pond, not far off, the *' Jordan.** The name^ 
howeyer, is more probably derived from Boh. HboTf a camp 
(castra). The word is also found in Hung., and in Fol. it 
translates *' the camp of a nomadic people ; a place fortified with 
waggons of such a camp ; camp of the Turks and Tatars." 

TABREEZ, a city of Persia. Richardson says the name 
Tabriz, or Tabriz, is conjectured to have been given to this pbee 
on account of its healthiness of situation ; the first word imply- 
ing '' dispersing a fever," or " resisting an infection," but that 
as this country was famous for the adoration of fire, the name 
may refer to that circumstance, for tdb-riz may be interpreted 
"scattering heat, diffusing splendour." The Pers. tibris is a 
table, sofa, bench ; tab^ a fever ; t&b, strength, heat, splendour ; 
the Arab, tabrh^ causing to come forth, &c. 

TALAVERA, the name of several cities of Spain, but espe- 
cially of Talavera de la Reina, on the Tagus. It received the 
adjunct " de la Reina," from Alonso XI., who gave it as a dowry 
to his wife. Dona Maria. Some writers assert that it was 
founded a.m. 2066, by Bang Brige, who named it Talabriga; 
that the Romans afterwards colonized it and called it libera 
Ebura, but that the Muhammadans, becoming masters, named it 
Tahareda, on account of the fogs prevalent in the neighbourhood, 
whence its present name has been corrupted. The Moors, how- 
ever, never called it by any such name. Its original appellation 
was doubtless Tala, to which was afterwards added that of briga^ 
to denote a town. Indeed, the Romans called it Ebora Talabriga, 
as the inscriptions found in its territory show ; and its present 
name has been corrupted from Talabriga. 

TALGARTH, Brecon, Wales, properly Tdl y Garth^ "the 
front of the hill.*' 

TAMWORTH, co. Stafford, found written Taman-weorth-ege, 
Tame-wordina, Tameweorde, Tameworthe, Tamesworthe, Tame, 
worth, Tbameworth : ** Worth on the River Tame." See 

W^ORTH. 
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TABSHISHy mentioned in the Old Testament in connexion 
with the commerce of the Hebrews and Phoenicians. Tarshish^ 
or Tartessus, b supposed bj some to have been a city of Cilida in 
Asia> the modem Tarsoos ; others, with more probability, place it 
near the mouth of the Baetis, now the Guadalquivir, in Spain, 
and they assert that Tartessus was also the most ancient name 
both of the surrounding region and of the Beetis itself. Those who 
confound Tarshish with Tarsus, refer to a fable of the winged horse 
Pegasus, who is supposed to have lost the hoof of his foot there, 
and they accordingly derive the name from Gr. rapa-os, sole 
of the foot. The Rev. Alfred Jones translates urttnn tarshit/sh, 
''breaking, subjection," i.e. of enemies, from rashdsh "to break." 
It is not at all improbable, however, that both Tarshish and 
Tarsus may derive their names from their inhabitants, who may 
have been called the Tursh or Tursci. See also Strabo, 140, 151 ; 
Herod, iv. 152 ; Mela^ iii. 6 ; Stephens, Byz. ; Curt. iii. 4 ; 
Lucan iii. 225 ; Dion. Perieg. 868 ; and voc. Tuscany. 

TARTARUS, the classical name for the infernal regions. 
Cooke (Notes on Hesiod) says, " Tartarus is said to be brought 
forth with the Earth, because it is feigned to be in the inmost 
recesses of the Earth." Le Clerc derives the name from Phoen. 
iarahhtarahh, from Arab, tarahh, " he created trouble." The 
name may have some etymological connexion with the Hind. 
dhdr-dh^ra, signifying the boundary formed by a stream, from 
dhdr or dhdrd a stream, dhura boundary. 

TARTARY, " the land of the Tartars," properly Tatars. The 

word j\j\j Tdtdry according to Abul-Ghazi {Hist. Mongh. and 
Tart.) and other Muhammadan writers, is the designation of a 
tribe descended from a prince of that name, who, with his 
brother Monghol were descended from the race of Tourk. Some 
Oriental writers have advanced that the word Tdt&r is derived 
frt)m the name of a river, the banks of which were first inhabited 
by this tribe ; but they all agree in applying the name to a 
particular body of people, and not to a race. The writers of the 
thirteenth century changed this word to Tartar^ because, perhaps, 
it has nearly the same sound as their word Tartarus^ a corruption 
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which seems to comdde in some measure with the terror that 
was inspired by the incursions of Jenghis Khan and his de- 
scendantsi The word Tartary is therefore not only vague and 
undefined, but also badly applied. See Davids, Gram. Turke ; 
Remusat, Recherches sur les Lang. Tart. torn. i. p. 1. 

TASMANIA, takes its name from Abel Janssen Tatman, a 
Dutchman, one of the greatest navigators of the seventeenth 
century, who first discovered this island in 1642, and called 
it Van Diemen's Land, in honour of the Gtovemor-General of the 
Dutch East India Company, Anthony van Diemen, by whom he 
had been commissioned to proceed on a voyage to ascertain the 
extent of the Australian continent. Of late years, it has been 
found much more convenient, especially in commercial affairs, to 
call it Tasmania. 

TAUNTON, anc. Thanodunum, co. Somerset; named from 
its situation near the river Tone, 

TAURUS, in anc. geog., a great chain of mountains which 
extended nearly due £. and W. from the shores of the iBgean to 
those of the supposed £astem Ocean, and divided Asia into two 
parts, Asia within the Taurus, and Asia without the Taurus. In 
modem geography, the whole chain, from the S. W. of Asia 
Minor to Ararat, bears the name of Taurus. The name is 

Latinized from Arab. . ^ tat&r, t^r, a mountain. The Arabs 

still call it Ttir, and they style the people who dwell in the 
vicinity, Tuwara. It is also called Alidagh, from Turc. al-tagh, 
high mountain. 

TAVISTOCK, CO. Devon, found written Tafing-stock, Teaui- 
stoke, Tauestoke, Tavistoke, Tavestok, and Thauistoke ; named 
from the river Tavy^ Taw, Tau, or Ten/, which flows past it, and 
A. S. stoc, a place. We find also Peter and Mary Tavy, North, 
South, and Bishop's Tawton, and Tawstock, in Devon, all situated 
on the Taw or Tavy. 

TAY, Gael. Tath (pron. to), a river of Scotland ; Tay, a river 
in Waterford ; Tay, a loch and a river in Perth ; Ta Loch, in 
Wexford ; Taw, a river in Devon ; Taw, a river in Glamorgan ; 
Taw or Tau, the name of several rivers in Great Britain. Tacitus 
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calls the Scottish Tay, Tarns; Ptolemy writes Taowa. We find 
Tatha in several local names, as Broughty ; from Bruich Tatha, 
** the sloping ground or brae of Tay ;" Kincarathie, from Cean- 
ear-iaiha, " the head or turn of Tay ;" Abdie, from Ahhey-tatha^ 
''the abbey of Tay;'' Dundee, &c. Chalmers says Tay is 
merely the ikig. pron. of the Brit. Taw, See Tivy and 
Thamss. 

TEDDIN6T0N, on the Thames, co. Middlesex, in ancient 
records written Todynton and Totynton. Some have supposed 
the name to denote the ending of the tide, which does not flow 
aba?e this Tillage ; Tide-end'town, in Sax. Tyd-end-ton. There 
can be, says Lysons, no other objection to this etymology, than 
that the place is called Totyngton in all records for several 
centuries after its name first occurs. Baxter supposes Tote to be 
a corruption of theoda, *' the people ;*' Bedwell derives Totenham 
from toten, " to wind like a horn ;" Parkins {Hist. Norfolk) 
conjectures Tot to be the name of a river ; but Teddington may 
be from the same root as Totness, and may mean the ''fox- 
meadow-town." See Totness. 

TEIGNMOUTH (tin'muth), Devon ; " mouth of the Teign." 
Li old maps it is called Tingmouth ; Bailey writes Teiguemoth. 

TEMESWAE. {temeshvar^, a town of Hungary, on the river 
Temes^ which falls into the Danube near Belgrade (Hung* vdr, 
varady a castle). 

TENBURY, CO. Worcester, formerly Temebury, named from 
its situation on the south bank of the River Teme. 

TENERIFFE {tenrerif). Port. Tenarife, Tenerife, the largest 
and most important of the Canary Isles. Teneri/e is a cor- 
ruption of Chinerfe, the name which the original inhabitants, 
the Guanches, called it. The most western part of the isle is 
called Punta de Tena ; the highest ground is designated Teyde^ 
from its native name Echeyde, which is said to signify " hell.'* 

TEPETL, terminating names of mountains in some parts of 
America) is an Aztec word for a mountain. Some of the highest 
mountains between the capital of Mexico and the little towns of 
Cordova and Xalappa, are Popocatepetl, from popocani, smoke i 
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Citkhcpctl, **• ■wtiw wludi appcan m briUknt as a star/' 
from eiimhme^ a star (k is said that when the peak of Orixaba is 
seen at a diitanfr tbiowiiig vp fiie, it looks like a star); 
Kaahcampatcpctl, fton mmmAemmpm^ '' a square thing," in aUnskm 
to the form of the little porph jritie rock at the top of the moan- 
tain of Peiotte, vhidi the Spaniards hsTc compared to a coffer. 
There is another moontain in the nei^bonrfaood called Iztacd- 
hoatl* from izime white, dmail woman. (See Yocab. Lang. 
Axteqoe, br le P. Aloozo de Molina, p. 63» Mez. 1571.) 

TEPLITZ, a town of Bohemia, renowned for its hot ^rings ; 
from Bob. ieplite (pron. teplitse), warm baths, from ieple, warm 
(iepiet, calesoere, calefieri ; iepOi, calefacere), from Sans. t(^ 
to make hot, to bum, whence the L. iepuhu. 

TER'MOXDE, formeiij Dendermonde, a town of Belgiam, 
named from its sitoatkm on the Scheldt, at its junction with the 
Dender (Flem. wumd^, month). 

TERRA DEL FUEGO (Joo-a-go)^ an island at the sontheni 
ertremitj of S. America^ abounding in Tolcanoes; from Sp. tierra 
del fuego, " land of fire." 

TERRACIXA {terratchena), a town of Italy, formerly Tar- 
racina. Strabo writ€s Tappaxlrr, ; Stephens, the geographer, 
Tappcixryx, The name refers to the position of the town ; from 
rpxyjyr^, from rpsiyic, rough, rugged, rocky. ** 11 etoit sur des 
roches blanches, et on le Tovoit de loin, a cause de son ^l^Tation, 
et de la couleur 6clatante de ces roches." (Lamar tiniere.) Livy 
mentions a riTer of Italy called Tarracina. Archdeacon Williams 
derives Terradna from W. tir land, and kin, kan^ or ken, which 
he says are Gaelic forms of the Cymric pen^ the head, the 
end. 

TEWKESBURY, co. Gloster; from Teuk, and Sax. birig, 
a town, q. d. the church of St. Teuk, a hermit. {Bailey,) 

THAMES (ternz), a river in England, which rises in Wilts and 
flows by London ; the Tame, a river in Cheshire ; the Tame in 
Cornwall and Devon, whence Tamerton or Tomerton ; the Tame 
in Stafford, upon which Tamworth stands ; the Tema, which 
joins the Ettrick in Selkirk ; the Teme in Worcester ; the Tcmes 
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in Hungaiy, which falls into the Danube near Belgrade, whence 
Temes-T^r. Caesar calls the Thames. Tamena or Tk^meiUi 
Tadtns and Dion Cassias, Tamesa ; Ptolemy, Ifl^f&ijo'a ; in some 
MSS. lojxioxuc ; and in some editions lifjua-a-a. Id A. S. it is 
TemeaCf Tewutae, and Temis. Some authors state that the name 
of this river is properly the Isis until it arrives at Dorchester, 
Oxon, where it receives the waters of the Tame or Thame, when 
it attains the compound name of Tatnesis, ThamesiSf or Thames. 
Dr. Pughe gives, as the W. name for the Thames, Tain, which 
he translates, " that is of a spreading quality." Others assert 
that ThamesU in Celt, means *' winding water," or may be 
derived from Anc. Brit, tavuy, " a gentle stream." Lipscombe 
thinks *' there b no necessity for referring to the Anc. Brit., as 
the word tame, in our tongue, derived from the Saxon, is suffi- 
ciently expressive of a placid quiet current." Chalmers derives 
Tawte from Brit, tarn, tern, *' expanding," '< spreading," from ia, 
iaw, " what expands or spreads." But none of these derivations 
accounts for the final s or ens, which is most probably a corrup- 
tion of the Brit, isc, Gael, uisffe, water, and perha[)S the first 
part of the word. Tarn, was the earliest name both of the River 
Thames and of the Tame or Thame which falls into the Thames 
at Dorchester ; indeed. Lye says ** Temese, Tosmcsc, ita dictus, 
at vulgb creditur, k concursu Tamee et Isidis ; potiils tamen ji 
Brit Tom isc, i.e. aquarum agmen, aquas tractus." We have 
not, however, arrived at the etymology of Thamrs without dis- 
secting the first syllable Tame or 7am. The (/clts uiitloubtoilly 
■lade ase of am, as well as an, for a river (from (Incl. amhainn, 
or L. amnis,), and au, aw, ab, as well as dwr for wntcr, niul prr- 
h^M y^and ya were used indiscriminately for the (lofniito nrtirlo. 
If so, we at once get at the derivation of ninny nnines of rivers ; 
thus, Ys-au, Sau, Savus, Save ; Ys-dwr, Ister ; Ys-dwr, Stour; 
Ta-am, Sam, Sam-ara, Sambre ; Yt-nn, Tnu, Tnw. Tnr, Tnxy; 
Tt-«m, Tarn, Tame, Tamese, Tamesis, Thnines. Isi« i\x K^\\%K<^ 
which appears to have been another nnme for tlie 'rhrtn^o!^ «\>ox-<^ 
Dordiester, is merely another form of isr or wMt/r, \xlnoh ^n^ f>U<> 
been oormpted into ash, usa, use, wusa, nine^ y*, »•*, '-.t, <\w\ Wv, 
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esk, usk, wisk, ax, ex, oxe, ux, waXy tooXf woxe. Conf. Isca, 
OusB, Oxford, Tay, Tivy. 

THEBES, in anc. geog. a city of Egjpt, called by Pliny and 
Juvenal Thebe ; in Gr. ©i^jSij, Otj^ou ; in anc. Egyp. Tdpi ; in 
one dialect of the Copt. pron. Thaba* In hieroglyphics it is 
written Ap, Ape, and with the fern. art. TdpS, signifying ** the 
head," Thebes being the capital of the country. Ap, Ape, Tdp6, 
Thaba, Thebe, Thebes. But see Tattam, Egyp. L^. 

THEISS (tice), a river of Hungary ; G. Theiss and Theisee, 
L. Tibiecus, Hung. Tisza, Walach. Tisd, On an ancient inscrip- 
tion it is styled Tibissus; Pliny calls it Pathissus, and an 
anonymous writer, Tibisia. Theiss is a corruption of TibisctiSj for 
Tabisetu or Tauiscus ; from Celt, ab, au, water, river, then the 
name of a river, with the prefix or article yt, and isc, water. 
Thus, au, yt-au, Tau, or ab, yt-ab. Tab, Tab-isc, Tibiscus, Tiisc, 
Tiis, Teis, Theiss. See Thames. 

THERMOPYL^, a celebrated pass in Greece, takes its name 
from the hot springs in the neighbourhood ; from Gr. deqiMi 
warmth, heat, itvXiti a gate, pass, passage. 

THETFORD, co. Norfolk, from A. S. theod, people, or Theot^ 
the river Thet, ford, id. 

THIBET, TIBET, a country of Asia, found written Thupo, 
Tobut, Tobot, Tilbet, and Tebet. The name has been corrupted 
from Thu'pho, signifying the country of the Thu, a people who 
founded an empire on the Northern Thibet in the sixth 
century, a.d. 

THORNEY, CO. Cambridge, found written Thomeg, Thom- 
€ie, Thorn-ey, Thom-ig, from A. S. thorn, thorn, ig an island ; 
*< thorny island." Dr. Bosworth says Thomey was the ancient 
name of Westminster, which went into disuse because of Thomey 
in Cambridgeshire. 

THORP, THORPE, in local names in England, as Thorp, 
CO. Northampton; Thorp-en-le-Soken or Thorpe-le-Soken, co. 
Essex ; Thorparch, co. York, is the A. S. thorpe, a village, 
synon. with Piatt D. dorp. Fries, theorp^ a village, torp, teorp, 
cultivated ground, G. dorf, Dan. torp, and Ice. thorp, town. 
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village. Adelung gives the root in G. trupp, a troop, from a 
gathering together, a heap, and refers to Ice. thryping, congre- 
gatio, turha ; at thyrpaz^ congregarL The W. has torf, a multi- 
tude, troop. The root of all may be the L. turba^ a troop, a 
multitude assembled, numbers, lit. tumult, confusion, crowd, 
from 6r. rupjSij, tumult, disorder, uproar. 

THURGAU (too/ffow), a canton of Switzerland, takes its 
name, according to some writers, from a people called the 
Tigurini, celebrated in Roman history, whose territory this 
canton formed part. Others connect the name Thurgau vnth 
Turig or Zurich ; but this country was rather designated from 
the River Thur, which crosses the central part of it from east to 
west. Thurgau means " district of the Thur." 

THURLE, the name of an alley in Oxford ; from A. S. thyrel, 
thyrU a hole, aperture. 

THURROCK, the name of three parishes in Essex, called in 
Domesday Turrock, and distinguished from each other by the 
additional names of West, Grays, and Little. These parishes 
received their name from their former proprietors, the Thurrocks 
or Turrocks. Wright, the historian, says, from similarity of 
sound, the name Turrock is supposed to be from Turoldy who 
held S. Okendon under Geoffrey de Mandeville ; but it is more 
reasonably conjectured to be a corrupt pronunciation of taurus, a 
bull, the arms of the Turrock family being a fesse between three 
bulls' heads couple. Grays or Greys — sometimes called Great 
Thurrock — received its appellation from the noble family of 
that name who were in possession of it above 300 years. 

THURSO, a parish in Caithness, Scotland, was named from 
the River Thurso, a compound of Thor, the Scandinavian deity, 
and Ice. aa a river ; "Thor's river." 

THUSIS (Jtoo'na), a town of Switzerland, near the Via Mala. 
According to some, Thusis is merely Tuada (changed in the 
Romansch dialect), " the country of the Tuscans," who first 
colonized this part of the country. 

THWAITE, a termination of local names in parts of Lanca- 
shire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland, as Comthwaite, Mickle- 
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thwaitc (A. S. mid, much), Salterthwaite, Apple-treethwaite, 
Scarihwaite^ denotes ''land grubbed up, freed from roots of 
trees, and eonverted to tillage." (See Nicholson and Bum, 
Hist. Westm. & Cumb. ; Baines, Hist. Lancash. yol. iv. 710.) 
Whitaker says thwaite means '' stubbled ground," but the Rev. 
J. Ingram derives it from A. S. thwate, a watery washy place, 
from thwean^ to wash. 

TIBER, found written Tiberis, Tibris, and Thybris, in It. 
Tevere ; a river of Italy, said to have been originally called 
Albula, on account of the whiteness of its waters, and afterwards 
Tiberis because Tibennus, king of Alba, was drowned in it. (See 
Liv,; Ov. ; Fest. ; and Virg. -^n. lib. viii. .330.) Tyberis is 
more probably a corruption of Qv[jufipic» the name of a river- in 
Sicily (See Hesyehius), Bochart derives the Thymbria of Theo- 
critus (Idyll. 1), or rather Thymbrin or Thumbrin, from Phoen. 
tehum bahar or thehum baharin, '' abyss of the sea or seas." 

TIEN-TSIN, a city of China, on the River Pei-ho. " Its 
Chinese name signifies lit. ' heavenly spot,' and in the time of 
Marco Polo, when it is supposed to have been much larger than 
at present, it was called Cittk Celeste, and it is said to have a 
claim on this appellation from its situation in a genial climate, 
fertile soil, dry air, and serene sky." (Rees,) The name means 
lit. " a serene clear sky," from Chin, t'den heaven, tnn^ clear, 
pure, tranquil, bright. Tien (jt'den) is a common prefix of local 
names in China ; as the towns of Tienchang, Tiencheu, Tienpe, 
Tienho; the fortresses of Tienchin, Tienciven; the isle of 
Tienheng; the mountains of Tiencang, Tienchung, Tienlu; 
Tienul, " heaven's ear ; " Tienmo, " heaven's eye." There is 
also a lake named Tien. 

TIFLIS, TEFLIS, or TIBILISI, capital of the Russian pro- 
vince of Georgia, has been chiefly indebted for its celebrity to its 
warm baths ; and its Georgian name, Tphilisk Alaki, is equiva- 
lent to " warm town." Parrot says its name is derived from the 
Geor^an word tbili, warm, which may have been given to it 
either on account of its warm springs, or from the contrast of the 
great warmth of the climate of Tiflis with the preceding residence 
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of the Geoi^ian khigs at Mzdiety which hes on the dedivity of 
the Caacasas and has a mnch cooler temperatore. mU, TphUuk^ 
are from the same root as Teplitz, q. t. 

TILBURT, a parish in Essex, takes its name from one Tihel, 
who, j<Hntly with Tedric Pointel, amnently owned the knd, and 
A. S. buri^ff a town, fort. Tilbnrg is the name of a town in 
HoUand in the province of N. Brabant. 

TILSIT, the chief town of Prussian Lithnania, more correctly 
Tike or Tilzele (pron. lUsheU), named from its situation at the 
eonflnence of the Tilzele with the Memel. 

TINNEVEULY, a district formmg the S. £. extremity of the 
peninsula of India ; corrupted from Trinavali, one of the names of 
Vishnu. 

TINWALD MOUNT, Isle of Man, a circular barrow about 
eighteen feet high, where the local legislative assembly meet ; from 
Ice. iin^, a court of justice^ from tinffa to speak, and valid a hill. 

TIVERTON, Devon ; in Domesday Tunvertone ; in the 
Nomina Villarum, Twyverton ; contracted from A. S. twi-ford- 
tun, " the town having two fords," it having been formerly 
approached by two fords over the Rivers Exe and Loman. 

TIVY, or TEIVI, a river in Cardigan, 8. Wales ; the Tary or 
Theve in Devon ; the Teviot or Tiviot in Roxburghshire ; the 
Tave in Glamorgan and Pembroke. All these names may be 
traced to the same root. Chalmers says tav, in Anc. Gaulish 
was appHed to a water or river; teivi or iavi in Brit, signlfipg 
* what expands or spreads," ** what has a tendency to expand or 
spread;" tevig, "expanding," *• spreading over ;" and that these 
streams have a tendency to spread. He gives the root in tlie 
Celt, ia^ toMy " what expands or spreads." Bnt see Tn amts. 

TOBOLSK, the metropolis of a province of the same nnrnr iti 
Asiatic Russia, is situated on the River Irtisch, noar thr Inflnv 
of the Tobol. 

TOD, in k)cai names in Lancashire, as TorldlnfffMii. |...| 
morden, is an O. Eng. word for a fox. 

TOLEDO (toUdo\ L. ToleUtm, a city of Spnin \\ ■ .,;„:.. 
to some Jews, who m\^rnf(*(\ to Slpfiht .l.nin»i il, 
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period of the second temple in Jerusalem, and who called it 
Toledoth, i.e. genealogies, becanae they reriewed their hnSij 
genealogies when they assembled to dig wells and found the 
city. In support of this opinion, many towns are pointed out 
in the province of Toledo which retain to this day the names 
given to them by their Hebrew settlers; such as Escalona, 
from Ascalon ; Noves, from Nove ; Maqueda, from M^ddo ; 
Jepes or Yepes, from Joppa, &c. (See P. Cye.) MeUado says, 
'*£s probable que los jadios fimdaron esta dndad 340 anos 
antes de la era cristiana llam&ndola Toledoch, qoe signifies 
' madre de pueblos,' y todavia se conserva en Toledo una 
sontuosa sinagoga de los jadios." The Heb. txubn toledoik sig- 
nifies generations, families, races. 

TOMSK, capital of the government of the same name in 
Siberia, stands on the River Tom. 

TONGRES (iongr), a very ancient city of Bel^om, has its 
name from the Tunffri, a people of Ghuil, mentioned by Fliny and 
Tacitus. According to the latter historian, they were the first 
Oerman tribe who, crossing the Rhine, expelled the Grauls, and 
settled in their country. 

TONQUIN (tonkin!), capital of the empire of the same name ; 
from C. Chin. Bong-kinh (Chin. Tung-king), the eastern city ; 
from dong east, and kinh, lit. great. See Cochin China. 

TOOLEY STREET, London, named after the parish church. 
Saint Olave ; thus. Saint Olave, St. Olav, St. Ooly, Tooly, Tooley. 

TORR, in local names in Devon, as Torr Abbey, Torr Com- 
mon, Torr Mohun, is the A. S. tor, torr, tur, a tower, rock, 
high hill, peak; from L. turris, from Gr. tvppiq, rvparig, or rv^ffog, 
a tower or turret, from root of Taurus, Tyre, and Syria. 

TORRINGTON, co. Devon, named from its situation near the 
river Torridge. 

TOT, a frequent termination of local names in Normandy, as 
Yvetot, Hotot, Langetot, Pretot, Valletot, Toumetot, Bouquetot, 
Franquetot, Grastot, H^tertot, Crestot, Brestot, CaJQletot. Huet 
thinks tot may be the Sax. to/ta (found in the Monasticum 
Anglicanum). Whitaker {Whalley) says toft was a messuage 
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inferior to a farm-house^ and superior to a mere cottage, or a 
cottage with a croft or other small portion of land annexed to it ; 
and in Craven, he says tofts were insulated dwellings surrounded 
by tufts of trees, " touff^e de bais," with a croft or field adjoining. 
" Toft, to/turn, a messuage, or rather a place where a messuage 
hath stood." {CoweL) The word toft frequently occurs in deeds, 
and is probably from the Danish, which has also tofte, a lea. 

TOTNESS, Devon, in ancient records Totenais, Toteneis, 
Toteneys, Totonie, Totton, and Tottenes ; in Domesday, Totneis. 
Some say Totness means *' town of foxes ;" if so, the name may 
be from O. Eng. tod, a fox, A. S. nose, a point of land. 

TOULON (toolon^), a city of France, in L. Telonium, Teio, 
and Telo'Martius, named after Telo-Martius, a tribune who 
colonized it. Telo, Telonium, Toulon. 

TOULOUSE (tooloo/), a town of France in the Haute 
Ghuronne, named Tolosa by Gsesar ; Tolosa Colonia by Ptolemy ; 
Urbs Tolosadum by Sidonius ApoUinaris; Ciritas Tolosatium 
in the Notice of Gaul ; in inscriptions both Tol0^a and Tholosa ; 
and in later times, Toulouse and Thoulouse. It may take 
its name from its inhabitants, the Tolsatii, i.e. Dol^satas, 
"the valley-dwellers'* (Celt, dot, a valley). Conf Dorset- 
shire. 

TRALEE', a seaport of Ireland, derives its name, Traigh-lee, 
'* the strand or shore of the Lee," from its position near the 
outfidl of the little River Lee or Leigh, into the Bay of Tralee. 
Tramore means *'the great strand" (Ir. traigh strand, mor 
great). 

TRANSYLVANIA, a principality of the Austrian empire, 
so called by the Hungarians as being beyond their woody 
frontier — " partes Tran^lvaniie," Trans across, sylva A^ood, 

TRASTEVERE (trasta-very), the part of Rome situated on 
the right bank of the Tiber; tras, from L. trans, across, and 
Tevere, from L. Tiber, 

TRAVEMUNDE (trav-^-moond'e), a seaport of Northern 
Grermany, situated at the mouth (mund) of the Trave. IVove 
may be another orthography of Drove, Drau (Hung. Dr49a, 

T 2 
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Ito DroMct, Drmui)^ m rimr 9i Honguj, ftnd Drmi may be fiott 
Gr« iiwp^ water ; or from CAU dmr^'ou. See Thahks. 

TBE9 the most eommon prefix of local names in Cornwall, is 
ike Com. ire, a town. Tillage, dwelling, gentleman's seat. It bii 
the same ngnification in Wales, Cornwall, Armorica, and In- 
land ; occnrring frequently in Wales, as Tre-Newydd, new town; 
Tre-TaUesm, ** the town of Taliesm," a celebrated bard, who was 
l^nried here. It is sometimes affixed, as Uchil-tree, Oehilrtree, &e. 
TKEBIZONIX, Tnrc. Tirdhig^ a town of Asiatic Tnrksy ; 
a cormption of TpaftrjcovQ, its ancient appellation, and so named, 
it is said, because built in the shape of a trapeaum ; frimi Gr. 
tpentBl^op, a figure with four unequal sides, lit. a small taUe, 
from fpofits^ a table, from 'fetpac four, «*£(« (from s^ovc) 
afoot. 

TEEF (irev), found in local names in Wales, is the W. fr^, 
a dwelling-place, homestead, hamlet, township, town, from ire, 
homestead, hamlet, town ; as Tref Asser, the town where the 
celebrated Assei^Meneyensis was bom ; Tref Gam, *' the town 
of the rock ;** Trefecca or Tref Fecca, or Becca, «* Rebecca's 
mansion ;" Uchil-tref in Anglesea, and Uchel-tref in Merioneth, 
both sigDifjing *' the high dwelling." 

TREFFOREST, a village on the Taff Vale Railway ; « the 
forest village,*' from W. ire/ a village, Jhresi a forest. 

TREGONHAY, TREGONICK, TREGONIN, CorawalK 
Pryce translates ire-gdn-hay, ire^n-hay, ire-gonick, ire-genin, 
the dwellings enclosed on the common ;" and tregony (ire-gu-ny), 
the dwellings on the common near the river." (Cora.) 
TRELAWN, Cornwall, "the wool town," or "the open or 
clear town." Trelawny, " by the water." (Corn.) 

TRELECH, CO. Monmouth, named from three upright stones 
called Harold's Grave ; from W. iri three, llech a stone. 

TREMADOC, near Caernarvon, Wales, a town of modern 
origin built by the late W. A. Madock, Esq., whose name it bears, 
with the W. ire, a town or village, prefixed to it. The family 
name, Madoek, may be derived from that of a place, perhaps 
Mawdd'oeh, "the slow stream ;" or from madawg^ goodly, from 
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mtmd, good. Madawg is mlso an epithet for a fox, eqniyalent to 
Reynard. 

TBEMATON, Cornwall, "king's town/' or "royal town." 
(Com.) Trematon Castle belongs to the Dachy of ComwalL 

TB£MAYN£, Cornwall, "the town on the shore or sea- 
coast;" or from tremyn, a passage. Tremaine, "the stone 
town," or " the river or passage town." (Com.) 

TREM£NH£IIE, Cornwall, " the long stone town," or " the 
long passage." (Com.) 

TRENT, G. Trient, It. Trento^ a city of South Tyrol. Tnent 
is a contraction of Tridentum, its former name. Some authors 
affirm that it was called Tridentum from the trident of Neptune, 
to whom the city was consecrated. This opinion took its rise 
from an ancient marble discoyered here, on which was a Neptune 
holding his trident. Others derive the name from three streams 
and torrents that fall into the Adige, near the city ; or from three 
high rocks in the neighbourhood, which appear like three teeth, 
ires denies. « 

TRENT, found written Trenta, Treonta, Trehenta, Treenta, 
a riyer in England, from Brit. TroOent, said to have been named 
from its winding course. Qu. W. dirwyn to wind. 

TREPORT (trc^por), the port of Eu, in France, anciently 
caUed Yeteris Portus, Yeterior Portus, and Ulterior Portus. 
Thus, Yeterisportus, terisportus, tresport, D^eport. {MSnage.) 

TREYES, G. Trier^ the most ancient city of Germany, for- 
merly called Treyiromm Ciyitas, from its inhabitants, the Treviri. 

TREYETHAN, Comwall, "the town among trees," "the 
meadow town," or " the old town." Treyethen, " the birds' 
town." (Com.) 

TREYILLION, Cornwall, "the dwelling of the seaman." 
(Cora.) 

TREYISO {travel zo\ found written Treyisi, and Treyisio ; a 
toym situated between Trent and Yenice ; the ancient Taryisium. 
Th^re is a tradition that Osiris reigned ten years in Italy, and 
that haying, on the death of Dionysius, inherited the kingdom of 
Egypt, he went to take possession of it, but did not return to Italy ; 
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IVrmim IVrriM. Goaf. Doi 

TRKWiTURX, Conimil, « dtt igktBt oi tne^'^ (On^) 

TBI, m pRizof 
mflkmaithtTmm. 
m Tfipctty, fior TO ■ pmti ,• Trnvloar, IVib irti. (I 

TBICHINOPOLT jiritwkmnpmbm), a cii^ of 
foTrisii^b-pdli,'«tfaei3t7aftliegia^ See 

TRIESTE {tre-ewt), G. TVm^ m dtj and aeipoKt a 
oofmpted from L* itryette* 

TRING, CO. Heits, in DomeadjiT Treun^ and in odier aac 
docnments found whttei Trenngib, Tnum^e, Tren^es^ TioDi^ 
Treng*, and Treing* ; said to deme its name firoaa Btt. In; 
a village, and L. amgubu, a comer; the latter 
been probably added bj the Bomana, an accoont of ks 
near the Ikenild Street. 

TRIPOLI, Tore. Tin6olu9^ a seaport on die X. cnnt of 
AAica. It is bnilt npon the site of the ancient Qea, wbick, vidi 
the cities of Leptis Magna, and Sabrata, fcurmed the proTiaee 
called Tripolis, nnder the Roman Emperors. It mas called 
Tripolis, ** three cities," because composed of three dties ifrrtiaif 
from one another the length of a fnriong. One bdoi^ed to the 
Arabians ; another to the Sidonians ; the third to the Trans* 
(See Diod. Sic lib. xyi. c. 41 ; Strab. lib. xri. 519 ; Ptin. libu t. 
c. 20.) From Gr. T^irs/jc ; '^'f * for rcf.c* three, «^A»c a city. 

TROLLUATTEN {trohlhetn), the falls ot; on the Goia 
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Bkwer, in Sweden. The Sw. iroU is a hobgoblin^ monster; 
the Ban. irold, an elf» imp. Ihre says the 8a-Gk>th. irollaf 
loe. iiyttm, trUla, is to chann» to use magic arts, and he 
dorivea it from Gr. tf uAXoc« mnnnar» giving sereral names apper- 
taining to magics aimihurlj derived. He sajs the Su-Goth. 
katta is an abjss, the Lapp, hatie danger, haute an abyss, 
and he thinks the aborigines may have used Trolk&ita to denote 
" the abode of spectres.'' 

TBOP, a termination of local names in England, is another 
orthognqphy of tharp, ikorpe^ q. ▼. 

TBOPPAU {irop'pow)^ L. Trappavia and Oppatna, a city in 
ffilesiay named from its situation on the Oppa, at its confluence 
with the Mohre : ''the a« or meadow of the Oppa." 

TBOWBRIDOE, co. TITilts, formerly Trubridge, which some 
translate ** a firm or true bridge ; " but " for what reason it had 
this name, does not at all appear." (Camden,) Dr. Holland 
thinks the right name is Tralbridge ; " for, besides the natural 
melting of I into m, there is a tithing in the liberty and parish 
caHed TM, and a large common near it of the same name ; 
besides which, in a manuscript history of Britain, the place is 
written Trdbridge.'' 

TBOT, L. TrafOi in anc. geog. a city of Asia Minor. It was 
first called Dardania, and afterwards Tf ota from T^ute, its king. 
lulus, sueeeeding Tros, it was named after him, Ilium. 

TBOTES (trwah), a town of France, situated on the left bank 
of the Seme. Lamartiniere says the L. name was Trieamum or 
Treeee^ i.e. Tree arcee, " three castles," and that a portion of 
one of these castles still exists, but only the ruins of the other 
two. '' It was known to the ancients by the name of Augusta- 
bona or Augustabana, and was the chief town of the Trecasses or 
Tricasses, a Celtic nation, from whom it afterwards took, towards 
the dose of the Roman period, the name Tricasses, Trecasses, 
Trecases, or Tricasses (for it is thus variously spelt), and at a 
period still later, that of Trecce, from the oblique cases of which 
the modem name Troyes has been derived." (P. Cyc) 

TRURO, a town of Cornwall, situated near an inlet of the sei^ 
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edkd tW TVwD Crack m Bntr. Bafinr ikiu m m «hr 

Cora, ire-fmr, "tW Mwa M tcbe (ftmn'^ » 

ffw-fv, ** tW tkrar sovcti;*' Wot vbe pbor iddk fflvbiUr 

iMlcd in m CMsle Wsbifia^ ti» tkr Eni^ of daamaSi^ mai^ Mm, 

the name maj be frooB fnp-#«, *" liir chcW cb dv wwaS^ 

TUAII, CD. G«2vBT, Iitsbni. In jmr. Lr. teMsa^ Aubl b a 
▼Olagf , homesuli, drke, raspan, bobb. f atsuc i«<<nL f cru ifanBcv 
hedge, from or alhcd to CbaL r^ f.waK. x? forssfr. ^uavk,. 
shot or dose up. The moii. Ir. has t^tirs a prazcBaiiBi. 
iooman, a district of TiDages ; the E^rp. tsam a iralkaee- 

TUILERIES ihrt*fyer^\ fcnanir Tialkra% Le. a pbcr 
where tiles were made, from imilU, a tDe. Tb Fr. tmiU (iat' 
merlj /tfi7/e, tieule^ tieuUer, Nona, ieifi*^ ^mz- tiiti eoncs fam 
L. ieffula, from /e^ to corer, Aom Gr. rrs^'xtv. £«aa Sius. i#ly, 
to corer. Menage remarks that there wms a <qpiiHttr in Athens 
called Ceramicus, i.e. TaUkne. 

TUN, TON, TOWN, in kxnl names in EKhndL is tkr A. 3. 
turn, an enclosure, fence, garden, villigeY tv 
Wilton, Weston, Bruton, Framptoo, Somers Tc 
is preceded by ings or #, the first part of the 
denotes the original owner, as Grimston, ClecBton, Godnaansun. 

TUNBRIDGE or TON BRIDGE, Kent, fonad wmtni Tone^ 
bricge, Tuubriege, Tunebricgria, Tunebnige, ToDebrigg, To n ch i y g; 
Tunebregge, Tunebrige, Tunebrigge, Tunnebragg^ Tnnehfig. it 
takes its name from the bridges OTer the difietent streams of the 
Medway, which dow on the S. side of the town ; from A. SL !■% 
an enclosure, town, bric^f, a bridge ; *' a town near a bridge,** 

TUNSTALL, a village in Kent, floated iqion an aacfot; 
Tunstall, co. Stafford ; " a place upon a hill ; a high pboe ; " from 
A. S. dun, a hill, steal, staly a place (Sans, tikaia, sitc^ phrr) 

TURIN (toonm), L. TavnmMm, It. Tormo, capital of Pied- 
mont ; named from its inhabitants, the Taorini. It was ftnaed 
into a Roman colony bv Julius Ciesar, who named it Julia: and 
it was called Augusta Taurinorum by his soocesaor. The Tuni 
were a people originally inhabiting the Tauric Chersonese. 

TURKEY. The origin of the Turkish race is hj moit 
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Mqhamwadan writers attributed to Turk, eldest son of Japhet^ 
and he is accordingly called TAfi9'(^hl6n^ " son of Japhet/' and 
Japhet is styled ^611 ali Turk, " father of the Torkish race." 
Some, arguing from the nomade character of this people, derive the 

name from Arab, u^ J taraka, to abandon, to wander. Accord- 
ing to other authors, the remains of a race called the Hyoung- 
nou, who were of Turkish origin, some time after the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, established themselves in the valley of 
Kin-chan, or ^' mountains of gold," which they called Altai 
(Ture. aMn gold), where they founded a city at the foot of a hill, 
which resembled a helmet ; and as in their language, says the 
Chinese historian, the word thou-kiou signifies a helmet, the 
people took that name. The name TJum-kiou thus given to the 
remnant of the Hyoung-nou, is the Chinese transcript of ^y 

TurJd. Extraordinary as this derivation may seem, it is fortified 
by the fact, that in modem Turkish, the word to which allusion 
is here made, exists, without contradiction, and in the sense 

in which it is here used. The Turkish word cJj tark, read 

together with Ustiln, signifies *'a helmet;" which corroborates 
the testimony of the Chinese writer, and at the same time 
furnishes an etymology much more probable than that deduced 
from an imaginary patriarch. See Davids, Gram* Turke, pref* 
ix. X. ; Bemusat, Rech. 12, 256 ; Salverte, Essai sur les Noms 
Propres; Klaproth, "Thou-khiu;" Meninski, Onomasticon, 
torn. i. ; Plin. lib. vi. c. 7 ; Mela, lib. i. c. 19. 

TURNBERRY HEAD, on the coast of Carrick, Ayrshire ; a 
corruption of Truynberry, from Brit, trwyn, a nose, snout (Ir. 
sran, id.. Com. tron, a nose, promontory). There is Truyn 
Point, on the coast of Kyle, Ayrshire; Duntroon Point and 
Castle, in Loch Crinan, Argyleshire; Duntroon, in Dundee 
parish, Forfarshire ; Trwyn-y-park, a promontory, Trwyn Melin 
Point, and Trwyn-du Point, &c., in Anglesea ; Trwyn-Grogarth 
Point, in Denbigh ; Trwyn-y-Bylan Point, in Caernarvon ; and 
An-Tron (the point) in Cornwall. 

TUSCANY, It. Toscdna, L. Tuscia, Thuacia. Tlie Tuscans 
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or EtnitCBOt ne mentknied bj tbe Bobhbb mder Ike boki cf 
Hetnud, Etrotci, Toad, Tliiiad, and Tjnlwni; and hj Ae 
Greeks tliej ne called Twchm, Some antlion derive Ike 
from Gr. Sua;, to tacrifiee, on aeeonnt of tlie id^^ooa 
which flooriahed among them, espedaSij in their ducf atf 
Cnre ; whence ettreuumia. (See Lit. lib. m.) Aeeovfing to 
others, the Umbrians called the Etroacans Tnrad, whidi the 
Romans ocmyerted into Tnaci and Etmad, wfacoee Etmsia, and 
then Etmria. (See Newman, Reg. Bom.) Tnad, T\uda, 
Toacania, Tuscany. See Tarshish. 

TWEED, a river in Cheahire ; a river in Berwick ; fiom BnL 
tuedd, the border, the limit of a country. 

TWICKENHAM AIT. Li ancient records the name of this 
place is found written Twitham, Twittanham, Twiocanham, and 
bj most popular writers in the early part of the last centmy, 
Twitenham. Norden says, *' it is so called, either, for that the 
Thames seems to be divided into two rivers by reason of 
the islands there, or else of the two brooks which neere the 
town enter the Thamis ; for Twicknam is as much as Twynam, 
quan inter binoi amnes situm, a place scytuate betweoi two 
rivers.*' Ait is corrupted from eyot, dim. of ey, an isle, from 
A. S. iff, 

TWISTLE, TWISLE, TWISEL, in local names in England, 
is " a boundary ; " an abbrev. of A. S. hetwiaety betwyxt, be- 
tweox, betweoh (Teut. entwischen, G. zwischen, Belg. twisgeken), 
lit. " between two," " in the middle of two." Thus, Extwistle, 
" the boundary of oaks " (A. S. ac, eec, an oak) ; Osvraldtwistle ; 
Birdtwistle ; Twistleton, now Twiston, Lancashire* 

TWYFORD, Oxon, found written Twiford, andTwyfyrd; frmii 
A. S. twi, twa, two, ford a ford. Twyford is the name of 
places situated near two fords of a river. 

TYNE. The North Tyne, a river which faUs into the sea aft 
Tynemouth, in Northumberland; the South Tyne joins the 
Trent in StaflPordshire ; the Tyne runs by Tyningham, oo. Had* 
dington, into the sea ; the Teyn or Teign falls into the sea li 
Teignmouth, in Devou ; a small stream called the Teyn joins the 
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Dowe in Derby ; the Tian falls into the sea in the isle of Jura, 
00. Aigyle; a rimlet called the Tjnet faUs into the sea in 
Baii£bhire. AU these names may be traced to the Anc. Brit, tain, 
which signified ''a riyer," **nmning water." ''Tain signified 
the same in the Anc. Gkiuliih, and in the kindred dialect of the 
Iiish.it still means water." (fihalmert.) Owen translates the 
W. tain, ** that is of a spreading quality." 

TYN£MOUT^, co. Northumberland; ''the mouth of the 
Tines" irom A. S. Tinan^ the River Tina or Tine, mutha, 
a month. 

TTR'CONNELL, the ancient name of the county of Don^, 
in Ireland ; from Tyr-Omell, " the land of Conell." 

TTKE, anc. Sor» a celebrated city of the Phoenicians, on 
the eastern shore of the Mediterranean. The more ancient 
part was on the main land; the later city was built on an 
opposite island. The Latins changed Sor into Sarra^ and the 
Greeks into Tufoc, whence Tyros, Tyrus, Tyre. It receiTcd 
the name of Sor or Tsor^ flrom being built on a rock, from 
Hd>. ^Iir t9ur. 

TTBOL (ftViiO, takes its name from the Castle of Tirol 
(anc. Teriolis), near Meran. This castle was the residence of 
its princes down to 1363, when the country was united to 
Austria. 

u. 

UKRAINE {yu'krane or ookraneT), a name now applied to a 
tract of land on the banks of the Dnieper, together with the 
territory of the Cossacks, but anciently to the frontier towards 
the Tatars and other nomadic tribes. Ukraina in Pol. . means 
"marches," "bordera." 

ULSTER^ a province of Ireland. Chalmers says its original 
Gaelic name was Ulladh, pron. Ulla, and that the Scandinavians, 
who settled in this part of the island, added the Gothic termina- 
tion stiidr or sler, and thus formed Ulster (UUa^ter). 
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ULTIMA THULB (lAooQ; Or. 800X9, W.T^Umwmdl^; 
**Thit fbrthennoit lliuk." It is fntpm&j nmtioned by Bonm 
poetey and is supposed to haye been the most remote noitliem 
island, but its existence is now doubted. Pliny, SofinnSk snd 
Mela take it to be Iceland ; others saj it refers to TUcmsik m 
Norway ; or to Jutland ; or Newfoundland ; or Ireland. Ains- 
worth, on the authority of CSamden, says Shetland was by sesmcn 
anciently caUed Thylensd, *< the Ide of Thyle." Others think 
Jlkyle may refer to one of the Shetland Isles, called «'Fonh," 
the interchange of/ for ik being common, thus, Foola, fod^ 
8ouXi|, Thule. ludorus speaka of Thule as an island to the 
N.W. of Britain, which derived its name from the sun, ^'becsose 
it here makes its summer solstice^ and beyond it there is no day." 
Others, again, have derived 000X9 from njXi} or njXou, afer; or 
from Thule, king of Egypt, whose eiistenoe Bochart denies. 
He says the northern regions are always described as dsik, 
and that some of the poets call this island Blai^ lliule; 
that the Syrians used the word ikule to denote ** shades'* (ikule 
ramsa, "the shades of evening '*), and that the Hioenici&ns 
doubtless named it >^tt> ihmie, darkness, or Gezirai TAule, " island 
of darkness." See also Isid. Grig. xiy. 6, 4 ; Procop. Bell. 
Goth. ii. Id; Oros. i. 2 ; Tac. Agr. c. 10 ; Strab. i. 4, 2, ii. 4, 
i. iv. 5, 5 ; Plin. N. H. ii. 77 ; Virg. G. i. 29 ; Stat- Sylv. 
iii. 5, 19 ; and Notes and Queries, 2d S. vol. iv. 

UMBRIA, in anc. geog. a large tract of country on both 
sides of the Apennines, inhabited by a Gaulish tribe named the 
Umbri, Ambrones, Ombres, or Ambra ; all these words being 
corruptions of Amhra, meaning " valiant men,*' " nobles." 
They were called by the Greeks O/xjSpoi and OjxjSpioi, and 
by some writers, Veteres Galli. See Anton. G. apud Sen-. 
Mn. ad fin. ; Isid.; Orig. lib. ix. c. 2, Conf. Thierry, Hist, des 
Gaulois. 

UNKIAR SKELESSI, a village on the Asiatic shore of the 
Bosphonis, celebrated for the treaty signed there on June 26, 
1833, between Russia and Turkey. The name in Turc. messs 
" the landing place of the emperor." 
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UPSALA (oopsala), formerly the capital of Sweden, situated 
upon the borders of the Sal or Sala. John Magnus Gothus 
(Hist. Groth., lib. i.), who was archbishop of this city, states that 
246 years after the deluge, TJbbon reigned over the Swedes, and 
that he either founded this city and gave it his name ; or that 
it was anciently his residence; as though Ubbonis-sal, i.e. hall 
or palace of Ubbon ; or that he named it Upsala, from its situa- 
tion on the Sal. We may believe all but the date. See also 
Zeyler, Descr. Suev. 1 73. 

URQUHART {erkert), a parish by the Frith of Dingwall, co. 
Ross, Scotland, said to have been named from the great length of 
its sea margin ; from Gkiel. oire coast, edge, brink, fad long, 
amhan, a river or water. The Highlanders, speaking Gaelic, 
pronounce the word urachadan. This etymology, although appa- 
rently far-fetched, seems to derive confirmation from the similar 
name and situation of another parish on one side of Loch Ness 
in Invernessshire. (See Stat. Ace, Scot.) 

UTICA, in anc. geog., a city of Africa, noted for the death of 
Cato. Bochart derives XJtica or Ityca from Pun. Hp^MV atica, old, 
ancient. (See Carthage.) Utica is the name of a city in the 
sUte of New York, U. S. 

UTRECHT iyu'trekt) a city of Holland, called by the Romans 
Trajeetu9 ad Rhenum, " ford on the Rhine," and by the monks, 
Ultra Trajectum, i.e. " on the other side of the ford," from which 
its present name has been corrupted. 

UXBRIDGE, Middlesex, found written Oxebruge, Oxebreuge, 
Woxebruge, Woxebrugge, Woxbridge, Waxbridge, and Oxbridge, 
said to have been noted in ancient times for the passage of oxen, 
from the rich pastures of Buckinghamshire, by a bndge over the 
Colne. Leland says " there be two wooden bridges at the west 
ende of the towne, and under the more weste goeth the 
great arme of the Colne River ; the lesser arme goeth under 
the other bridge, and each of them serve there a great mille.*' 
Uxbridge is more probably ** the bridge over the f/x,*' i.e. the 
water, from Brit, wc, Gael, uisge. See Isca, Oxford, and 
Thames. 
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V. 



VAL^HALLA, G. JFalhalla, a Grecian temple of the Doric 
order^ erected by the late King Ludwig of Bavaria, on the left 
bank of the Danube, below Ratisbon. The name is derived from 
the old Norse valhdll, ''the hall of the chosen.'* 

VALPARAISO (—rTzo) a city of Chili, S.America ; from Sp. 
vol (from L. vallia, a valley), paraiso paradise, any pleasant or de- 
lightful place. 

VALTELINE (—leen'), It. Fal Tellina, G. Feltlin, the vale 
of the Adda, extending from Bormio to Colico, in Italy. The 
town of Folturena, built by the Tyrrheni, stands or stood at 
the end of the valley, upon the border of the Lago di Como, 
and the inhabitants of the valley are said to call themselves 
Voltureni. Folturena may be from Fallis Tyrrhena. According 
to others, the valley has its name from a castle on the heights, 
Teglio (L. Tilium, G. Tell), which was formerly its principal 
place. 

VAN, a town of Asiatic Turkey, on a lake of the same name ; 
built by King Fan, 

VANNES (van), a seaport in the W. of France, capital of 
the department of Morbihan. Camden derives the name from 
Gaul, venna, a fisherman. Vannes, however, is rather the 
capital of the Veneti, of whose name the word is a corruption. 
The Breton appellation is still Wenet or Guenet. It is not 
however improbable that the Veneti, whom the Latins distin- 
guished as Veneti Italiae and Veneti Gallise, may derive their 
name from the Gaul, venna, Wachter, under " Heneti," synony- 
mous with Veneti, says, " gens Sarmatica, k latrociniis, ut videtur, 
sic dicta ; nam henden (A. S.) non solum est capere, sed etiam 
rapere.*' 

VASARHELY (—ht^li/), which produces one of the best 
Hungarian white wines, called by the Germans Schomlauer ; from 
Hung, vdsdr, a market (from Turc. bdgdr), hely a place. 
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VAUD {vo), called also Pays de Vand, G. Waadt and Wood- 
land; a canton of Switzerland^ named from the Waldenses (L. 
VaOeny It. ValdUi, Swiss dial. FaudSs). The Waldenses, 
Valdenses, Valdesi, or Yaudois, were formtrlj considered to 
deriye their name from Peter Faldo or Waldo, a citizen of Lyons 
in the 12th oentoryi and an opponent of Romish doctrines ; hut 
it has since heen proved that this religious community existed 
long before Waldo, and indeed, the canton of Vaud is called 
Waldensis Gomitatus by the chronicler Bertin as early as 839. 
" From Waldo, however, the separatists from Rome in the south 
of Franee, have been called Waldenses, and this has caused them 
to be confounded with the Vaudois or Yaudes of the Alps.** 
(P. Cye,) Waldenses or Valdeneee means simply ** inhabitants 
of valleys,*' and may be traced to L. vaUis, a valley. 

YAUXHALL (voxhawV). King John bestowed upon Fcuke 
alias Faulk (Faleaeius) Ide Brent, a Norman by birth, the very 
opulent heiress Margaret de Ripariis. (Speed's Chron. p. 582 ; 
Annales Eccles. Wigom., A. S. I. 486). By this marriage, he 
became possessor of the manor in Lambeth, to which Fauke^ 
hall was annexed : and Mr. Lysons has with probability 
suggested, that it might be from him that the district acquired 
its appellation. Weight will be added to this surmise, if it be 
considered that in Annales Ecelesus Wigomiensis the name is 
spelt Faukisius\ whence it may be presumed that in English 
he was vulgarly called Faukes {Bibl. Topog. Brit. Lond. 1795). 

YEAN, YI AN, in local names in Cornwall, as Trevean, ** the 
little town ;'* Trevyvian, *'the town by the small water ;'* is the 
Com. ftean, vian, contracted from wiggan, toigan, highan, little. 
These words are sometimes corrupted into brigh, briggan, biggan ; 
as Lambriggan, for Lambourne-wigan, "the little Lamboume;" 
Brighton, Brightor, Briggantor, Biggantor, "the Httle hill/* 
Conf. Gael, beagan, W. bgehan, Arm. biham, O. Fr. beekan, 
Franche Comt^ pechon. 

YENACHOIB, a loch in Perthshire, Scotland ; " the lake of 
the fair valley." (Stat. Ace, Scot.) 

YENEZUELA (—zwi^la), a rq>ublic of S. America ; " Little 
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and kirtiStj of the place. According to others, it received its name 
from its situation near the small River Verlam^ a feeder of the 
Coin; bat thane is no evidence that the Ver was ever called 
the Yerlam. Perhaps the original Celtic name was Ver-alauni-din, 
Le. ''tiie #01011 of the Alauni^ who dwelt on the Fer/' or " the town 
of the Fir-Jiaumj" i.e. *' the men called the Alaunir The Celtic 
name may have been changed by the Romans to Veralaunidunum, 
and sabaeqaently contracted to Venilamium, and then corrupted by 
the Saxons to Werlame, whence its present appellation. *' The 
Roman road called by the Saxons Watling Street, was also called 
Werlaem Street, because it first went direct to Verulam, passing 
dose onderits walls/' (See Gibson's Camden, vol. i. 79.) 

VESUVIUS, a volcano near Naples ; anciently Vesvius,Vesbius, 
Vesevns, and Vesujus. The name has been derived from Gr. era; 
within, inward, or from buj to send or throw, and /3<a violence, 
or io£ dart, missile, weapon ; because the smoke and fire which 
issue from it denote a violent agitation within, or may be com- 
pared to the hurling of darts. 'Ea-fiix, /-c(r/3ia,Ve8bia,Vesbius,Ves- 
vios, Vesujus, Vesuvius. 

VEVEY or VEVAY, a town of Switzerland, named from its 
situation near the foot of the Alps, at the centre of a deep gorge 
formed by the Feveyse, a corruption of its ancient name, 
'Vlbsicus, i.e. the Vip-isca, ** the water called the Fip" See 

ISCA. 

VICENZA (ve-tshetirtsa), a city of Italy, from L. Picentia, 
probably Latinized from its original name. 

VIENNA, G. men, Fr. Fienne, It. Fienna, Sp. Fiena, Turc. 
Batch ; capital of Austria. According to some authors, it was 
formerly known by the names of Ala Flaviana, Castra Flaviana, 
Flavianum, and Juliobona. Others say it occupies the site of the 
Roman station Vindobona, supposed to be a corruption of Findevon 
or Fendevkn, either an O. Celt, or Slav, word, denoting the 
** dwelling place of the Vends," a Slavonic tribe still occupying 
Camiola; and that Findobona may have successively become F/art- 
ana or Famana,Fiana, andJFien. The city, however, stands on the 
south bank of the Danube, at its confluence with the little River 

u 
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JFien^ and the name of the river may be from Celt, bea^an littk, 
or ^eaff-an, " the little river." 

VINTSCHGAU {finch' gow). The upper part of the vale of the 
Adige, from its source to Bozen, is called the Yintschgan, from its 
ancient inhabitants the Vennonetes. Thus Vennonetes-gan, 
Vents-gau, Vintschgau. The G. gau means country, district, 
from Or. /tj, ya, land, earth. 

VIRGINIA, one of the United States of America, named m 
honour of Queen Elizabeth, in whose reign Sir Walter Raleigh 
made the first attempt at a colony here. 

VISTULA; G.Weichsel, Vol. TTisla, Fr. Vistule ; a river of 
Poland; found written Vistillus, Vistla, Viscla, Bisula, Visula, 
Viseln, Weixel, Wiessel, Weissel, and Weisel, may be derived 
from the Celt, wys-y-lliv, " the floody water." Thus, wys-y-Uiv, 
wysuil, wisyl, wistyl, Vistula. Conf. voc. Willy. 

VOLD, in local names in Norway, is the Dan. void, a rampart, 
mound of earth, dam. 

VOLGA, the largest river of Europe. In Sarmatian, vdga 
means ** the great." 

VORARLBERG {foraVbairg), a province of Austria, m front 
(G. ror, before) of the moimtain called the drlberg, q. v. 



w. 



WADY (tcadec). Wadys in Arabia are hollow valleys or de- 
pressions, more or less deep, wide, or long, washed by the moun- 
taiu torrents or winter rains. Stanley gives the following Wadys 
in Sinai and Palestine : " Wady Fairan, Wady Howar, Wady 
Mokalteb, Waily-es-Shaykh, * shaik's valley,' so called from the 
tomb of Shaykh Salah, the Muhammadan sanctuary of the 
peninsula ; Wady Tayibeh, so designated from the goodly water 
and vegetation it contains ; Wady Sagal, or ' of the acacia ; ' 
Wady Musa, closed by overhanging cliffs ; Wady Tidri, expanding 
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into a level space with rare bushes of whitethorn, whence its name ; 
Wady Abu Hamad, ' the father of fig trees,' that grow in its clefts ; 
and Wady-el-Arabah, a true wady, marshy hollow, or depres- 
sion. For a few weeks or days these valleys present the appear- 
ance of rushing streams, but their usual aspect is absolutely bare 
and waste, only presenting the image of thirsty desolation, and 
the more strikingly so from the constant indications of water, which 
is no longer there." Freytag interprets the Arab, toddt " locus 
depressior inter montes coUesve, vallis, alveus fluvii, et ipse fluvius." 
It is found in the names of many rivers in Spain, as todd-al-kdhir, 
"the great river," since corrupted into Guadalquivir, q. v. 

WAKE'S COLNE (—cone), Essex, sometimes called Colne 
Maskerel, Colne Quincy, and Colun Saer, takes its name from 
the ancient baronial family of Wake. See Colnes. 

WALDSHUT (valds'hoot), a forest town between Basle and 
Schafifhausen ; from G. wald wood, hUtte hut, cottage. 

WALLACHIA {woUyke-a), a principality of Turkey. The 
name Wallachs given to this people by foreigners, belonged to 
some people in Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly. The Byzantine 
historians frequently mention the Vlachi (BXa;^o<) ,who lived 
chiefly in the country round Mount Pindus. The name Vloch, 
or Wloch is said to be the Slav, for " Italian " or " Roman ; " 
and Wallach is equivalent to the native name Rdmani. {Eng. 
Cyc.) In Hung, a Wallachian is called Oldh ; in G. Walache, 
in Low L. Valachus, Vlachus, and Dacromanus, Vloch, Flach, 
&c., are from the root of Gaul (q.v.). Lamartiniere says Wallachia 
was anciently called Flaccia, from one Flaccus, who was sent by 
Trajan with 30,000 men to colonize it. 

WALLINGFORD, Berks, found written Wealinga- Waling- 
Walling- Walin- Wallyng-ford, Walingaforda, Wallengafort, 
Wallyngforth, and Wallyngfort ; from Gualenga-ford, ** the ford 
or passage of the Gauls." According to others, its ancient Brit, 
name was GuaUhen " the old wall.'' 

WALMER (wormer), Kent; from Sax. ira// a wall, and L. 
mare the sea ; " a sea wall." {Bailey.) 

WALTHAM (frairffHtn), Hants, found written Wenlt ham, 

r 2 
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Weald-ham, Walteham ; from A. S. weald a wood, weald, ham a 
dwelling;. (Bosworth.) 

WALTON, the name of seYeral places in England, as Walton- 
on-Thames, Walton-on-the-Naze ; from A. S. weal a wall, tun an 
enclosure ; or from root of Waltham. 

WANDLE, a river in Surrey ; from A. S. wandrian, or Dan. 
vandler, to wander. Bailey calls it the Wandle or Vandali. 

WANDSWORTH, Surrey, formerly Wandiesworth, and 
perhaps originally Wandle' s-worth, i.e. a farm or habitation on 
the River Wandle. 

WAUBURTON, Oxon ; " the place where iEthelfreda, Queen 
of the Mcreii, built a citadel ;'* found written Weard-burh, Wead- 
byrig, Wardebirh, Wardeburgh, and Wardborough ; from A. S. 
weard a watch, burh a fort, city, tun a town. 

WARDINE ( — deen)t a frequent termination of local names in 
Herefordshire, Salop, and Radnor ; as Carwardine, Shilwardine, 
Shrawardine (Castle), Chiswardine. It occurs also in Scotland, as 
Bradwardine (Waverley). Perhaps from Low L. gardianus, a 
warden ; " he that hath the keeping or charge of any person or 
thing by office ; " as warden of the marshes, warden of the forest, 
warden of peace, warden of the Stannaries. 

WARE, Herts, found written Guare ; originally a irecrr or dam 
constructed on the River Lea, and strongly fortified by the Danes 
in 1)64, in order to defend their vessels ; from A. S. wcer, wer. 

WAREIIAM, Dorset. The Britons called it Durngneis; 
the Saxons, Vepham, and Thornsseta. In ancient records it is 
written Warliam and Varham, said to be a compound of var and 
hafiit and to denote a habitation on a fishing shore. But see 
Ware. 

WARRINGTON, co. Lancaster ; in Domesday Wallington, 
and according to some authors, the Vara-tin of Ravennas, and the 
Roman Veratinum ; "the ford town," from Celt, vera a ford, din 
a town. The opinion that this place was a Roman station rests 
chiefly on the circumstance of three Roman roads, each leading 
to a ford here over the Mersey, the vestiges of a castrum and 
fosse, which are still discernible, and the discovery of some 
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Roman relics. Since its occupation^ however, by the Saxons, it 
assumed the name of TFerington, from wtering a fortification, 
tun a town. 

WARWICK (worrik), found written Wsering-wic, Ware-wic, 
Waringe-wyke, War-wyk, Warwych, and Warwyk ; from A. S# 
wcering a bulwark, mound, wic a dwelling ; "a fortified dwelling." 
" From W. guarth, a safeguard, a garrison, and mc** (Camden.) 
" Ethelfleda, daughter of King Alfred and wife of Ethelred, Earl 
of Mercia, in 913, built a castle on the northern steep banks of the 
Avon, and erected a mound of earth on its western side, which 
still exists, and on which it is supposed that a fort was erected.'* 
(Gent. Mag., March, 1841, p. 359, and Nov. 1844.) 

WARWICK LANE, formerly Eldenese Lane, Newgate Street. 
" The same is now called Warwick Lane, of an ancient house 
there built by an Earl of Warwick, and was since called Warwick 
Inn" (Stow, p. 128.) At the comer of Newgate Street is a 
bas-relief of Guy, Earl of Warwick, bearing the date 1668. 

WATFORD (wof — ), co. Herts, situated on theColne, and said 
to derive its name from the Wailing Street which passed in the 
vicinity, and from a ford over the river. 

WATLING STREET, London. The ancient Watling 
Street was a road supposed to have been constructed by the 
British, and re-constructed by the Romans, which extended from 
Sandwich in Kent to Caernarvon in Wales. The name is found 
written Guetheling, Wetheling, and Wetlinga. One writer says 
Wetlinga Street is ** the road of the sons of King Wetla or 
Welthe ; '* another says it was " a consular road made by the 
Romans, thrown up considerably above the level of the sides, kept 
up with large stakes driven into the ground, and lesser wood woven 
between them ; and that these were called by the Saxons, watles, 
from which the road had its name.'* This etymology seems far- 
fetched ; besides, wattles would never be sufficiently strong to keep 
together the weight of gravel, sand, lime, and stone " raised high 
above the level of the sides." The Rev. J. Kempe thinks it 
was an ancient British way, from gwydd-lain, " the way through 
the forests or woods ;" and he says this etymology would be at 
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onee ezpitsHTe of its Britith origpn. of Um prindtiTe itate of tba 
omintry through which it no, and of its sobMqiiHit od o ptiop hf 
the Romans as a mQitarj road ; that with the Britons it was a 
forest lane or txuk way. and with tho Romans it hecanw a 
stratum, street, or rsised road, oonstmcted aceorffing to their 
well-known manner. The most reasonable anggestioQ is thst of 
Thierry, who says Weiiui^ is merdy a Saxon oonrnptioa of 
Gwydeim, i.e. GicydWuiMni, " the way of the Gwydd or Gad." 
i.e. the Irish ; *' nom Ibrt eooTensUe i one roate q[oi oondidait 
de Donrres i k e6te de Chester/* See alao Thieny, Nona. 
Cooq. ToL i. pp. 2, 70, note, and p. 151 ; Notes and Queries, 2d 
8. p. 271 ; Whitaker, Hist. Manchester, toI. i. p. 130 ; 
ArcluBol. Append, to toI. Ti. p. 180, and Append, to toI. zxtL 
p. 468—9 ; Hofcden, p. 248 ; and Camden, Brit. p. 343. 

WEALD, WEALT, WALD, WALT, WOLD, in local 
names in England, denotes a situation near woods or groves, u 
n'eaid-Jkmwi, Weali-kam (Wsltham) ; the wealds of Kent, Le. 
the woody parts of this county ; from A. S. weaU^ waid. (Pht 
woiJy wooid, D. woud^ 6. waid^ Dan. reef, Sw. wed, W. ffwydd,) 

WEDNESBURY (mwn;'— ), co. Sta£Ebrd; from ^mfm'^ 
d^orff, from IFoden^ the Saxoii god of war, heorg a hiU, or hwrg 
u fortified place. We find iu Domesday that this town, preTioosIj 
to the Norman Conquest, belonged to the Saxon kings. 

WELLINGTON, co. Somerset, formerly Walintone; p«p- 
liaps " the town of the Giialen." See Wallingford. 

WENBURY or Wcmbury, co. Devon ; in A. S. found written 
Wicgaii-bcorch, Wicgam-beorg, Wigganbeorh, and Winbeom 
(Bo9tcorth) ; perhaps " the bnrg or fortress of the Wiccii." 

WENT, a rirer in Yorkshire (whence Went Bridge), from 
Anc. Brit, dwr-ffwent, " water which flows thro' an open region." 
But see Derwent and Winchebter from same root. 

AVESER (m'rer), a river of Germany. Strabo calls it 
hiarov^ytg ; Ptolemy, in one place Ovtaovf/iQ ; in another 
Ov'ia-o'j^iyiQ ; Dion Cassias writes OvUov^yoQ ; all the Latin 
writers call it Visurgis. Wachter says, iu the middle ages the 
Weser was called Wisar-aha tflumeu Visara?), and the Cherusci 
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may have called it Weser-gua, of which the Romans made 
Fisurffis. He derives fTeser, Hister (IsterJ, Oder, and Eider 
from Celt, dwr^ water, and says gus is a Francic word for 
a riyer, from giessen, to flow ; but Ister is more probably from 
Celt, ys-dwr ; Oder from G. ader, an artery, vein ; or both Oder 
and Eider from Gr. u^a;p, water ; and har and Weser may come 
from Celt, wys-aru, " the turbid stream," from uisge water, t/aru) 
rough. See also Ptol. lib.ii. c. 11 ; and voc. Isca and Yarrow. 

WESTERAS (vesteroas'), a town of Sweden. The name is a 
corruption of Vestra Jros, Western Arosia, as distinguished 
from Oatra Aros, Eastern Arosia, now Upsala. 

WESTMINSTER, from A. S. loest id., mynster a monastery, 
cathedral, so named from being built at the west side of London. 

WESTMORELAND, found written West-moringa-land, West- 
mariland, Westmeriland, and Westmerland ; " the west moor 
land," from A. S. westt moring or mor, and land, 

WESTPHALIA, G. JFestphalen, Fr. Fesiphalie, It. Fegt- 
/alia ; an extensive district in the N. W. of Germany, first so 
called about the ninth century. According to some writers, this 
country was formerly called Vestalia, after the goddess Feita, 
Others derive the name from west, id., and walen (G. /Ullen), 
a colt, because Westphalia is situated west of the Weser, and its 
first inhabitants bore the device of a coll in their eiibigns. Others 
say from wett-wallen, i.e. the western ramparts, dams, or d) Vt% ; 
or from a German people called the Faleb or Faleii, aii/l divided 
into the West and Ost Falea. But who w<rre iUluh VuUii* itr 
Falen ? Wachter savs the EaU Mtui Webt /a/a/n, ftdhji, Ja/a/io*, 
or /diat were clients or dej^i^daiits ot iUt Ii^nih\t9 ; hh'\ Ut: $* tt.i .1 
to Low L. /a/«A»f , "ciL»e wL/y 'ituseft hiji.vlf i*i,itit'i h <<///«< 4 !)<<. 
cUent of anotber/* frczn O- G- /a^oA^n or Jtr/a/tao, Mail^.tt: l,'i« \, 
committere, coocredere. i>^i.i. 'i *Hju^.'/*-t, m />* *» *.*,•'*' » , inn.i * , 
a name oormf^ted irjvu Trx-^itXuM 'a 'it^ii/h<,..^, »i.*. *>/ *h\tj «/l 
Tei-phali, TaJ-fsLi, ^jfl^-yiJt^. 'iw'h </,/>///' .i a t /»*,/>.>, 
wukler^ aa el«r-'.»r : vLt ^'..-^>vli- /<//'/. * ,; , . »..>.'/-,>; Jul 
/ml^ a Gitdie. ''.oc. i\-u*j*:: ♦v.vt '♦, %•<- 
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W£YMOUTH (uH^muik), found written Waimutb and 
Waimue ; co. Dorset ; « mouth of the Wey." See Wyb. 

WIIAMPOAy the European anchorage m the Canton Bim; 
from Chin, kwang-poo. Poo or foo^ among other meanmgs, is a 
mart, a pkce where ships and traders assemble ; kwemg signifies 
** yellow/' and is the name of a hill, of an ancient country, and 
of a district. 

WHITBY, CO. York ; from A. S. hwit white, Dan. by a 
town. 

WUITCUURCU, CO. HanU ; from A. S. hwit white, arte 
a church. 

WniTEUORNE or WHITTERNE, co. Galway, Ireland; 
the Lucophibia of Ptolemy ; the Candida Casa of Bede ; from 
A. S. hwit white, em a place. 

WICH, WICK, WIC, a termination of local names in 
England, as Berwick, Dulwich, Greenwich, Norwich, is the A. S. 
wic^ %cye (Plat, vnk^ D. wyk^ Fries, ujie, O. G. wik^ wiek^ weicky 
a town, castle, monastery, bay, Dan. rt^, bay, ford, rit^, coTe, 
Sw. vik, cove, creek. Ice. rt^, a little bay), a dwelling place, 
habitatioD, street, village, monastery, convent, castle, fortress 
for soldiers, camp, station, creek, bay, from L. vicus, a street, 
also a village or several houses close together iu the country, 
from Or. oikoq, a house. 

WICKHAM, HIGH, Bucks ; " dwelling on the River JFickr 
The little River Wick may derive its name from W. bychan, 
small. 

WICKLOW, a town iu Ireland ; from Dau. viff a bay, forJ, 
Sw, vik a cove, creek, or A. S. wic a dwelling-place, fortress; and 
Eng. low a hill or rising ground, or Ir. lou^h an arm of the sea. 

WIDDIN, a strong fortress of Bulgaria on the Danube. The 
Turks call it Kikadova and Vidiu. It may have been named 
from the Vidini, Udini, or Budini, a people from Sarmatia. 
Udine, a city iu the Venetian territory, may have received its 
appellation from the same people. 

WIESBADEN {veesbahdn), capital of the duchy of Nassau, 
Germany, owes its name and prosperity to its hot springs, which 
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vrere known to the Romans and are spoken of by Pliny the Elder. 
Baden in G. means '* baths/' and the first part of the name may 
be wiese, a meadow, from Gr. ireiffeaf mo'OQ, 

WIGAN, CO. Lancaster, near which Eling Arthur defeated 
the Saxons in a memorable battle. Bailey derives the name from 
Sax. wibbigan, of vn sacred, or wibed an altar, and biggin or 
biegoM, to build, q. d. sacred buildings. Camden calls it Wiggin, 
" which some say was anciently called Wibiggin, of which name 
I have nothing to observe, but that ' biggin ' is a Lancashire 
word for ' houses.' " Baines, the historian, says, in all ancient 
documents relating to Wigan, the name is written as a dissyllable, 
with slight variations in the orthography ; and he derives it from 
A. S. wig, a fight. 

WILLY, WILLEY, or WILY, a river in Wilts; Avon- 
uille, the old name of the River Helmsdale in Sutherland. 
Chalmers says these rivers are so named from their rising rapidly 
after rains ; that Avon-uile (the Ila of Richard's map), means 
" the floody river ; " and he derives these names from Brit. 
y-Uif or y-lliv, *< the flood." The 111 in Alsace, and the 
Hz, i.e. the Ill-ese, which joins the Danube at Passau, may be 
traced to the same root. 

WILTON, a town in WUts, situated near the River fFilly. 

WILTSHIRE, (vjiUhur), contraction of mitun-scire, "the 
shire of Wilton." Its inhabitants were anciently called the 
JFiU€etas, 

WIMBLEDON, Surrey, found written Wibban-dun, and 
Wilbandonum, may have been named from one of its early pro- 
prietors. Somner derives the word from fVibba, the name of its 
builder, and A. S. dune^ a hill. Lysons has seen records in 
which the name Wimbaldus occurs. 

WIN'CHELSEA, co. Sussex, formerly Winceles-ea, from 
A. S. wincel an angle or corner, and ea water. Others translate 
ea an island. "This latter explanation well suits the situation 
of old Winchelsea, which, before the reign of Henry III., was 
washed by the waters of the Channel on the south and east, and 
by the Rother on the north." (P. Cyc.) 
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WINCHESTER. The expounder of Nennius says Winton 
or Winchester was called hy the Britons Cair^Guntin. Camdea 
writes it Caer Gwent, ** white city ;" and says ** the Romans 
converted Gwent into Venta, and added Belgarum to denote its 
situation in the country occupied hy the Belgse." The W. 
gwent signifies fair or open regions, from gwen, white, fair, beau- 
tiful. The name may therefore have meant either '* white 
city,*' or " the city in the open country ;" indeed, the county 
itself was called Gwent by the ancient British. Chester is from 
A. S. ceaster, a fortress ; from L. c<utrum, castra. Conf. 
BiCETRE, Derwent and Windermere, from same root. 

WINDERMERE, or WINANDERMERE, a kke m West- 
moreland. Winandermere is from W. gtoyn hen dwr, " the dear 
ancient lake ;" or a corruption of Windermere. Winder comes 
from gwen dujr, the " clear water ; " the last syllable is a Sax. 
expletive, signifying a lake. 

WINDSOR (toin'ser), co. Berks, found written Windles-ofra, 
Windles-oure, Windles-ora, Windleshora, Winlesores, Windles- 
hores, Winleshores, Windesbores, Windesoure, Windelsores, 
Wiiidlesores, Winlesores, Windesoure, Windesore, Windesour, 
and Wyndosor; " the dwelling on the winding shore," from the 
winding course of the Thames in this part ; from A. S. windan 
to wind, ora for A. S. ofer, a margin, bank, shore. 

WINTERTIIUR {vintertoor), the second town in the canton 
of Zurich, Switzerland. Lamartiniere says it took its name from 
the fortress of Windthuru, built by the Counts of Kvbours in 
the neighbourhood, and that about a league from the town is the 
village of old Wintcrthour, the ancient Vitodurum ; but it is 
quite as reasonable to suppose that the town was named from the 
village. Vitodurum may mean " the water-dwelling, or the ford 
of the Vits or Wihts.'* The Celt, dicr is " water,*' but, according 
to Cluverius, it sometimes signifies a ford or passage. Windthurn 
means " wind-tower,** from G. windy id., thurm a tower, from 
L. turns. Conf. Oude and Switzerland. 

WISBEACII, CO. Cambridge ; a corruption of Ouseheach, its 
former name. Before the time of Henry III., the River (hueh 
supposed to have had its outfall at or near Ouseheach. 
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WITH, WATH, in local names in England, as Langwith, 
Darwath, means a ford ; from Sw. vad, Dan. vade. 

WOKING, CO. Surrey, found written Okjng and Okmg, and 
in the reign of Edward the Confessor and in old maps, Woch- 
inges ; probably a corruption of Wey-wicingasy i.e. the dwellers 
on the River Wey. Conf. Dorking. 

WOLVERHAMPTON (woo/-), co. Stafford, formerly Wul- 
frunshampton, was anciently called Hampton. It received the 
addition of Wulfrun in the time of King Ethelred, from Wul- 
fruna, relict of Athelm, duke of Northampton, who founded a 
monastery here in honour of the Virgin. 

WONG, WANG, a termination of local names in England, as 
Basfordwong, Comerwong, is the A. S. wang^ wong, a plain, field, 
allied to Dan. vang, a meadow, green field, as Ullensvang, in Nor- 
way. JFoTig occurs frequently in Norfolk. Swang in York- 
shire, &c., as White Cross Swang, is a low-lying grassy place 
liable to be flooded, a fresh piece of greensward lying in a bot- 
tom among arable and barren land. Some consider it the Nor- 
folk wang sibilated. 

WOODSTOCK, CO. Oxon, from A. S. touda wood, aioc a 
place. 

WOOLWICH (wootidj), Kent, found written Wolwiche and 
Wollewic ; in the Textus Roffensis, Wlewic ; in Domesday, Hulviz, 
which Hasted translates ''the dwelling on the creek." The 
last part of the name may be the A. S. wic, a dwelling, station, 
bay. 

WORCESTER (tooos'ter), called by Ptolemy Branogenium, by 
Antoninus Branonium, by Nennius Guorangon and Guorcon, and 
by some authors Guarangon, of which its present Welsh name 
Caer-wrangon or Caer-angon is a corruption. One writer translates 
Branonium, " a city facing the water." All these names, how- 
eyer, seem corruptions of BarangoUy denoting "a frontier town 
garrisoned by a miUtary class called Barangii" (sometimes 
Guarangi, Gorangi, Gerongi, and Cuorongi), whose name may 
be traced to the Low L. baro, baronis. The Saxons called this 
town Wegeorna- Weogare- Wigor- Wigora- Wigra- Wigera- and 
Wiger-ceastei Wic-ware-ceaster, Wire-ceastre, and Wir-cestre. 
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Camden deriret the present name from '' wire, nemoroso salta 
adjuncto/' bat, taji Cowel, this is a mistake, for that wood is 
almost tweWe miles distant. The historian of Worcester says 
*' fViffa-eme means 'the warrior's lodge, the hero's place of 
retirement.' and that this may account for the name which the 
Saxons gare to the eeaster, or to a Roman fort they found here, 
which they called first Wigema, Wcogema, Wigoma, and in 
time, Wegrin- Wigra-cester and Wigomccaster ; that the name 
was aflerwards corrupted to Wirceaster, a mode of writing that 
prevailed about the Norman Conquest, and gave way to the pre- 
sent spelling, Worcester." The original Saxon name, from 
which its present appellation has been corrupted, was per- 
haps Ulc'wara-ceaster, i.e. the fortress of the people {ward) 
called the Wiccii. These Wiccii or Huiccii appear to have given 
their name to this part of the country, which in a charter of 
Ethelwald, king of Mercia, is called Huicca nujegtke, i.e. the pro- 
vincc of the Wiccii or Huiccii. It has been asserted that Wor- 
cester was first calledWigornia, by Joseph of Exeter, in some verses 
which he addressed to Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury ; but the 
nanu' Wigornia occurs iu Florence of Worcester, who died about 
sixty yrnrs before Joseph of Exeter wrote. For a plausible deri- 
vation of the imme of the Wiccii and of the province of Wiccia, 
we must refer to the historian of Worcester. See also Camd. 
JUit. vol. i. p. 210, Gough's ed. ; Spelm. Gloss, under Baro, 
Hnronjjjus ; anil Stukeley*s Itin. Cur. p. 64. 

WOHTll, WORTHY. JVorth, in local names in England, is 
the A. S. worth (G. ort, O. G. oorti oord, a place,), a farm, 
hall, court, nmnor, mansion, dwelling-place, as Bedworth, co. 
Warwiek ; Emsworth, co. Sussex ; Bloxworth, formerly Bloces- 
worth ** Bloe'vS manor ; ** Chilworth ; Chillingworth ; Colster- 
worth ; Epsworth, co. Lincoln ; Lulworth ; Nailsworth, co. 
Gloucester ; Sawhridgeworth, co. Herts ; Tamworth, co. Stafford ; 
Wandsworth, co. Surrey ; Wordsworth ; Worth Maltravers, " the 
niaui^r of Maltravers.** Dr. Bos worth says tcorth^ tcorthy, in 
local names, is the A. S. icrordiff, icorthiff, tCMrMt^, worth, a field, 
portion of land, farm, manor, estate ; as Bosworth, Holds- 
wort hv. 
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WOOTTON BASSETT, co. Wilte, was named Wootton, from 
the great quantity of wood in the neighbourhood, and received 
the addition of Bassett from a family to whom it formerly 
belonged. 

WREXHAM, CO. Denbigh, N. Wales, formerly Writtlesham ; 
from Sax. writheU wreaths, ham a village. {Bailey,) The reason 
for this derivation is not evident ; the A. S. writheU is a band, 
cover ; wrath^ wrath, is a wreath, bandage, pillar, prop, defence. 

WROTHAM (roht*m), co. Kent ; in Domesday Broteham ; 
in the Textus Roifensis, Wroteham ; and found written Wortham ; 
" so called from wort (A. S. wyrt\ a herb growing there in great 
plenty." {Playfair.) 

WURTEMBERG (rur^ tm-bairg), found written Wurtenberg 
and Wirtenberg. This kingdom received its name from the 
seignorial chateau of Wiirtemberg, situated upon a hill between 
Stutgard and Essingen. Some translate WUrtemberg ** lord on 
the hill " {loUrt an dem berg). The O. G. wirt, lord, master, 
host, is the modern wirth, an innkeeper ; and wirtschaft, which 
was used to denote the conviviality which reigned in the halls of 
princes, is now written wirthscha/t, and denotes an inn. Wirt 
comes from hopraXfOi to feast, eo^nj, feast, festival. 

WURZBURG (vurtz'boorg), capital of the Bavarian circle of 
the Lower Maine, received its appellation from the beautiful 
gardens with which it is surrounded . There are 7000 acres of vine- 
yards in the vicinity. The name translates " herb or plant town "" 
(O. 6. wUrz, wUrze, every kind of herb, plant, fructus et ger^ 
mina). 

WYCH STREET. Stow, speaking of Drury Lane, London^ 
says, '' before the Drurys built here, the old name for this lane 
or road was called Fia de Aldwych ; " " hence," says Cunning- 
ham, "the present Wych Street, at the bottom of Drury Lane." 
(A. S. eald old, wic a dwelling, farm, village.) 

WYE, a river in the counties of Montgomery, Radnor, Here- 
ford, and Monmouth ; Wey, a river in Dorset ; the Y, an arm 
of the Zuyder Zee, Holland. Lye derives Wye from A. S. wcsg^ 
a wave ; Philpot from the O. Brit, word wy^ analogous to L. vaga^ 
wandering. In Domesday and other old records, the name 
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I t::u nrrr is loand ^rnnnl ^^wr, Wy, Wi, Wie. Wye^ Wif, 
iau i . .nr irom tiie Celt, yiwr or wnr, wsfeer. 

'"TND, \\"INT. ITie uvmw stneta <rf Edmbv^ ndof 
■*'rt:tai :.*wiia i;i Luiuiaaiiire are so ih»H<m^ ^ The 
..a:v r ime. :rom A. :?. .caup'um. lo tnm. 
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v.VNT!iri?. i .ug. ,:vi»ic. .i rnrer oi Troaa, gmendly called 
:v -^naiauucr: . ::>rr-j \ycm ; i saiail river of Epima ; p»- 
ai»* uutM iHnn i:wir ^upiMHwd cuiour : from (ir. Joydoc. veflow. 
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■' I'. MO I T!L :uLcu l*v ■ iie >axous i varmud aud Jiermud, co. 
\ t ■• nr . X , n f.airM . i i : ! v • :u.» uixi o i' ".be lUver Yiire or Yar. Tar- 

v'v.w \- > A- I "• i ^! ' I . !4 >u uaied it : he laouth of the estuanr 

m 

* .'.vU;.v ' L\UA. . :*i.'r i Vustnuia. which runs bv Mel- 
■oiir*i\ iu» Ills ;i: Vn ^*uilij*. The uauie is Australian, and 

..llu^^V. o. ^--^irK, "^'iHiami. In r he foundation charter 

; "*v«\;r\ v, :h«v. \ v/'i^ '^avui. ii i he :wi'lfth ceuturv, it is called 

t.-tr-a. aiu i jtcnv;in;s ouuu 'Trtite!! ian^f, Yara, and Yharrow, 

' t :;». V »* -. : s . .r ; c i Lii : j u n^ in he n^i* r ^T inch nms thro ugh the parish. 

^.'x "liAvr \..rn^ o:us tie 'Joui^ias in Lancashire ; the Tair 

TAv.^^t ra'.j ii:o lu- ?vi*ta ii^tikirk; the Yare joins the Ex in 

■.''»^'-.«:: y.iTTnoiuii 11 Niirruik, .uid Y'lirmouth in the Isle of 

^V'4;!ir. -ituiui ni -^vo;^ v'aileii ^^he Y.u: or Yare. The names of 

ul :u»st» -^-.^"^ ire ierv^ni rroin ^c. Brit, ganoy signifying 

' v'.ijir s r'lurh." Sociuirr derives tdie Celt. garWy gtaraw (Gari. 

7.f',";/>. rmjrtu riiipjii, severe, derce, terrible, boisteroas» tnrfaid; 
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Corn, ffarmi, TT. panr. ri«ye£- imici~ Ann- picrr mjdc 1 frnm 
Arab, ffarapit, -miMh tit stvs Ah aSBr^r ^r sBiw moniiu;. mdJ 
be quotes Gigr*-.ins u. ;>Kirt TiiE cckT parujii in uit Ajsrac » *■* 
torrent which i«wj* 12 tieftirti:.'' iCaiif. Giiointx.) BuW 
derires Tarn* in DarLe^t, meciorfctilf ■tiiif iihtb-piK* of lie 
Tenermble Bedr, frcn: A, S. jrvreta. > TTiRTtVL. moiff, fen, 

TENI, TENGl ^au. v£*f'« ^ Icwal lumei in Tm^er, u 
Teni Kale, in the Crbie* ; Trap B» or Xonr (lie indent 
Nora) on the road beireen K^isuiveL and Tarns, u ihe Tnrc. 
yengi new. 

YEXI KALE { ta ia \ a rawn is ihe Crima, nhencc the stniu 
of the same naoie ; fimn Tore. j/f*gi nev, kal'ti a fonrest- 

YEOVIL (yo'ri/). Somenm, caDed br ihe Saxomi GeitJe; 
in Domesday, Givele and Irle ; named frwn the Ejrer ItbI 
or Yeo, near irhicb ii stands. In old maps the same of 
this town is written TtariH, and that trf the rirer, EtiO. See 

I LC HESTER. 

YORK, called br the andeot Britons, Caer Eiioc bj the 
Bomans, Eboracum, bv the Saxons, Efroc-wrc, Erer-wyc, Efer-wK, 
E^fer-wic, Eofer-wic-ceaster, Eofor-wic, Euer-wic, Euor-wit^ and 
Y^voT-wyc. Some derire Eboraeum from Etura, in *iai^«ln»i«_ or 
Ebora, now Evora, m Portugal, or from the Eiuraei or Ebroici 
a people of Celtic Gaul, whose chief dtr was Eboraicam. 
According to others, its British appellation, from which the 
Latin form Eburaeunt or Ehoraeunt was derived, was Eburac 
or Eborac, and may have denoted " a town or fortified place 
OD the banks of a river, or near the confluence of waters." There 
is a bvdition that about a.c. 963, when Silvias I^tinus reigned 
in Italy, Ebraucus, third king from Bmte, built * atj north of 
the Humber, which, tfter his own nnme, he called £a«r-£ira ~ 
•* the dty of Ehraucaa." Ba-xter derives EbvrscTin ' 
eur or eSr (answering to the Gr. ou^ov), whence t 
Caer-Errauc, a watery city." Otiiers saj Yn^ 
(Evreuz) in Normandy, tins its name front t 
which it stands. This is the opinion of ( 
writes the luune *' Ea-ure-wic, a fortress >l fl 
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We have no eridence, however, that the Oose was anciently 
called the Eure at York. There is a tradition that the place was 
built as a retreat from the wild boars in the forest of Gantries ; 
and if so, both the Latin and Saxon names may be deriyed 
from the British name, and the latter from Gr. xavpot a 
wild boar ; thus, kapros, kapr, aper, afer, aferoc, afroc, E/roc, 
Efroc, evroc, ebroc, eboroc, eborac, Eboracum ; Efroc, efroc-wyc, 
ever-wic, evor-wic, evoric, yvoric, yvorick, yorik^ York ; or the 
Saxons may have first called York, Efroc'voye^ from the Brit, 
word, and afterwards Ever^wyc, from A. S. ever, eber, efor 
(from L. aper), a wild boar. 

YPHES (e*pr), a town of Flanders, situated upon a smaU 
stream called the Tper, The kind of linen called diaper (i.e. 
d^Ypres, from Ypres), was first manufactured here. 

YSSKL (i^sel), a river in the Netherlands, whenee the places 
named Yssclmond and Ysselsten. Tesel may be a dim. of yj^ 
water. See Isca, Lewes, and Thames. 

YSTllAI), in local names in Wales, as Ystrad Tw, Tstrad 
Tywr, &c., is the W. ystrad, a flat, a vale, a bottom or valley 
formed by the course of a river. 

YSTWITII (w/'w'fM), a river of S. Wales, whenee Aberysi- 
tcyth. Owen derives the W. ystwyth, springing, from y< and 
twyth, a spring or pliancy, aptness to proceed, celerity. 

YUCATAN, a republic of Central America, situated in the 
Mexican isthmus. Some derive Yucatan, or Jucatan, from 
Joctan, son of Ileber, who came from the East and inhabited 
this part of America ! Others say that when the Spaniards first 
arrived here, and inquired of the natives the name of the oonn- 
try, the latter, not imderstanding them, answered "jucatan, 
which, in the Indian language, means ''What do you sayf 
and that the Spaniards have ever siuce called the country 
Jucatan, or Yucatan. 

YVERDUN {everdufiy'), a town of Switzerland, at one end 
of the Lake of Ncuchatel; corrupted from its ancient 
Ebrodunum ; from Celt, y-ber-din "a town near the water. 
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ZANGTTt.-a. :m- v«Jin . >-r:. Zanous- wjr. Zmtmm 
Aimli. Zan , ".u" -.-■t-" ■>? 7' y--jxzr > ^'j::i:y ai Ui- 

it it ckliu Zai^ziua- lir ■»'"■' r--r-ni >»■;«• i:tt:e-j' 'tif iwi. v 
sea-ccwfii u? ai* Zau^i ' c" iits--^ .2r»i'.'. a:;'. arv.\ t/an- \m 
seal. iTwittuaniti. «ui«* rr ti- ^wnacJi'J-•.:i' iiTTi'j:. Tif T'm, 
foiry) ii Bi. Z^TtniBi. L'.ui';:;:£:. i =i^>v: 1 uvit". miy b sbtik'. 
satijf, uu'juc DUi? nifXiULiir. '■t'"'"'' '>u' ntit' 0-' Uk istit. ti>> 
light of lilt muui. Ci«a7 iraiff: :.-;: »■•>— ii-^ L^ii: l:'..'iiv[ju 
tbe Anb. ran, ir rw,. tti*. I:.:ilujwUui. Zku^tuv 1 uw lit* 
naiDC of b iktituuiu jumii u ludii. be* aiv 7n*:jr>. u* Uq^i. 
Pen. lib. i. L. t ; aiic 'h'nuitr., Orug: hitfr. 

ZANTE, nut u? :m Iinuu Ibuuuu. tut au'. Zwynl^w, 
from wfaidi tiit uatut uik imcl t-tirruyMt tuut. Zk''."-'''... 
iBCTDtHoi, zami^, zucrin, amn.atui, Zniiu:. liuvusn. i^uutn^' 
Texcin, nrt tliit ink it mtiniT aimnuiKlet; wrti uip. nunu- 
tains, tlu In&iat gf irliicii it Munu £iii«, nic! M (tvnvw 
ZneyiUkM from B^- focAafil, nfaliiai^, li^;le, Inw mmkAj 
to be naati. 

ZEAL. ZELL, ZILLEk (mmI. tad, imOtrU MMUttt. 

M ZeU in Jimww, T«M — Mm, m ttt Ki^ 
tingniih it ban Zd in Ae ZShr Tbal ta Tfitl' 

Zeal and Zdl «m oipBalW odh, aJ 

eetfa, as Ze-1 MoMdHraD. "tk BiMk^Mll,r 

The 2(/ler 71*/ titbs takm iu 1 

mna throng^ it. or fron Zdl. tbc cfairf |il 

Zell. ZcDer, Zffltr. 

ZEALAND, aniabodfernnDg part of Dmnu'-'V' 
Zealand frntn Daa. ai tea, la^ id., bat ti. 
Sjt^latul, fimn tr^, moI. ^uic 
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ZEEKOE, ft river of Africa ; " the sea-cow river." (D.) 
ZEITUN (zrftun)^ a town of Greece, near the Turkish frontier, 
may have been famed for its olives ; and if so, the name may be 

derived from Arab. ^ aJU J eaMn an olive. Some derive the 
Arab, word from Tsze thunp, now Tteun chow/oo, a celebrated port 
of southern China, formerly visited by the Arabs and other 
Mussulmen (See Klaproth) ; but this latter derivation can only 
be upheld on the hypothesis that the Arabs first brought their 
olives from this port. 

ZOUT, a river of Africa ; " the salt river." (D.) 

ZUG (Uoog), capital of the Swiss canton to which, as well as 
to the lake (Ziiger Zee), it gives its name. Zug is a corruption of 
Tugium, its former appellation, which it received from the JSigeni, 
ft people who anciently inhabited this and the neighbouring 
territory. Strabo, in his description of Helvetia, speaks of the 
Tugeni, who joined the Cimbri in their expedition against Italy. 

ZURICH (tsu'rik), found written Turig and Turreg ; a canton 
and city of Switzerland. The city is said to have been destroyed 
by Attila, and rebuilt by Thuricus (son of Theodoric), and named 
after him Thuricum, whence by corruption its present name. 

ZUTPIIEN (Jtsoor/en), found written Zutfania ; in the middle 
ages, Sudven ; a town of Gelderland, in the Netherlands ; from 
D. veenen fens, zud south; "the southern fens." 

ZUYDER ZEE {si'der ze, D. zot/'der za), an inland sea 
between Holland and Friesland, so called in contradistinction to 
the North Sea, although in fact it is merely a wide bay of that 
sea ; from D. zuider southern, from zuid south, zee sea. 
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auditions anli CDomttion^ 

ADDER, ADUR. The Adder, a river in WUts ; the White 
Adder and Black Adder, co. Berwick ; the Adur in Sussex and in 
Ireland. Chalmers derives these names from Brit, aweddur, 
" running water.'' Conf. Adderbourn and Adur, p. 3. 

ADIGE {ad-eefjeh), a river of Tyrol and Italy, G. Et9ch ; cor- 
rupted from its L. name AtheM, from Celt. Ft-ese, " the water.'^ 
Conf. Tees (Low L. Jtheais, Teesis, and Teesa ; called by 
Ptolemy Tdso'a'a), a river co. Durham, from same root. See 
IscA, Thames. 

AFGHANISTAN is said to take its name from Malik JfyMna, 
son of Armiah, to whom the mountain tract of Kdseghar and the 
district of Rudah were assigned in feudal tenure by Sdliman, son 
of Dioud. The name Afgh&na is derived from the Vers. Jiffhdn, 
complaint, lamentation, because this king was a cause of lamen- 
tation to the devils, jins, and mankind. It is asserted that he 
fixed his residence at a place named Pdsh or P&sh, in the moun- 
tains, and that from this place the people have derived the name 
of Poshtdn, and their language that of Pushto, their original lan- 
guage being called Ibrah&mi, i.e. Hebrew. See As. Soc. Beng. 
Jour. vol. xxiii. 550, 1854. Conf. p. 3. 

AIX (ace), name of several places in France ; Aix, in Savoy ; 
Aix-la-Chapelle, G. Aachen, in Prussia. Aix and Aachen are cor- 
ruptions of L. aqtue, waters, and these places were named from 
their hot or cold springs. One Aix in France was founded by the 
Roman general Sextus, who named it Aqu€e Sextue. Aix-la- 
Chapelle was called by the Latins, Aquisgranum, from aqua, and 
Serenus Granus, by whom it was founded under the Emperor 
Adrian, about a.d. 124. 

ALBANIA, a province of European Turkey, for Alania, said 
to be from a German race called the Alains. 

ALDBURY (atolbury), Herts, from A. S. eald-hurh, "old 
burgh or town." 

X 2 
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AMOT, China; in Mandarin dialect, Hea wmn^ prononneedliy 
the natires km fmcj. Hem is the name of a dynasty. 

ABABLl. The Ber. Alfred Jones ssjs ^Jr6bK ApaPui, 
desert or sterile, so called from its steriiitj, from the root itrdbkf 
to exdiange articles of traffic, to set as the snn ; Arah. gharahm^ 
to depart fiur away, to wander, i. q. HardbhJ* Mr. Geo. R. 
Giiddon (Oda JBgyp.) translates the name Arabs (whence Bar- 
hary), "men of the west," and Berber, "sons of the west," 
from pi the, ertb west, bar son. Conf. p. 13. 

ARARAT. The Rct. Alfred Jones says " Dn'^n arardt, 'a moon- 
tain of descent,' which Josephus says the natives called it. The 
Armenians call it ' the place of descent ; ' hence it is considered a 
compomid of Ar-arat, and in Heb. should he written Har-yaradk. 
The Samaritan Pentateach has Hararat. By this mode it would 
be from nn a mountain, and Ti> to descend. That this is the true 
signification appears also from Moses Chorenensis, the Armenian 
historian, who affirms that the city at the foot of this monntain 
is called Idaheuan, but at the place itself, NaeAidsheuan, which 
signifies ' the first place of descent.' " Conf. p. 1 4. 

ARRAS (Fr. pron. arrah), according to some, was anciently 
inhabited by the Atrebates, whose name became corrupted to 
Adertea or Adrataa, whence the place was called Pagua Adertisiu, 
and, by further corruption, Arras ; whence also Artois. Conf. 
p. 16. 

BARBARY. See Arabia, suprd, and Barbary, p. 27. 

BESSARABIA, a province of Russia. The last settlers were 
the Comans, afterwards known as the Bessarabeni, from their 
ruler Beaaarab. They appear for the first time under this new 
term in a public act of 1259, quoted by the anonymous arch- 
deacon of Ghesne, who wrote his chronicle about a.d. 1395. See 
Malte-Brun, vol. vi. 380, Edinb. 1827; Sommersberg, Scrip. 
Rer. Siles. i. 82, ii. 73, 92. 

BLACKHEATH, Kent ; " of the colour of the earth ; or 
bl^echeath, of the high and cold situation, for bleake signifieth 
cold also." (Lambarde,) 

BORYSTHE'NES, in anc. geog. a river of European Sarmatia, 
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now the Dnieper. The name is said to signify " a rampart formed 
by a forest of pines ;" from Slav, bor a pine, a pine forest, stena 
a wall. Its banks are covered with forests of pines. Mela 
represents it as flowing through a country of the same name, 
and as the most pleasant river of Scythia, more gentle in its 
oonrse than any other, and affording water more agreeable to 
drink. 

BOYNE, from Grael. bui-^m, the yellow river. Conf. p. 42. 
BRENT A, Fr. Brente, L. Brentesia, a river which falls into 
the lagunes near Venice ; Brent, a river of Middlesex, which falls 
into the Thames at Brentford. From Celt, par-gwent ; from par 
or var^ water, gwent fair or open country ; thus par-gwent, par- 
went, prent. Brent, Brenta. 

BROMLEY, BROMPTON, names of several places in England, 
from A. 8. brom-leag, a field or pasture of broom ; brom-tun a 
broom enclosure or town. 

BUCHAREST or BUCHOREST {book'arett), more correctly 
Bukaresht, capital of Wallachia; "city of enjoyment." (P. Cyc.) 
BURTON-UPON-TRENT, co. Stafford, so named to distin- 
guish it from sixty other Burtons. (See Index FillarU.) In the 
Saxon annals it is written Byreton, synon. with Bureton or 
Butyton, words used by the Saxons to denote places of Roman 
or British origin ; hence we may conclude that in this neighbour- 
hood, a Bury, a capital mansion or manor-house, was the 
residence of some eminent personage before the Saxons visited 
our island. (See Hist, Staff,) Spelman derives beria vel buria 
(curia, civitas, burgus» habitatio, manerium), from Sax. byr, bur. 
Or. pipeiov, casa, habitatio. See also Somner, Sax. Die. 

CANDIA, chief city of the island of Candi, anciently called 
Crete. Candid or Khandia is said to be the Venetian form of 
Khandax, ''great fortress," applied to the city by its Saracen 
founders. The name has been commonly extended, in Europe, 
to the island itself, which, however, is never called Candia by the 
natives. 

CARLOW, Ireland, pron. by the Irish, cairlough ; from Gael. 
eathair-lough, *' the fortress or town on the lake." 
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CARTHAGE. Bochart says it was called in Phcen. Cartkada, 
*' new city ; '* and by the Chaldeans and Syrians, Karika-kadath 
or — kadtka. This deriTation seems the most reasonable, 
especially when compared with that of Utica, which signified 
'' the andent/' See Solin, ; Stepk. ; and Euttat, Conf. p. 62. 

CATA'NIA, formerly Catana, an ancient city and seaport of 
Sicily, on a gulf of the same name, at the foot of Mount Etna. 
Bochart deriyes the name from Phoen. Mtop katana^ '* little," it 
haying been only a small town before it was colonized by the 
Naxii. He derives the name of the neighbouring riyer 
Asines or Acesines, from Phoen. AoMtn, " riyer of cold." He 
says its waters being remarkably cold, it was called by the 
Arabs Wadi albarid, " cold river," and by the modem natives 
Fiume /reddo, 

CEUTA (su'ta), a seaport of Morocco, in the possession of 
Spain, stands on the site of the Roman town of Septa^ which 
received its name from a neighbouring mountain with seven 
summits, which the ancients called Ad Septem Fratres. 

CHINE. Any considerable chasm in the Isle of Wight is 
provincially so called. The term is analogous to the backbone of 
an animal, and is peculiarly expressive of a high ridge of land 
cleft abruptly down. Several parts of the southern coast of the 
Isle are so called, and correspond with this description. At 
Blackgang Chine every part is without a particle of vegetation, 
and the cloven sand-rocks are nearly black. The Sax. gang 
signifies any opening or way in a cliff to the sea-shore. See Sir 
R. Worsley's Isle of Wight, and Bridden's Guide.) Chine may 
be from A. S. etna, cinnu, a fissure, cinan, to gape, from Gr. x^iviu. 

CHURN, a river in Wilts ; Cerne, a river in Dorset. Chalmers 
says chum or chuirn is merely the oblique case of Brit, carrit 
which he translates ** a stony or rough stream." Conf. p. ^S. 

COLNE, name of several rivers of England ; from Celt. cu!-an, 
" the narrow or confined river." Chalmers gives the Colne in 
Wilts, the Calner in Lanarkshire, the Callen in Kilkenny, the 
Culany in Sligo, the Culan water in BanflFsbire ; he says the Gael. 
coalan means ** the small water," hence a small lake in Argjle is 
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named Caolan ; and that the Brit. caU-an means '' the water that 
is apt to run out of its channel." Conf. p. 73. 

CRETE, in anc. geog. an island in the Grecian Archipelago, 
and now called by Europeans Candi or Candia. Bochart says 
Palestine, or at least part of its littoral, was called by the Syrians, 
Creth; that the chief arms of the Philistines were bows and 
arrows ; that the Phcenicians called a Philistine archer, ^n'^D crethi 
or creti, and that those Greeks, who excelled in the art of the 
bow, were called Crethi or Creti ; and that the Chaldee interpre- 
tation always has crethi for ^agittarii, i.e. archers. Robinson 
{Ge^tn,) says Cherethile is a G«ntile name, i.q. Philistine ; that 
the Sept. and Syr. render it ** Cretans," from which and other 
passages in Am. ix. 7> Jer. xlvii. 4, and Dent. ii. 33, the 
conjecture would be strong that the Philistines sprang from 
Crete, were it certain that Capthor signified the island of Crete. 
See also Pliny, Plato, Virg., Solin., and Lucan, libb. iii. vii. 

DAMASCUS. Gesenius (Robinson) says ''from Heb. and 
Arab, dimeshk, activity, alertness, perhaps in reference to traffic 
(Arab, damshakoj to be quick, hasty, active ; damshak, dimashh^ 
quick, active, alert)." Conf. p. 81. 

DEAL, Kent, memorable as the place where Julius Caesar 
first landed, and fought the Britons. *' Caesar ad Dole helium 
pngnavit " (Nennius) ; from anc. Brit, dol, a dale or low place. 

DORKING, found written Darking and Darkinge, Surrey. 
This town was anciently called Dorchinges, a name said to be 
derived from its situation in a valley abounding with springs of 
water. Dorchinges is probably a corruption of Dur-vicingas, 
i.e. the water-dwellers, or, as others say, " those who dwell near 
springs of water;" from Celt, dwr water, A. S. toician to dwell. 
Conf. Dorsetshire. 

DUMBLANE, according to some, derives its name from St. 
BlanCy a Culdee, and dun a hill, i.e. Holme Hill, which overlooks 
the cathedral. Conf. p. 91. 

EVESHAM. «*Efesham, Eofesham, Eueshnm, Evisham ;" 
efes a brim, ham a dwelling ; ** residence on tlic bank of a river.** 
(Bosicorth,) Conf. p. 102. 
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EW'ELL, 00. Surrey, found written Etwelle and Awell ; in 
Domesday Etwel ; i.e. " at the spring/' in allusion^ possibly, to 
its situation at the head of a small stream which runs to Kingston. 
There is also Ewell, near Dover. 

FINLAND. Both Ihre and Wachter, on the authority of 
Stiemhielm, derive this name from fen (Ice. id. A. S./en,/enn, 
D. veen)t a marsh, marshy land. Finland, in the eastern and 
central parts, is intersected by lakes, rivers, and swamps, and the 
natives call themselves Suomilina^ and their country, Sooma, from 
900 a marsh, ma earth. Conf. p. 104. 

GOIXALMING, co. Surrey, situated on the Wey. Aubrey 
thinks it was called Goda*s Aiming, from having been bestowed 
in alms to a neighbouring monastery by Goda (Grodiva), Countess 
of Mercia ; but it is asserted that this lordship was never in the 
possession of any religious body till given by Henry II. to the 
church of Salisbury. Manning, with more probability, derives 
the name from its Saxon proprietor, Oodhelm^ and from its 
situation at the extremity of an ing or meadow. Godelminge, 
moreover, is applied to it in Domesday and several ancient docu- 
ments. (See Mantell ; also Lewis, Topog.) The neighbouring 
hundred of Grodley was anciently called Godlei, i.e. God's ley or 
land, the greater part of the district having been church land 
belonging to the abbey of Chertsey. 

GUILDFORD {gilford), co. Surrey, found written Geldeford, 
Gegildford, Guldeford, Guldford, and Gildeford ; generally derived 
from A. S. gild, in reference to a guild or trading fraternity, which 
established themselves here, and /ore/, the town being situated on 
the banks of the Wey, which flows in a narrow channel along the 
rifl in the chalk -hills. Camden thinks it may have originally been 
Goldeuford, "golden ford;" Mantell infers some Brit, word 
prefixed to the Sax. ford, and expressing ** the ford at the end 
of the baok or ridge, " i.e. the well-known ridge of hills called 
the Hogsback. If the first syllable is of Celtic origin, it maybe 
derived from the same root as Wallingford, and imply " the ford 
of the Gaidheal or Gael." 

HEIDELBERG (hydlbairg), on the Neckar, Germany; 
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gularlj decliyitous bank of the Mole, was so called by tbe 
aborigines of this island, from that circumstance, and that the 
Anc. Brit, has manj words to signify such a sloping situation ; 
as lleddf, Uethr, ilethrod, llethredd, &c. See also Gent. Mag. 
May and April, 1844. 

LEITH (leetk), co. Edinburgh, formerly Inver-Leith, named 
from its situation at the mouth (ifiver) of the Leith. There is 
the River Leith in Westmoreland ; the Laith, now called Dyfr, in 
Merioneth ; the Leithan, in Peebles. Chalmers says these streams 
swell suddenly into a flood; and he derives their names from 
Brit, llith, a flood. He says leith-an is a dim. of llith, and lai- 
dur is "a muddy or discoloured water," or ** the lesser water." 

LIFFEY, a river passing through Dublin ; the Liffar, another 
river in Ireland ; the Liver in Cornwall and Argyle. From Brit. 
lif or lliv, a flood or inundation. Chalmers says lliv-er means 
the " floody river." 

MAIN, G. Mein, a river of Grermany, on which Frankfort is 
situated ; from Gael, meadh-an (pron. mean), the middle river. 
The rivers Mayne in Antrim, South Munster, and Stafibrd ; the 
Main in Wigton ; the Mean in Dumfries ; the Lower Mein, 
Rother Mein, and Weisser Mein in Germany ; and Mayenne is 
the name of a river and Mayenne and Maine-et-Loire, of depart- 
ments in France. All these names may be from the same root, 
or from Brit, mai-an, which Chalmers translates " the agitated 
or troubled water." 

MALMESBURY {mahms—), co. Wilts ; found written Mal- 
dulfes-burh, Maldmes-burh, Meadelmes burh, Maldelmesburh, 
Maldesmesburh, Malmesbires. It was first called Maldulfes-burh, 
or Maldmes-burb, "Maildulph's city," from the name of its 
founder ; then Aldelmesburh, ** Aldhelm's city," from Aldhelm, 
one of Maidulph's chief disciples. From both names was formed 
Meald-elmeS'burh, Malniesbury. (^Bosworth.) 

NEVERS, NIEVRE. Ni^vre may be from Celt. 7iever, " the 
gentle stream," or na-var, " the water." The Never or Nevern 
falls into the sea in Pembrokeshire ; the Naver or Navern rmis 
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from Loch Naver through Strath-Naver, mto the sea in SutbcT' 
land. Conf. p. 189. 

CDER, L. Fiadrus, Fiadus, Slav. Adera, G. Ader, a rirer 
of Gennanj. Some derive the name from G. ader, an arterf, 
vein. But see Weser, p. 294. 

PARIS. The Parisii may derive their name from Celt, parys, 
** men who live near water," from par water, fficys (in compos, ys) 
men. Conf. p. 202, and voc. Dorset and Treyiso. 

PERU, an extensive kmgdom of S. America. Some derive thb 
name from the river Bern, first discovered by Pizarro ; or from a 
promontory called Pelu, According to others, it was fonnerity 
called Biru, from the name of a cacique or prince of one of its 
states on the coast of the Pacific. 

QUIMPER. For «* eyntner,'' read " cymmer." Conf. p. 218. 

RAYSE {rayz), in local names in England, means " a heap of 
stones ;" as Stan-rajse ; Dunmal-rajse, in Cumberland. 

RIG, RIGG, often found in local names in the Northern conn- 
ties, as Whitrigg, Cumberland ; Rigmaiden, Rayrigg, West- 
moreland; Rigby, Lancashire; Brownrigg, Grayrigg, means a 
ridge ; from A. S. riff, ricg, hric, hricg, (Sw. ri/ffff, Dan. tyg, D. 
rufft G. rUcken, Ice. hriggur. Low L. riga, reuffa, reuffia), a 
ridge, the back. 

RINGWOOD, Hants (in L. Reffni Sylva), formerly Regen- 
wood, and anciently the metropolis of the Regni, lit. ** the wood 
or forest of the Regni,** whither they fled for protection. 

SAONE (sone), a river of France ; from Gael, sogh'an, " the 
placid river." 

STROUD {9trowd), or STROUDWATER, co. Gloucester, 
on a river of the same name ; Strood, formerly Stroud, Kent ; 
from root o( Ister and Stour, pp. 141, 258. 
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Duntroon Point 


. Tumberry Head. 




312. 


Darocortorum 


Dur. 


Godmanston 


Tun. 


Dwina 


Duna. 


Gosport 
Gotnland 


Port. 






Oude. 


Earl's Cohie 


Colnes. 


Grastot 


Tot. 


£a8t Ham 


Ham. 


Grayrigg 


Rig, p. 315. 


EastLo 


Loe. 


Grays 


Thurrock. 


Eastlow 


Low. 


Greenan 


Baalbec. 


EastonnesB 


Ness. 


Greenhithe 


Hithe. 


JEboracnm 


York. 


Grimsargh 


Argh. 


Eckdo 


Loo. 


Grimston 


Tun. 


Edwy 


Gwy. 


Gripsholm 


Holm. 


Efymwy 




Groenlo 


Loo. 


Elwy 




Guadalbacar 


Guadalquivir. 


Ems 


Emden. 


Guad alcazar 




Emsworth 


Worth. 


Guadalhorra 




Engaine Colne 


Colnes. 


Guadaljam 
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VOB 

(.ruadalquiton 
Quadarrama 
Guigistan 
Gwent 

Hammoon 

Hanley 

Uardangtr 

l^'iord 
Hare«nape 
Harford 
Hartness 

Uarto 

UassaD Kaleh 
Haxey Carr 
Uazelnurst 
Helmsley 
Helaingborg 

Helaingtir 

Hetertot 

Hetloo 

Uel?etia 

Hey Booth 

Highdere 

HindUp 

Hispalia 

Uispania 

Ilonen Staufen 

Hohenlindeii 

IJohenwerlen 

Hohenzollern 

Holdsworthy 

Ilolroyd 

Holzung* 

Honiton Clist 

Ilorcop 

Hornsea 

Horse PiU 

Hotot . 

How Hatch 

Hun troy d 

Hutung* 

Hythe 

IkolmkUl 

Ilford 

Ilfracombe 

lU 

Injeh Sii 

Ing^i 

Isar 

Isis 



Stan. 
Wincheeter. 

Ham. 
Ley. 

Fiord. 
8nape. 
Ford. 
Hartlepool. 

0. 

Kaleh. 
Carr. 
Hunt. 
Ley. 

Elsixiore & Hels- 
ingfors. 

Tot. 

Loo. 

Switzerland. 

fiooth. 

Clere. 

Lip. 

Seville. 

Spain. 

Hoo. 



Worthy. 
Royd. 



Ing. 

Clist. 

Cop. 

Horsey. 

PiU. 

Tot. 

Hatch. 

Royd. 

Ingr. 

Hithe. 

ColmkiU. 

Ford. 

Comb. 

Willy & Alsace. 

Su. " 

Leslie. 

Weser. 

Thames. 



Iztaodhuatl 

Jepes 

Jonkoping 

Jondpore 

Juanpoor 

Juliobriga 

Kara Hissar 

Karlso 

Karthaos 

Kattegat 

Keban Maden 

Kellnsey 

Kelsey 

Kelyc^on Hatch Hatch. 

Kerrek Caer. 

Kettering Ing. 

Khnzistan Stan. 

Kiddenninster Mincer. 



TepeCL 
Toledo. 
Ghinanr. 
Oode&Poor. 

Biigm. 

Hissar. 

O 

CharteiiuNise. 

Scageziack. 

Maden. 

Spumhead. 

EL 



Kidsnape 

Kilfinan 

Kilkenny 

Kilkerran 

Killaloe 

Killamey 

Kill|^rick 

Killigfrew 

Killoch 

Killyoke 

Killyverth 

Eilmadock 

Kilmar 

Kilmarnock 

Kilmarh 

Kilmarth 

Kilmore 

Kilnsea 

Kilpatrick 

Kilsey 

Xincarathie 

King«clere 

Kirby 

Kirsop 

Kis Ber 

Kis Komarom 

Kishenghur 

Kistvaen 

Kitzingen 

Kiz Hissar 

Kizil Irmak 

Koping 

Koyla Hissar 

Kudsiya Bagh 



Snape. 
KilL 



Kil. 



Kill. 
Kil. 
Kill. 
KiL 

KiU. 

Spumhead. 

Kil. 



Tay. 

Clere. 
KendaL 
Sop. 
JS^agy. 

Gurh. 

Maen. 

Ing. 

Hissar. 

Irmak. 

Chipping. 

Hissar. 

Bagh. 



INDEX or GROUPED NAMES. 
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FOR 

Lac Leman 

Lacobriga 

Lactodurum 

Laith 

Lambriggan 

Langetot 

Langport 

Langwith 

Laristan 

Laund Booth 

Lay 

Lea 

Lee 

Leighton 

Leithan 

Lepso 

Levant 

Libanus 

Lidkoping 

Lifiar 

Lilla Edet 

Lillehammer 

Lillesand 

Lillo 

Linkoping 

Litherland 

Liver 

Llechvaen 

Llugwy 

Loch-Naver 

Loire 

Longford 

Lotharingen 

Lulea 

Lul worth 

Landigt 

Lutetia 

Maas 

Maes 

Mahanuddy 

Main 

Maine et i^oire 

Malmkoping 

Manaergh 

Mapplednrwell 

Maqueda 

Market Jew 

Maro 

Mary Tavy 

Mawddwy 

Blavence 



SEE 

Loch Lomond. 

firiga. 

Dur. 

Leith, p. 314. 

Vean. 

Tot. 

Port. 

With. 

Stan. 

Booth. 

Ley. 



Leith, p. 314. 

0. 

Anatolia. 
Lebanon. 
Chipping. 
Liffey, p. 314. 
Lilla. 



Loo. 

Chipping. 

Liverpool. 

Liffey, p. 314. 

Lech. 

Gwy. 

Nevers, p. 314. 

Liguria. 

Ford. 

Ing. 

Pitea. 

Worth. 

Lund. 

Paris. 

Magdeburg and 



Lagaeou 
Meuse. 



Maha. 
Maine. 



Chipping. 

Argn. 

Mapledurham. 

Toledo. 

Marazion. 

Rome. 

Tavistock. 

Gwy. 

Magdeburg. 



FOB 

Mavenne 

Mayne 

Mean 

Mein 

Melcombe Regis 

Meldreth 

Melun 

Memmingen 

Merdon 

Mereton 

Micklethwaite 

Midhurst 

Milford 

Minorca 

Mintem 

Mixberrie 

Moghulistan 

Moldcop 

Morinisn 

Morton 

Morton Carr 

Mosby 

Moston's Leame 

Mount Ottery 

Murgatroyd 

Mulcapoor 

Mynewy 

Nagpoor 

Nailsworth 

Nan-ling 

Nape 

Naucampateptl 

Naver 

Navem 

Nellore 

Nertobriga 

Neth 

Never 

Nevem 

New Laund 

Booth 
New Leame 
New biggin 
Nid 
Ni^vre 
Nith 

Noa Dihing 
Norrkoping 
North Cray 
North TawUm 
Northall 
Northcote 



SEE 

Maiat^ 



Regis. 

Reth. 

Dun. 

Ing. 

Merton. 



'i'hwaite. 

Hurst. 

Ford. 

Balearic. 

Em. 

Beria. 

Stan. 

Cop. 

Innis. 

Merton. 

Carr. 

By. 

Leamington. 

Otterford. 

Royd. 

Poor. 

Gwy. 

Poor. 

Worth. 

Ling. 

Snape. 

Tepetl. 

Neversy p. 314. 

Ore. 
Briga. 
Neath. 
Nerenly p. fll4« 



Booth. 
Laamiiiff' 

Six 

isiin* 
OUppI 
Orav. 
Tnit 
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FOR 


8BB 


Northfleel 


Fleet 


Northlecli 


Lechlade. 


Northolt 


Northaw. 


NonoD 


Satton. 


NOTM 


Toledo. 


NoTgporod 


Grorod. 


Noyon 


Dun. 


iVvllum 


Spurahead. 


Odiham 


Ham. 


iMstock 


Stoke. 


OkenbMd Booth Booth. I 


Oldbun- PUl * 


Pill. 


Oporto* 


Portugal. 


Owbro 


Bit). 


OrKund 


Elsinore. 


OrfonineM 


New. 


Ormerod 


»ovd. 


Ormeroyd 


• 


OMerdti 


Dalecarlia. 


Osterode 


Rode. 


CVtni Aro6 


Weateras. 


0«wtldtwi«tle 


Twiatle. 


Ott*rySt.MAry Otterford. 


PamidieiTV 


Cherry. 


Parthia 


Persia. 


Ponil<»nin? 


Pen. 


IVnsrlaxe 
Ponhalo 






Penkovol 




Ponmorfa 




IVnmvnvdd 





Peimani-e 




VVn[H)l 


■ ■ 1 


Penrice 




Penrose 




Pent met b 




Pent re Hobyn 


Pentref. 1 

J 


Pentre Kyd 




Fendisraid 




Pentre Voelas 




Peter Tavv 


TavistOi-k. 


PeterW 


Loo. 


Pih-lincr 


Linff. 


Piht-Aii-diabhol Pil.~ 


Pile of Fondray Peel. 


Pilirrim HeatL 


Hatcb. 


Pill 


Peel. 


Pirn pern 


Ern. 


Pi sty 11 Rhaidr 


Rbaidr. 


Pitatberie 


Pit. 



Pit<*ontK.'bie 



fOB 


SBJI 


Pitcorthie 


Pit. 


Pitdinnie 




Pitfirrane 




Pitliver 




Pitreavie 




Pitsligo 




Pittencrief 




Plumbelund 


Lund. 


Plymstock 


Plympton. 


Poitou 


Poitiers. 


Poldew 


Pol. 


Polglaae 




Polgrean 




Polgueul 




Polwbele 




Pondicherry 


Cherry. 


Porchester 


Port. 


Portbury 




Portdown 




Portishead 




Portland 




Postlip 


Lip. 


Pottem 


Em. 


Poubon 


Spa. 
Tot. 


Pretot 


Prudboe 


Hoo. 


Punderpore 


Poor. 


Punjcora 


Punjaub. 


Punjsheer 




PUttenbeim 


Putnej'. 


Queenbitbe 


Hitbe. 


Radipole 
Kainbam 


Pool. 


Ham. 


RajgTirb 


Gurb. 


Ram 


Ramsgate. 


Kam-asa 




Riimirursrb 


Gurb. 


Ramhea^ 


Ramsgate. 


Rimotb 


Rome. 


Ramsaig" 


Ramsgrate. 


Ramsbottom 


Botham. 


Ramsyde 


Ramsgtite. 


Rannock 


Breadalbane. 


Ratisbon 


Regrensbnrgr. 


Ratnapura 


Ava. 


Rawstonstall 




Bootb 


Bootb. 


Ravrisre: 


Rigr, p. 315. 


Reiitbrd 


Ford. 


Redut Kaleb 


Kaleb. 


Reedy pool 


Pool. 



f OP GROtlPBD NAMES. 



Rhiwfaan 


Ruabon. 




Wardine. 


Bhiwlaa 




Shira 


Invelary. 


Rigbj 


Riff, p. 316. 


Sholapoor 


Poor. 


mgmtuien 




Shrawardine 


Wardine. 


Rimmon 


Rome. 


Sinde 


Sdnde. 


Hwhy 


Bv. 


Sirinagur 
Sizergli 


Haffore, 


Bivi^tonPike 


Pike. 


A^h. 


RohilcuDd 


Kund. 


Slaan 


Slaney. 


RoUesbv 


RuDham. 


Soderbv 


Bv. 




Roae. 


Sogae Fiord 


ffil,' 




South Tawton 


Taviatock. 


Kil. 


Southcote 


Cole. 




Rose. 


Southfleet 


Fleet. 


Rosveui 




Speahart 


Harz. 


Rotebro 


Bro. 


StaUung 


Ing. 




Rother. 


Stan-Rayae 


Rayse, p. 31&. 


RotherfidiT 




sunk 


Sung. 


Rotherwae 




Starr Can- 


Carr: 


Raerlo 


Loo. 


Stock 


Stoke. 


Ram&h 


Rome. 


Stockton 




Rundii 


d. 


Stockwood 




RnahaU 


Ronham. 


Stone Cronch 


Cnilched i'riara. 


Rnaton 






Stor. 


RydbQhdm 


Holm. 


Storo 


0. 






Strabendry 


Leslie. 


St. Mwy-le-Bow Arches Court. 
St. Mary's Cray Cray. 

St. Paol'a Cr»y 

S«leh Serai Sarai. 


Strath-Naver 

Slratheam 

Straihmore 


Argh. 

Nevere, p. 314. 
Strath. 


Sunlire 


Somme and 
Thames 


Stromneaj 
Strood 


Innia. 
Stroud, p. 315. 


Suidb 


6. 


Suddbapura 
Suffolk 


Soonda. 
Norfolk. 


Swdboe 


Hoo. 


Snkhnm EaleL 


Ksleh. 




Hurst. 


Sultan Hisssr 


HisMr. 


flardrir 
Sarp-foM 


Persia. 

Fos. 

h Worth. 


Sultanpoor 


Poor. 


Stwbridgewort 


s:/\ 


J 


Scaithwaite 


Scar & Thwaile. 




Schiedam 


Rotterdam. 








SheeD. 




J 


Scodn 


Scutari. 


Tubeniesa 


M 




BriKa. 


Tadmor 


a-^ 1 






Tal-v-llyohan 


Sc^orbe 


Briya. 


TalnbriKV 


TalHVvn. fl 


Sarampore 
Serriodumm 


Poor. 


Tame 


Thiino, ■ 


Dur. 


Tamerton 


— ■ 


dhaftoe 


Hoo. 


Tanjore 


0». ^ 


Shafton 




Taplow 


^M 


Sharton 




Tarsus 


TmhiiJi. S 




^eaa. 


TarteasuB 


-fl 


Stepr«h 


Reth. 


Ta^- 


Ti«J- V 



;24 



isroBX OP r.aovpKD ?iAJu»k 



•-nm 


im 


pnR 


;»KB 


Tatv 




rjlleavanar 


WOB^. 


7aw 


ray. 


Uzneft 


PiSOL 




ThamBft. 


Vftilecoc 


Toe 












-^ 


Laiui 


Tamanit. 




Jen. 


"eilore 


Ore. 


.em 


*.-ae. 


'Vnacoar 


Ach. 




.'juO. 


Venobnn 


Bri^a. 




rirr. 


Vi!flCl 


fiarique. 


***"' •• ■■*" *^~ 




'•'eflaa 




^*DKeB 




'^''fiacnvmto 






Ainnnm 


V.:sterdai 


Daiecariia. 






'•'♦iveyae 


Vevey. 






^iacinu 
Vladud 

VlbldCUS 


Oder, p. 31j. 
Vevev. 


rLbiix7 


-liourr. 




.. 


*•• 




^igwroc 


0. 




Pitea. 


Viihng'-tM 


Foa. 


'*'»i*T3«a 




r.wrseSDC 


r.x. 


Waldoiuf 


In^. 


riXAodtfio 


Zjjo. 


W;.ia» ' 


GauL 


r.ip^y»t"T7.id 


Tr^. 


Tiulop 


Sop. 








Rnnlrino^hrini. 


r.-ftf .kaier 


r.-i-x. 




dhire. 


-."»: rim 




Vnn-^ 


Wong". 


r.*»:>-^-A 




T-iniip 


Lip. " 


r."»'j-^.r.-x 


• 


'•^'iTCup 


Cop. 


r.-*2'-.:.;n 




'^'irmin*ter 


fillister. 


. *^'*". ~ 




'^' itfcri'j*-* 


Loo. 


7 --J i.-^JT 




'^'itftrstv Leame Leaminxftun. 


r-^-AT-.- 




^^ -ils«:ajand 


GauL 


-»rv- •■ — ^ 


Tt'^tlu't.".. 


'•V'-ndover 


DoTer and l>er 




.- i.^--.*;- 




went. 




. .•«rT-:r:.aa. 


^♦^'•sraUferode 


Bode. 


T-..-^-:t 




'A'-st ftatch 


Hatch. 


T.-.7ivx.r 




W*rstcote 


Cote. 


■ r" 


T^.p. 


W.rston 


Ton. 


T.-iV'i 


T irr.'j«;iT7 HesuL 


Westiow 


Low. 


J .-Tf ;. '. 




Wifv 


Wve. 


'f'i'jf.ry^ 


H^x.. 


Wheally Carr 


• 


Iv.'ffiTi 


Twi-tie. 


Boodi 


Booth. 


'I ;Ariru 


lJ<jm and 31 ar.*- 


White Colne 


Colnaa. 




lebone. 


White Cross 




T, ri*-ham 


Ham. 


Swang 


Won^. 


•• 

'1 yrurcham 


Tvne. 


1 Whitrigg- 
Wicanbottle 


Biff, p. 315. 
Boltom 


^ 




i W^indthum 


Winterthnr. 


frlK-Irnrf 


'I>r-f. 


Wint 


Wynd. ■ 


\'.r.\tiU.rt'*: 


Ochiltre. 


Wirtby 


By. 


i:rl,ilf.n-f 


Tn-A', 


Wisk 


Isca. 


f .'iJlIM' 


WirMin. 


Witherslack 


Slack. 



INDEX OF GROUPED I 






Wolfenbottd Bolton. 

Woodbatch Batch. 

Wordsworth Worth. 

Workso)) Sop. 

WormB Bormio. 
Worth Maltra- 

■vera Worth. 

Wrekin Brecknockshire. 






Yair 
Varro 
Telling 
Yetminrter 






Ywelmond 


Ys^el. 


Yaselsteu 




YBtrad Yw 


YetR>d. 


Ystrad Twvr 




Yvetot 


Tot. 


Zaandam 


Saardam and 




Rotteniam. 


Zetl 


Zeal. 


Zucynthus 


Zante. 


Zancic 


Syracuse. 


Zaiijrbiir 


Zanpuebar. 


Zanzibar 




Zetland 


Shetland. 


Ziller 


Zeal. 


Zindarood 


Rild. 



TBI TND. 




'S 



>viV\ 
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